


February, 1921 


‘ : F EFTY ” BRIGGS, otherwise known as Fred, cox- 
swain of No. 1 crew of the Ship o’ Dreams, sat 
on a paint locker in the ship’s headquarters in the old 


Salt Warehouse in Meridian Street, 
absorbed in one of a bundle of 
magazines and pamphlets. There 
were back-number copies of Scout- 
ing, supply department catalogues, 
and copies of Boys’ Lire beside him 
on the locker. He was deep in a 
copy of the January issue of Boys’ 
Lire. 

“Blow me down, Fellows, (Fred 
talked deep sea language when he 
was not in high school) it says here 
that the Boy Scouts of America will 
be eleven years old this month. Keel 
haul me for a duffer but look at all 
the fun we’ve missed by not taking 
ahold of Scouting before, We've let 
eleven years slip by and only just 
now woke up to the fact that Scout- 
ing is about the best thing this coun- 
try’s ever given to a boy. Eleven 





years and ‘és 
“Belay that. You’re off your 
course. Scouting might be eleven 


years old but you’re only sixteen and 
you have to be twelve to be a scout, 
so you’ve only wasted four years,” 
croaked Yeoman “ Redney” Jack- 
son, always keen to put one over on 
the coxswain. 

“Yea, right, But even so four 
years—. What a lot of time we've 
wasted,” sighed Lefty as he gazed 
off into space and thought of the 
millions of fellows who had come 
up through the ranks of scouting to 
fine, clean, snappy men in the eleven 
years that had passed. 


ANG! The door of the ware- 

house shut with a bang. In 
walked a short, stocky. chap with 
long arms that ended in hands that 
were big and per- 
petually clenched 
into fists. His face 
was freckled and his 















nose was flat. His 
eyes were far apart 
but they were alert. 
He walked with a 
truculent roll. He 
was Spike McCall, a 
character of Blank- 
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Somehow he showed ‘a 


“ Ahoy, Spike,” called Coxswain 
“Lefty” Briggs. 

“*’Ullo, yerself, Lefty,” he an- 
swered with a sheepish grin spread 
over his face. “I blow in quite 
often for a stranger, don’t I? But 
I’ve come this time to axe, I mean 
ask, you fellers if you'll let me in— 
I mean let me join your gang—no 
ship, I mean.” 

“ That depends,” said Lefty, “ you 
see if—” 

“Excuse me fer buttin’ in—I 
mean interruptin’,” broke in Spike, 
‘but lemme tell you somethin’. 
I been thinkin’ since I saw youse 
guys—I mean fellows—fixin’ up this 
ship, that you was an all-right gang. 
I like youse all. I know you didn’t 
like me much count o’ my rep’ 
around town. But I says to myself 
thems the kind of ginks that ’ull 
be gentlemen instead of roughnecks 
some day. Then I figured I wanted 
to be a gentleman, too. Got to 
thinking more and more about it. 
Then I got to comparin’ myself with 
you scouts. 

“* They don’t smoke cigs,’ says I, 
‘well, then I won’t.’ 

“*They don’t cuss and swear,’ says 
I, ‘well, then, I'll cut it out too, 

“*They don’t pick fights but fight 
when they haff to; Pll do that too.’ 

“*'They don’t hang around pool 
rooms with roughnecks. Then I 
won’t neither.’ I ain’t been over to 
Brophy’s with the gang for a month 
and I ain’t touched a cig for longer 
than that. And I aint cut school 
since December. Now can I join?” 

Lefty and Redney looked at each 
other in utter amazement. They 
cguldn’t believe it. 

“Spike, that sounds 


-< as if you want to be 
Ss a scout mighty bad,” 
said Lefty, “ and be- 


lieve me if: you are 
willing to discipline 
yourself that much 
to join the Ship 0’ 
Dreams I'll say 
you’ve got a good 
chance. How about 
it, fellows? ” 

“You said it,” came 
the answer from the 
rest of the fellows at 
headquarters. 
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Several rousing serials in 1921—that’s what you can 
look forward to if you subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine and the Biggest Magazine in the 
World for Boys. They are regular rip snorters, each 
and every one of these stories, and they will keep you 
on your toes to find out what’s coming next. Metipom’s 
Hostage by Ralph Henry Barbour. Boy Scout’s Life of 
Lincoln by Ida M. Tarbell, The Pirates and the Stow: 
aways by Dillon Wallace. The Frozen Barrier by Be!- 
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Back Along the Old Trail 


Look back over the trail, Scout, the trail 
of your battling sires, 

The trail that mounts from the centuries’ 
depths, to the peak of your own desires. 

See how it climbs from the dusk of the 
Past, from the Age of Bronze and Stone, 

Through the veil of years, with toil and 
tears, to the crest where you stand alone. 


Look at the wealth they bring you, Scout, 
the heritage of the years; 
re of the Norseman rovers, the 
mind of the Celtic seers, 
The strength of the Saxon bowmen, the 
courage of the grim Tartar. 
Men have fought and men have wrought, 
to make you what you are. 


Look that you keep the faith, Scout, true 
to the hopes they dared, 

The visions and dreams they died for, the 
faiths they held and shared. 

Like to your sires of old, Scout, be ye a 
pioneer too; 

Keen eyed and sure, clear eyed and pure, 
that the trail may be cleared anew. 


VERSE AND DECORATION BY HENRY PITZ 
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G6 OM LIN- 
coln has 
bought a 


farm,”— 
that is what all his 
Kentucky _ relatives 
--half-brothers and 
sisters, aunts and 
uncles and cousins, 
were saying to one 
another. To be sure, 
‘Tom was a carpen- 
ter, but in those 
days in Kentucky— 
it was in 1803 that 
the farm was bought 
people felt rightly 
that the great busi- 
ness of a man, as in 
all newly _ settled 
countries, was clear- 
ing and breaking the 
land, opening roads, 
driving out Indians 
and wild beasts. 
As Tom was only 
23 years old and 
since he was five had 
been an orphan with 
no settled home, this 
buying of a farm 
was an event in the 
family. It meant 
that he was going to 
settle down; per- 
haps that he was 
getting ready to 
marry. And, as a 
matter of fact, that 
is what it did mean, 
for on June 12, 1806. 
he was married to 
a girl called Nancy 





water to the field 
where his _ father 
worked, picking 
berries in the sum- 
mer and nuts in 
the fall and when 
planting was going 
on, dropping seeds. 
One of the few 
things about this 
farm he remembered 
when he grew up was 
a disaster that came 
to seeds he had 
dropped. His father 
was planting corn 
in what they called 
the big field—seven 
acres lying in the 
valley along the 
creek. Little Abra- 
ham followed and 
into every other hill 
of every other row 
he dropped two 
pumpkin seeds. The 
field must have 
seemed pretty big 
to a seven year old 
boy, and he must 
have felt almost as 
discouraged as his 
father probably did 
when, just after the 
planting was finish- 
ed, a big rain sent 
the water rushing 
down all the gorges 
on the farm, flood- 
ing the entire valley 
and of course wash- 
ing out the pump- 
kin seeds as well as 











Hanks, like himself 
an orphan, depend- 
ent upon her kinsfolk—a sister of the man with whom he had 
learned his trade, Joseph Hanks of Elizabethtown. 

A wedding was a great event in those days. People 
came from long distances, often remaining over night for 
the infare or reception which was given on the day after. 
Nancy Hanks and Thomas Lincoln’s wedding was given jointly by her guardian and 
her uncle, Richard Berry, at the latter’s home near Springfield, Kentucky. The supper 
was long talked of. There was every luxury that pioneer life afforded—roast venison, 
bear steak, barbacued sheep, wild roasted turkeys and ducks; fruit and maple syrups 
served in big gourds; peaches and honey—a dozen dishes unknown to a feast in our day. 


OM and Nancy Lincoln did not go to live at once on their farm, but for two years 

remained in Elizabethtown, 13 miles away, Tom getting his land ready for cultiva- 
tion and plying his trade as he could. When they finally moved into the country, they 
carried with them a little girl, a year old, named after her mother. And here on this 
farm, a year later, the 12th of February, 1809, a boy was born. He was named after 
his grandfather Abraham—Abraham Lincoln, 

The cabin home where the little boy was born was similar to the first homes of most 
of the Kentucky settlers in those early days. It was built of oak logs, ten to a side, 
forming walls about seven feet in height. The openings between the logs were chinked 
with mortar of clay and stones, making a solid wall, warm in winter and cool in summer. 
At one end of the cabin was a big outside chimney, its base of logs and clay, its stack 
of the flat stones of that part of the world. Inside, over the great fireplace was a 
mantel. A crane swung from one side, on which the pots were hung. And there was 
a wide stone hearth. There was but one window and one door in this cabin, and the 
window never had other covering than a dressed 
deer skin or oiled paper, glass being almost unknown 
in Kentucky at that time. 

The little boy never knew much of his birth-place 9 
because, when ‘he was between four and five Sait You re 
miles to the east—a much larger piece of land, over 
200 acres, and much more interesting as it was sur- 
rounded by high hills and was heavily wooded with 
sycamore, oak, beech, hickory—all the trees of that 
part of the world. 

The woods were full of wild fowl, and big and little 
animals. The land was cut by picturesque ravines 
and threaded by a brook, so clear that you could see 
a pebble at the bottom. Knob Creek the stream 
was called. At the northern boundary of the farm 
it emptied into the Rolling Fork of the Salt River, 
a stream which flows into the Ohio about 25 miles 
west of Louisville. 


town. 


B* the time a boy was five years old in these 
pioneer days he began to help his father and 
mother, and little Abraham soon was bringing in 


They had to cut their road as they went 


By Ida M. Tarbell 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 
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Not Out of Luck 


old, his father moved to a new farm some fifteen you may think you are. And you may think that the scouts who live in 

Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois are very much in luck because they have 
They can go on “week ends” or “over 
nights’’ right along the trails Lincoln followed wken he was one of the “regular 
fellows” of that se-tion; they can even visit the Lincoln cabins. There are a lot 
of em doing it, and a lot more are going to do it after they get deep into this 
whacking old story Ida Tarbell has written for BOYS’ LIFE. But shucks, your 
luck is running almost as strong as theirs, only you probably don’t know it. No 
doubt you have just as interesting country right at your door, too. Bet there are 
some famous trails running right through your town. Iy you would only dig 
back into local history, you would probably discover that some old pigneers,or 
some old regiment, or some national hero had a lot to do with the building of your 
You may not be able to have such a bully yarn as this to stimulate your 
enthusiasm, but just the same if you get to digging, and searching and hibing, you'll 
find you live in just as interesting a section of the 
the Lincoln country. Read this corking stcry and then begin tolook around and see 
if you can’t find facts about your county just as interesting as these set down about 
the section Lincoln lived in. Go to it. Scouting for local history is lots of fun. 


HNN 


Lincoln country at their front door. 


the corn. 

But life on the farm was not all work, nor was it lonely. 
Abraham had not only his sister as a companion, but 
he had a schoolmate, Austin Gollaher. The two boys 
were about of an age and when school was not in session 
—which was much of the time, the term rarely being 
over three months of the year—they visited back and forth whenever their mothers 
would consent, and on these visits had many adventures. The most exciting was one 
Sunday when they were looking for partridges which Abraham had seen a few days 
before. Knob Creek was high that day, and they wanted to cross it. In the effort 
to walk a log, Abraham Lincoln fell in. Neither of the boys could swim, and it was 
only the courage and quick wit of Austin Gollaher that saved his playmate. Seizing 
a long pole, he succeeded in getting his drowning companion ashore. He thought he 
was dead when he had landed him, and was badly scared; but he was a good scout, 
though he had none of the fine training that a scout gets in our days. “I rolled and 
pounded him in decd earnest,’ he used to say in telling the story, “then I got him by the 
arms and shook him, the water meanwhile pouring out of his mouth. By this means 
I succeeded ‘in bringing him to, and he soon was all right.” 


hs was not only partridges that drew the boys to the woods. Part of the education 
of the pioneer was to know the tracks of animals, the call and flight of birds and fowls, 
the spots where the biggest berries grew, the pools fish loved—every sound of earth 
and air, every change of color in the tree or the ground, every print of hoof or claw, 
every trail of snake—must be recognized. Abraham and Austin learned to know where 
a fox had passed, a deer had drunk, an eagle nested, They knew the honk of the wild 
goose, the song of the cardinal bird, and no doubt they ran from many a real or 
imaginary bear, and killed snakes that were their 
friends as well as those that were their enemies. 
There was not much schooling, though both 
boys, as long as they lived, remembered the 
names of two of their. teachers—Zachariah Riney 
and Caleb Hazel. Abraham learned much more at 
home than he did at school, for his mother was am- 
bitious that her children should have opportunities 
that she and her husband had never had. It was in 
the long evenings that most of her teaching was done. 
Sitting on the door step, looking over the lovely land 
in the summer, or before the great roaring fire in 
the stone fireplace in the winter, Nancy and Tom 
Lincoln told their children all the stories they knew 
—stories of the Bible, of their own lives and of the 
lives of all their-forebears. In these long evenings the 
children learned of the tragedy of the Garden of 
Eden, how the boy Moses was rescued from the bull- 
rushes and grew up to be one of the great men of 
the land. They became acquainted with Isaac and 
Jacob and Samuel and David and ‘Goliath—the good 
men and the bad men of the Old Testament. They 
heard the beautiful story of the Christ and His 


U. S.A. as the boys who dwell in 
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Disciples, and were taught to repeat chapter after chap- 
ter of the wise and beautiful songs and proverbs and 
teachings of the great Book. 


T was in these evenings, on the door step or by the 

fire that Nancy and Abraham Lincoln learned all they 
knew of the families of their father and mother. There 
were many tales of hardship and of thrilling adventure, 
for both Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks had been 
carried from Virginia into Kentucky when very little 
children. Their families had traveled in great ox-carts, 
on horseback and on foot, in company with other pioneers, 
along a famous highway called the Old Wilderness Road. 
There were still Indians and dangerous beasts in the woods 
so that every mile of the journey had to be made in 
watchfulness. 

The story which they remembered longest was that of 
the death of their own grandfather Lincoln, for whom 
Abraham was named. Grandfather Lincoln had come to 
Kentucky with his family when Thomas was only about 
two years old. There were four older children—half- 
brothers and half-sisters of Thomas. Like all the pioneers 
of those days, they went for safety to live in what was 
called a stockade, made by arranging the ‘log cabins of 
a group of settlers around a small court. The cabins 
wére connected by high stout fences. There was but one 
entrance to a stockade, and no openings on the outside 
wall of these cabins excepting for rifle. 

Abrabam Lincoln was a rich man for those days, and 
he had taken up in Kentucky over 3,000 acres of land, in 
scattered tracts. One of these tracts he had set about 
clearing, with the help of his sons. Little Thomas was_of 
course too young to handle an axe, but be usually went 
with his father and brothers into the clearing. One day 
when they were at work, an Indian from ambush killed 
Abraham Lincoln. The. two older boys ran for help, leav- 
ing Thomas by his dead father. Just as the savage was 
seizing the child, the oldest boy, who had reached the 
cabin and found a rifle, shot him dead, thus saving his 
little brother from scalping or captivity. 

Thomas Lincoln told many other stories of his ‘wander- 


ings after his father’s death, and of all he had seen and 
heard in Tennessee and*’Kentucky and of the trips he 
had made down the Ohio to the Mississippi and so on 
down to New Orleans. He had many thrilling stories of 
hunting to tell them, for he was a splendid shot, and of 
mighty fights with quarrelsome bullies, in all of which 
he was victorious, 


E talked to. the children, no doubt, of their country, 

the United States—only tfirty-three years old when 
Abraham Lincoln was born. He told them what he knew 
of their Virginia relatives that had fought in the Revo- 
lution, what he knew of George Washington, and what 
he had seen and heard of the attempt of Aaron Burr and 
his friends to seize Texas and set up a kingdom, in which 
he hoped some day to include even the very State of 
Kentucky. 

There were great tales to tell around the fire in, those 
days of the things the pioneer and his friends had seen 
and of which they had been a part. 

When young Abraham Lincoln was seven years old, his 
first venture in pioneer traveling came. His father was 
disappointed with his life on Knob Creek, and thought 
that he might improve his chances by moving north into 
the territory of Indiana, which was expected soon to be- 
come a State. One of his half-brothers, Josiah Lincoln, 
had already settled in Indiana, and a visit to him had 
convinced Thomas Lincoln that he would do well to try 
his fortune there. So, in 1816, he began his preparations 
to move by building a flat boat and by selling his title 
to the land on Knob Creek, taking ‘in exchange a little 
money and a large amount of produce that he hoped to 
be able to sell as he travelled. 

Late in the summer, Abraham and Austin had the ex- 
citement of seeing this boat loaded and launched on the 


.Rolling Fork, and of watching Thomas Lincoln float out 


of sight on his journey. 

When he returned several weeks later, he had a fine 
story of adventure to tell. His journey had been safe 
until he reached the Ohio river, where, almost at once, he 
was caught in the tides and swamped. With a great deal 


BOYS’ LIFE 


of hard work, he righted his boat, rescued his hogsheads 
and his tools and made his way across the river finally 
landing near the town of Troy, Indiana. 

Here he stored the freight he had saved, sold his 
boat and started northwest afoot into what is now 
known as Spencer County. He told them that after travel- 
ing about sixteen miles he had come upon a beautiful 
piece of rolling land, heavily wooded with hickory, oak, 
walnut, and sugar maples—trees so old and large that 
they had in many places crowded out underbrush, making 
an open forest, fit for grazing. He told them how this 
land lay between the forks of a big creek, known as 
Pigeon Creek, along the banks of which were many 
openings or prairies. He described how he had marked 
off a quarter-section by cutting brush at the corners and 
burning them, to indicate that the land had been taken, 
and then how, to legalize this preemption, he had walked 
still further west to Vincennes, where the land office of 
Indiana was then located, and had entered his claim. Now 
he was back and they were to start at once for their 
new home. 


HERE was a great bustle of packing, in which the chil- 
dren of course took their part. They helped load all 
the family possessions—feather beds, coverlets, furniture, 
the Dutch oven, pots and skillets and the plow, into a wagon, 
Finally, when all was ready the sad part came, the 
saying of good-byes—Abraham to his friend Austin, and, 
saddest of all, a visit with their mother to the grave of 
a baby brother who had died only a few months before. 
The journey northward was full of joy and interest 
for the children. They camped at night in strange and 
beautiful places. They crossed the great river, team and 
all, on a ferry. The river must have seemed like a sea 
to the children. Landing on the other side, they took up 
their route through an almost unbroken wilderness. Only 
a bridle path ran through this part of the country. They 
had to cut their road as they went. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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big way had made Jack 

Williams so popular that 

I suppose every man in 
the regiment knew him. He was 
a hospital apprentice, seventeen 
or eighteen years old, attached to 
the marines. Whenever a man 
fell out on a hike Jack was al- 
ways on hand to help him catch 
up with the outfit, and when in 
the midst of an advance boys be- 
gan to drop the cry was always 
for Jack who with his kit of 
bandages and iodine could always 
be counted upon to be in the 
thickest of the fight. That was 
his job. 

When we attacked at Soissons 
Jack was along as usual, cheery 
and smiling. We lined up on the 
edge of a great golden wheat 
field dotted with scarlet poppies. 
Every now and then bursts of 
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man words all at the same 





time, so that when he_ was 








EDWARD HARDY 
12 YEARS OLD—FRESHMAN AT COLUMBIA 
MASTER OF TWELVE LANGUAGES 














bullets would come singing through 
us with thin painful whines, but 
no one minded them much, for 
thinking what was still to come. 

It was a wonderful July day. 
The sky was deep blue. The sun- 
light was brilliant and_ struck 
daggers of light from the great 
line of fixed bayonets. Only Jack 
did not have a bayonet. Hospital 
apprentices did not carry arms— 
only their kit of bandages and 


iodine. They went over with the 
front line just the same. It took 
nerve. 

The word came to go. We 


waded through that golden field 
and then through another for two 
and a half miles. Many boys ell 
and were hidden. Jack was kept 
very busy. Many times I thought 
he was done for, especially the time when a bursting shell 
threw him, but he always managed to keep going. 

When we were very cluse to the enemy we had to halt 
and lie down. We had so few men left it would have been 
folly to press on. Jack ran from man to man, continually 
exposing himself to a heavy machine gun fire, dressing 
wounds. 


UDDENLY something tore a hole in my leg. It 
happened so quickly it did not hurt much, only felt 
strange and numb. 
“Jack!” That was my first cry. In an instant he 
was beside of me cutting my trousers leg and bandaging 
the wound. He looked pale and tired and hot but he 


grinned just the same. Grinned while bullets whined 
past him! 
“Jack!” The call came from the right. 


“Well, I'm off,” he said. But before he stood up to 
hurry to the boy who had called, he slipped the Ked 
Cross band from his right arm and put it on his left. 

“What are you doing that for?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “ When I go down here to the right, 
my left side will be towards Heinie. My chance of getting 
through may be better if they see the Red Cross.” 

There was nothing theatrical in his manner, he was 
making no grand stand play. A wounded chap had called 
him and he was answering the call at the same time taking 
what little precaution that was possible in order to save 
himself to carry on his work. ‘Good luck, Jack, and 
thanks! We shook hands. 

“Oh! that’s all right!” he smiled. Then he got up, 
took about two steps and fell dead. It was too thick for 
tven a Red Cross man to get through. 

I suppose there were hundreds of others like Jack, boys 
who played their parts superlatively well, who smiled and 
then ‘ went west.’ We have heard of lots of them. Was 
it the war that made these boys what they were, or did 
they always possess the qualities which go into the making 
of an all American fellow? The war did not do it. The 
war was simply the medium through which they developed. 
Boys like Jack have certain qualities in them which, 
when given half a chance, will make heroes of them, or 
great scholars, or musicians, or real men in any of the 
walks of life in which real men walk. 


HERBET B.HAFLETT 
A 1S YEAR OLD HARVARD 
FRESHMAN 






two years old he spoke all four 
equally well. Of course he got 
them all mixed up because he did 
not know one language from an- 
other, but after a while he was able 
to separate them. When he was 
five he started to learn Hebrew 
and took up Latin at the age of 
seven .and Greek a year later. 
Since that time he has mastered 
Arabic, Spanish, Portuguese, As- 
syrian and Armenian! What he 
is going to do with so many 
languages I am sure I do not 
know, but at any rate it shows 
pretty well what a fellow can do 
when he wants to. Languages 
and history are his favorite studiés, 
but since he is determined to have 
a general education he has mas- 
tered algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, calculus, and astronomy ! 
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HORACE A.WADE 
11 YEARS OLD 
HAS ACHIEVED FAME AS 
AN AUTHOR 


F course during the war these qualities, such as 

ambition, pluck, stick-to-it-iveness, and determination 
to do one’s duty no matter what it is, exhibited themselves 
under circumstances which are hardly likely to be repeated 
very soon. What then about all the boys who were not 
old enough during the war to go over seas? What chance 
have they to show what they are made of? 

Well, here is the answer in another question. What do 
you like to do best? Perhaps you like to go camping or 
hunting, or perhaps play baseball or some other sport, 
only that sort of thing does not count. Jack probably 
liked those things too, but when he went into the service 
he signed up as a hospital apprentice. Decide on what 
you really are going to do and then set out to do it with 
all the pep you put into a game of ball, with all the 
patiencé you show when you build a fire with wet wood, 
and with all the cheerful bravery and devotion that Jack 
showed when he went over at Soissons. 

It can be done. Other boys have done it. Boys no dif- 
ferent from you. A lot of them are not eighteen, nor 
seventeen, nor sixteen, nor even fifteen! There’s a boy 
at Columbia College now who is only twelve years old and 
he already knows twelve languages—one for every year 
of his age! And then there is Robert Murray who is 
also only twelve and who is said to have the most wonder- 
ful voice that has ever been heard. Samuel Rzeszewski 
is nine years old and plays twenty games of chess all at 
the same time, and he wins them too. So the list goes on. 

Edward Roche Hardy has been a student practically 
since his birth and says that he prefers study to anything 
else and almost grudges the time necessary for sleeping 
and eating. I am not sure about this last statement 
though, because I recently had luncheon with him and I 
have never in my life seen a boy of twelve eat as much 
as young Hardy managed to put away! When I met 
him he had just come from the pool where he had been 
having a swim before luncheon. Perhaps that was what 
gave him his appetite! He passed both freshman and 
sophomore swimming tests when he entered Columbia. 


DWARD is the son.of highly educated and intelligent 
parents. He learned to speak four languages at 
once when a baby, at the time when an ordinary child 
learns to speak his native tongue. Instead of lisping 
“Papa” and “Mama” like an ordinary American child, 
young Hardy learned English, Italian, French, and Ger- 


FREDERICK SANTEE 
A 13 YEAR OLD HARVARD 
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It would seem as though all of 
this should be quite enough to keep 
a fellow pretty busy, but besides 
the above he has learned to play 
the piano, harp and violin! Then 
one day he went to New York 
University and took the scoutmas- 
ter’s course, passing his examina- 
tion with one hundred percent! 

“TI am particularly interested in 
History, both Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” says Edward; “ that accounts 
for my having learned as many 
languages as is possible, since one 
cannot hope to understand the 
history of a nation unless one 
understands its language.” When 
asked whether he thought any boy 
could accomplish what he has ac- 
complished, he said: “Yes, I be- 
lieve so; provided that he likes to 
study. He can, of course, be made to learn, but no one 
can accomplish anything with very great success unless 
his whole heart is in it.” 

There is no question but that Edward is a perfectly 
normal boy, but one who, since earliest childhood, ‘has 
been put through what might be styled an intensive course 
of educational training. What one becomes conscious of 
in his first meeting with Edward is his wonderful com- 
mand of English. He speaks with an ease of expression 
that would be surprising in a man many years his senior. 





OBERT MURRAY '‘sings—sings like a bird. Musical 

experts have said that this twelve year old boy has 
the most marvelous voice that has ever come from a 
human throat. Recently he reached a note higher than 
anyone has ever been able to reach before. Robert’s range 
covers three octaves; that is twenty-four notes. The 
usual range is about two octaves. He has always loved 
music and being a lad possessed of those qualities which 
make for success he’ started in to work very early in the 
game and by persistent hard work and lots of enthusiasm 
he is well on the way towards making a big name for 
himself. Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
singing is no easy job. It is very difficult and requires lots 
of study and practice. Even Caruso practices almost 
every day. ; 

Then there is Samuel Rzeszewski, the nine year old 
Polish chess master. Here is a boy who about three years 
ago learned the various moves in chess by watching other 
people play. Since that time he has lived, breathed, and 
thought nothing but chess. He has concentrated all of 
his mental forces on the intricacies of the game and has 
mastered whole libraries on “ openings” and their varia- 
tions, so that he knows them by heart. 

As the variations possible in the game of chess run 
into the millions, and as each of these moves calls for a 
certain answering move, you can perhaps realize what a 
tremendous lot of study is necessary before one can claim 
to be a master of the game. Of course no one could 
possibly remember all the moves and all of the answers, 
but the man who can remember the greatest number will 
always win in the end. A little while ago Samuel went 
up to West Point, where he played twenty games all at 
the same time and won all but one game which was a 
draw. He says that he believes that anyone of normal 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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No such a pack could leave the road without leaving a trail which could be seen for half a mile 


“You Tell’Em 


UB STAFFORD never had much to say about 
himself, which was one reason why other people 


had. “Troop Fifteen oughter get its hooks on 

that kid,” declared Red Collins emphatically, 
“before Eleven makes him a tenderfoot and us look 
foolish.” 


“He’s Dog Starr’s cousin,” mourned Jim Hawley; “no 
chance!” 

“ Not if we sit down and weep about it,” snapped Red. 
“ What do you think he’s goin’ to do, come round and ask 
us to send him an engraved invitation to join Fifteen?” 

“ Let’s go see his father,” suggested Biddy Brigham. 

‘Red groaned. “I did that thing last week. Got in- 
formed Tub did his own choosing.” 

“ He’s a good kid!” declared Jim. 

Red rose. “If it wasn’t for troop discipline,” he 
stated, “I’d be the first to take a punch at you. What 
I'm after is help.” 

“Let’s find out what Eleven’s doin’ to get him, Red,” 
suggested Jack Davis hopefully. 

“Not in a thousand years! We stand on our own feet. 
And they wouldn't tell us anyway,” he added. “ The 
Dog’s got some scheme to get that kid or he wouldn't be 
lookin’ so blamed innocent. Can’t some of you mutts 
. produce an idea?” 

“ Appoint a committee.” 

“On ideas? No ones eligible.” 

“Move the matter be referred to the troop leader with 
power,” cried Jim. 

“* Seconded.” 

Red tried to avoid it but failed. He wanted help quite 
as much as he wanted Tub Stafford in Fifteen. The 
rest knew it. Therefore they rejoiced, first, because they 
knew Red was entirely capable; secondly, because, for 
once, they had tripped him; and, lastly, because each in- 
tended to do his full share but preferred that what credit 
might come should be Red’s. It was a way Fifteen had. 
It was one of the things which made it a crack troop. 


F course it was mere chance that Red and Biddy hap- 

pened to meet Tub on the way home from school the 
next afternoon. That they had waited an hour on that 
particular corner was due entirely to the fact that par- 
ticular corner just happened to be in that particular 
spot at that especial time. “’Lo, Staff!” greeted Biddy. 
“Seen Dog Starr ’round here?” 

“Not since this noon.” 

“Oh!” The tone contained real disappointment but 
Bid was sure his heart was crowding his toes out of his 
shoes. 

““What’s The Dog got on his mind these days?” queried 
Red indifferently. 

“He was talking Scouting with me.” 

“That so? Good troop, Eleven,” he 
frankly. 

*“Glad to hear you say that, Collins,’ came the sober 
answer. “I thought so, too. Mother and father are 
going to let me join the scouts now I’m old enough an’ 
Doggie sorter hinted they might find room for me in 
Troop Eleven.” 


acknowledged 





“*Commodatin’ cuss!” growled Red, under his breath. 
“ But, Staff,” he went on, aloud, “ you could join Fifteen, 
you know. We'll find room for you without one little 
bit of trouble.’ 

The younger boy’s eyes grew round with surprise. 
a year he had longed for the day when he would be old 
enough to be made a tenderfoot and his second dream 
was to have a chance to join either of these troops. Now 
to be told he could take his choice made him gulp. 
“Gee!” he exclaimed. “ That’s mighty nice in you fel- 
lows.” 

“Not a bit,” retorted Red with wonderful indifference. 
“ Always glad to help a chap become a scout. Come round 
Wednesday evening and we'll make you a tenderfoot of 
Fifteen.” It was too easy! 

“I’ve promised Doggie I’d go to his troop’s meeting 
that night,” confessed Tub. “He thought it would be a 
good thing for me to be introduced to all his crowd.’ 

Red groaned aloud. “Oh, what’s the use! See here, 
Tubby, I'm goin’ to blaze a clear trail for you. Dog 
Starr’s crazy to get you to join Eleven; every scout in 
I’m crazy to get you to join Fifteen; every 
There you are.” 


For 


it wants you. 
scout in our outfit wants you. 


UB’S face went red, then white. He didn’t know what 
to do, what to say. He knew Collins and knew he never 
said a thing without mean- 
ing it. The only thing he 
didn’t know was_ himself. 
And that was why both 
troops were so anxious to 
get his name on their roster. 
He proceeded to take the 
whole matter to the source 
of all good advice—his 
father. Mr. Stafford looked 
him over and smiled con- 
tentedly. “What would I 
do in your place?” he re- 
peated. “Oh, I'd probably 
get a swelled head and spoil 
my chance for getting into 
either. I’d probably do a 
whole lot of other crazy 
things but I sorter reckon 
I'd do them on my own, son. 
You've a husky young pair 
of feet; they were given you 
to stand on.” 


Tub accepted the hint 
with a solemn nod. The 
decision was his to make. 


Dog Starr endeavored to 
assist him in making it the 
next afternoon with an 
hour’s cousinly debate. 
The Dog had met Red and 
he, too, was now out in the 
open. It was a matter of 


troop pride now _ and, 
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when Eleven’s honor was at stake, The Dog was some 
conversationalist. 

“*Course Im not goin’ to knock Fifteen,” he acknowl. 
edged; “it’s a good troop an’ everythin’. But Eleven’s 
got two more first class scouts, even if Red Collins is 
an Eagle. We take a mighty lot of pains with our tender- 
feet, Tubby, ole hoss, an’ we'll have you a Second Class 
Scout pronto.” 

“I'm still thinking,” confessed Tub. “Red asked me 
to go on a hike Saturday; I guess I’ll do that before I 
make up my mind.” 

“But you’re coming to our meeting to-morrow night, 
aren't you?” The question was heavy with anxiety. 

“I'd like to.” : 

“Then you'll learn a whole lot of things,” he declared 
with a confidence he was far from feeling. ‘“ Don’t hurry, 
ole chap; take all the time you need to make up your 
mind. The more you think about Eleven, the more you'll 
be for it. Believe me, its a great gang! You tell him, 
Waterbury; you’ve got the time.” 

Tub came out of that meeting with the firm convic- 
tion that The Dog had been startlingly modest in setting 
forth the allurements of Eleven. He had never had a 
better time and, while the fellows had not gone out of 
their way to make him feel at home, he had that very 
sensation for they had given him opportunity to be just 
himself. 

It took about all his will 
power not to tell Doggie 
on the way home that he 
would join Eleven without 
further consideration. But 
he remembered his promise 
to Red and held his tongue. 
He could say what he had 
to say after Saturday's 
hike. But Friday night 
came the first snow of the 
winter and, as Tub looked 
out of the window the fol- 
lowing morning, he sighed a 
long sigh of relief. Nature 
had solved his problem for 
him. The snow would pre- 
vent the long tramp in the 
country and_ Fifteen 
wouldn’t have to bother with 
him in the future. 

Yet before he was through 
breakfast he heard a shrill 
whistle from the direction of 
the front gate. His father 
glanced over the top of 
his paper, his eyes twink- 
ling. ‘“ Hear the snow birds 
call!” he chuckled. “ Seems 
to take more than an imma- 
ture blizzard to put 4 
damper on the scouts, son.” 

“Tf it’s Collins,” answered 
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Bud, “he’s most probably just comin’ round to say the 
hike’s postponed.” 
“Think so? From what I’ve heard, I haven’t that idea 


of scouts. They made an engagement with you; they'll 
keep it.” 

“Soll I.” He jumped up and ran to answer the door 
bell. 


“Good morning, little sunbeam!” grinned Red. “ Art 
ready?” 

“ Are you really going? ” 

“Going?” For a second Collins’ face was blank. 
“Why not? You tell ’em, snow; you've got the crust.” 

“T didn’t think you would go,” Bud admitted. 

“Not really? Why, it’s goin’ to be more fun than a 
house afire. Only thought we were going to have a chance 
to show you how to cook a dinner but this grand young 
storm’s came rompin’ along in the nick of time. Eleven’s 
challenged us to lose 
’em; [ve just heard 
from The Dog. He’s 


roundin’ up his 
troop right now. 
Get your raiment 


on an’ I'll tell you 
all about it on the 
way down.” 


ew minutes 
later Bud was 
running down the 
street beside Red. 
“What do you mean 
by ‘losin’ Eleven?” 

“Game we in- 
vented here,” he ex- 
plained. “We get 
half an hour’s start; 
then Eleven tries to 
catch us. Hare an’ 
hounds stuff, sorter.” 

“But they won’t 
have a bit of trouble 


catching you’ with 
this snow. Fifteen 
will leave a_ plain 


trail.” 

“Will it?” grinned 
Red. “ You tell him, 
Fiji; you’ve got the 
Ng 

“ But how can you 
do it unless you stick 
to the roads where 


the tracks  won’t 
show at all?” 
“Can’t follow a 
road more’n a hun- 
dred yards after 





leaving the take-off. 
You'll see. The Dog’s 
some hound on a 
trail, too! They 
got us twice last winter and we lost ’em once. This’ is 
where we'even it up. There’s the crowd,” he said, a 
moment later: “ You stick close to me. I’ve a lot of 
orders an’ things to give an’ maybe I won’t seem like the 
polite host.” 

“°S all right.” 

“Sure! °Lo, there, you Biddy! Where's The Dog?” 

“Round the corner in conflab with his blood hounds.” 

Red whistled loudly as he rounded the corner. He had 
no desire to overhear any of Eleven’s secret plans. The 
Dog waved him a welcome. “Which way you goin’, 
Red?” 

“ East. 

“Fair enough! 





Take off at Hickson’s Corners.” 
How’s the family time piece?” 

The two compared watches. The Dog’s was only an 
hour and a quarter apart from Red’s. They compro- 
mised the time. “ Hope mine’ll run till we catch you,” 
said The Dog. 

“What is the treasure? 
things? ” 

Doggie grinned. “Getcher!” he chuckled. “ We'll have 
you inside the four hour limit.” 

“You'll have some hike!” promised Red with equal 


One of those run-a-year 


good nature. “Shall we get started?” 
“Go to it! Good luck to you, Reddie.” 
“Till need it,’ he called back. “’Tension, Fifteen! 


Ready? Hike!” 

The thirty members of the troop were off at a dog trot. 
They had no intention of wasting time on the way to 
Hickson’s. The khaki clad legs pounded in unison as, 
heads up, the troop whirled out of the city. Now the 
show was clean and unmarred. Tub Stafford, at the 
leader’s heels, looked about ‘him with increasing wonder. 
No such pack could leave the road without making a trail 
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which could be seen half a mile under present conditions. 
Hickson’s Corners came at last. Beyond it the pines 
stood black and cold above the white blanket. nly a 
little further to the east rose the hills, wooded, silent. 
Tub expected a check but Red turned as he ran. “ Scat- 
ter!” he commanded. “Gather by patrols in fifteen min- 
utes. Patrols form troop at the Blaine farm in an hour. 
Fast work now; it’s a good four miles cross country.” 


EFORE Tub knew what had happened, the troop had 
disintegrated. Across the, fields raced the scouts. 
There seemed neither order nor method. Had he known the 
patrol leaders, he would have understood the queer cries 
which held the little groups within signaling distance. 
“Come on,” cried Red. 
The pace was fast now. Tub began to realize in what 
good condition these fellows were. They cut across the 
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a hike? You tell ’em weather; you’ve got the wind.” 

They climbed a rail fence. “ Blaine farm begins here,” 
announced Red. “There’s Eagle Patrol comin’ out of. 
the woods.” 

The Eagles saw the Wolves at the same moment. With 
a yell, they started for the distant farm house. “ Poor 
work, that,” growled Red. “They’ll pull their corks be- 
fore they have to. Steady, Wolves!” 

He brought his own patrol in at a swinging trot to 
find the Eagles already talking with the two patrols 
which had taken shorter routes. But Collins did not join 
the crowd leaning against the fence. He was still in the 
open, watch in hand, eagerly looking for the missing Fox 
Patrol. The meeting time came and passed without its 
appearance. Trumball joined him. “Suppese Bid’s been 
caught?” he asked in a low tone. 

“Hope not. Fierce if he has. Worst ever.” 

There’s semebedy 
breaking eut ef the 
woods new.” 

Red saw, too. A 
moment more and 
other boys appeared. 
“Its Bid,” Red 
stated. “See ’em 
come.” 

The Foxes were 
certainly making up 
lost time. They came 
across the level 
fields like snow be- 
fore the wind. “ Got 
stuck in a swamp,” 
panted Biddy. “The 
Dog’s havin’ a good 
time followin’ us, 
all right, all right!” 

“Hope so.” But 
Red was not opti- 
mistic. He knew 
Dog Starr of old. 
“We've got to beat 
it,” he called. 
* Ready? Forward!” 


HEY were away 

ag a troop. For 
nearly their allotted 
hundred yards they 
followed the high- 
way, then turned in- 
to the fields. “Single 
file,” yelled Red; 
“footstep stuff.” 

It looked almost 
like a single trail as 
it wound into the 
woods, but Red did 
not believe it would 
deceive Eleven long. 





They leaped an unfrozen brook 


fields at a speed which made him wonder could he last. 
Into the woods he followed Red. “Yelp! Yelp!” howled 
that worthy. From the right came answering yelps. 

“Wolf Patrol,” grunted Red; “keepin’ in touch.” 

They leaped an unfrozen brook, fought through a 
swamp, turned along its edge and worked eastward. 
Three sharp yelps were answered as sharply. Red 
stopped. From either side the Wolf: Patrol raced in to 
rally on its leader. 

“ Forward, Wolf Patrol!” ordered the leader and set 
cut toward thé mountains on as straight a line as he 
could lay. On all sides was quiet. Tub began to under- 
stand what training meant. The scattered patrols were 
units now. Each was driving for that distant farm. 

“You've lost Eleven already, Red,” he panted. 

“Lost nothin’!” came the disconcerting retort. “ Each 
of ’em will take a single trail and follow it to where the 
patrols formed. The Dog’s no infant.” 

The younger boy was aghast. “Then why’d you do 
it?” 

“On the chance ef some member of Eleven getting 
lost. They’ve got to have a complete roll call five 
minutes after catching us or we win. Save your breath; 
you'll need it.” 

Within six minutes he appreciated how good this 
advice was. His breath was coming in gasps. The Blaine 
farm must be at world’s end. He hoped there would be 
a check there. Collins caught a glimpse of the red little 
face. “Patrol walk!” he commanded sharply. 

Tub saw Joe Trumball look at him. “I am about in,” 
he confessed frankly. 

“ Don’t blame you,” acknowledged Joe instantly. “‘ Some 
pace!” None would have dreamed, from Joe’s voice, he 
was the fastest chap in the troop. “Is it a good day for 


Once in the thickets 

he split the troop 
into patrois again, ordering them to work eastward. He 
knew he was keeping too fast a pace to last but the Foxes 
had lost time which must be won back. Tubby Stafford 
began to wish his legs were a couple of yards longer 
and that his feet weighed less than a ton apiece. 

Again Red looked at his watch. He should have been 
a mile beyond where they were. “Foxes and Eagles 
circle back and change wings,” he ordered. 

Tubby had just life enough left to be interested in the 
manoeuver. As he trotted along he saw the Foxes, on 
the left wing, swing northward and disappear while, on 
the right, the Eagles swung south. “They'll do a fast 
quarter, swing back, mix up the back trail, cross it and 
get out on our flanks again,’ explained Red. “ You 
stand still while I circle the Wolves on themselves.” 

The snow was badly plowed before the troop was once 
more in line ahead. Buddy could see no chance of 
Eileven’s ever solving such a problem in trailing. He 
wondered why Red did not ease up the pace and laugh 
a bit. 

Red knew the troop was almost winded. He also knew 
his own plan. They won a bare knoll. “ Bid,” he called, 
“hide here and watch for Eleven. When you see ’em, 
join quick.” 

Biddy nodded. He would need all his breath for the 
dash he must make. He slipped own behind a boulder 
on the crest and watched the rest disappear. 

Red went on, gradually working northward until he 
came to a road, then led them across it. A hundred yards 
and he turned into it again, to follow it for seventy-five, 
then out. Half a dozen times he repeated the manoeuver. 
They took each crossing more slowly. At a fork he 
signaled a halt. “ What’s the matter?” asked Joe. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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T was the first time that 

Miles had ever been on 

a steamer. It was the 

first time he had ever 
been in such a crowd—a 
part of it—bound for a 
strange distination, see- 4 
ing and hearing hee 
things, and smelling 
them, that he had 
never dreamed ex- 
isted. It was 
bewildering, 
it made him 
feel very 
young and 
small and 
lonely, des. 
pite the com- 
pany of his 
dog Tige; 
yet, after 
the first day 
or so of strangen-s:, he found it exhilarat- 
ing. The river i'self, the Mighty Missis- 
sippi, should ne. be unfriendly to him, 
he fancied, for once, a long time ago, the 
first and only other time that he had been 
afloat upon it, it had been kind to him 
while cruel to others. 

Sometimes the river, sweeping to the sea, intolerant of 
curve and shallow, calls upon its cousin, the rain, and 
swollen by a hundred freshets, rises in its might and 
gouges a straight course, regardless of sandy-bluff or tree- 
set bank. It undermines the one and sucks the other 
down, tearing the great trunks loose from the soil and 
leaving them scattered along its bars as traps for the 
impudent mortals who dare to use the river for their high- 
way. 

It forsakes its bed, it leaves rafts and boats and even 
the proud steamers aground in destroyed plantations, it 
ravages the cabins of those who have built too close to its 
uncertain margin, taking toll of life and hard-earned 
properties, roaring and raging, shaking a tawny mane 
until its anger dies down and once more the boats of men 
venture out upon the tide. 

Miles, gazing at the wide stream, its exposed sandbars, 
that the mate called towheads, the logs with their trunks 
pointing upstream, called snags, those with their trunks 
downstream, most dangerous of all, the sawyers, hidden 
at times by the force of the current and suddenly bobbing 
up beneath a boat’s keel; watching these and the forests 
marshalled along the far-off banks; he wondered just where 
they had found him, a waif of the river, just able to talk 
a little, tied to the chimney by a big man with a beard, 
who must have been his father. A man who had been 
swept away and drowned. It was because of that they 
had called him Mississippi Miles, lacking a better name. 
And now once more the river bore him on—to what ad- 
venture? 


a 
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ILES was what is known as a deck-passenger, with 
privilege of the second table. There was no bunk 
for him on the overcrowded craft, but the weather was 
fine, though warm, there was no chance of rain, and he 
liked better to lie curled up quietly with Tige to cuddle 
and to guard his few belongings, carried in a rawhide net. 
Nights he would wake up at the shrill toot-toot of the 
whistle and the shouts of the mate, the scurry that pro- 
claimed they were about to make a landing. 

Then there would be a light high on the bank, where a 
flag would fly by day, and other lights lower down racing 
along, carried by hurrying men. The steamer would glide 
shorewards, the big walking-beam slow down, the moorifig 
rope be flung out and the vessel ride to the wharf or the 
bank. If there was only a little merchandise to take on 
or put off, or passengers to transfer, Miles did not get up, 
but, if it was a station for wooding-up, he would hurry to 
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the rail, never tired of the sight. 
There would be a score or more of 
torches, a big beam of light from the 
steamer, and up and down the gang- 
plank would stream negroes, bare- 
legged, bare-headed, bare-armed, black 
skins shiny with 
sweat, eyes rolling as 
they toted great piles 
of cordwood for the 
hungry furnaces, com- 
peting for the honor 
of being the “boss 
toter” of that land- 
ing. The steamer’s 
whistles would toot, 
the darkies chant and 
the mate yell sarcastic 
comments until the tale of a hundred 
cords was complete and the boat 
would slide off with a farewell blast, 
and Miles would go to sleep again 
with the call of the pilot— by the 
mark twain!” sounding in his ears. 

Daytimes all the passengers would 
throng to watch the spectacle, themselves forming a 
strange picture. Men of all occupations, of wondrous 
variety of dress and speech and manners: Suckers trom 
Illinois, Badgers from the lead-mines of Missouri; Wol- 
verines from Michigan and Buckeyes from Ohio; Red- 
horses from Kentucky and Hunters from distant Oregon, 
ciad in fantastical and outlandish attire. 
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OME wore hunting shirts of striped calico that looked 
as if they had been made of bed-ticking. There were 
Winnebago wampum belts and Cherokee moccasins, jerkins 
of tanned and untanned deerhide, with fringed seams and 
bead embroideries, fur caps, with tails of mink and coon 
a-swing; New York frock coats, red and blue shirts, high 
leather boots, rainbow-checkered Mackinaw jackets on the 
Canadian voyageurs. Southern planters in suits of fine 
buff linen with wide-brimmed hats of chosen straw and 
shirts of spotless cambric. Gamblers in black clothes and 
slouch hats, diamonds in their shirt bosoms and on their 
hands, frontiersmen hobnobbing with shrewd Yankee 
peddlers, bronzed and bearded hunters and trappers, a 
bewildering, kaleidoscopic crowd, filled with life and 
energy. 

Miles, wondering what he would be by the time he 
grew to manhood, how he would match up with any one 
of all these types, heard a low growl from Tige and, 
putting his hand to the dog’s neck, felt his bristles lifting 
and stiffening. A man was coming across the deck 
towards them, a fierce-looking dog at his heels, stepping 
stiff-legged, breathing deep-throated defiance at Tige. 
Man and dog were both gigantic of their kind. The beast 
looked more like a wolf than a domestic animal. And his 
master bore the stamp of the wilderness. His skin was 
tanned to the hue of tortoiseshell and a great beak of a 
nose stuck out beneath black eyes that gleamed good 
naturedly enough, belying a scar that ran across one cheek 
from eyebrow to where the thick beard covered the jaw. 
Leather jerkins, leather pantaloons, leather belt and hide 
moccasins proclaimed him the hunter or trapper. His 
name, Miles knew, was Wild Bill. No surname was 
needed, asked for or vouchsafed. “ Wild Bill” even the 
officious purser called him. 


UT he smiled at Miles nevertheless. They were 
friends. For the hunter had caught the boy gazing 
over the river wistfully and had asked him “wot was 
eatin’ of him?” It was the look in his eyes that had 
made Miles tell him about his being a foundling of the 
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river and it was Wild Bill’s answer that had won the 
boy’s heart. 

“You got a name to be proud of, son. Mebbe you'll 
make the-river proud of you w’en you git yore growth.” 
That had been yesterday. Since then, Wild -Bill had not 
been on deck. 

“Time we made them two dorgs fr’en’ly,” he said as 
he came up next day. “Git back thar, you Loup!” Miles 
caught Tige by the collar. 

“Yore’n looks like he wanted to fight,” said Wild Bill. 
“ He’s game but Loup ’ud chaw him ter bits.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Miles. “Tige ain’t fit. He 
ain’t half healed yet from his last fight. An’ that was 
with a painter.” 

“Ye don’t tell me. A painter. Did you kill it?” 

“TI tried—with a hoe—but it was Kit Carson who 
shot it.” ; 

“Kit Carson. What Kit Carson?” 

“There’s only one, I reckon. He’s come East to put 
his daughter in a boardin’ school in Saint Louis. An’ I’m 
goin’ to Saint Louis to join up with him. He’s goin’ to 
take me along with him an’ learn me how to be a scout.” 

The giant took the boy’s chin between finger and thumb 
and looked deep into his eyes. 

“No, you ain’t lyin’,’ he said. “But I’ll be everlast- 
ingly hornswoggled. Kit Carson in the East!” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Know him?” He swept off his fur cap and bowed 
his head, sweeping back the untrimmed forelock. “Son, 
see thet red line? A Sioux started that with his scalpin’- 
knife. He’d have finished it an’ plucked me as bald as a 
buzzard if Kit Carson hadn’t bin in our party. Know 
him? I sure do, an’ proud of it. Shake, son, friend to 
friend of Carson.” And engulfed Miles’ hand in his own 
great paw. : 

“Tl tell you about that some time,” he went on. “ But 
we got to git them dorgs acquainted. Come here, you 
Tige.” Tige went to him, after one upward eglance at 
Miles’ face. Wild Bill scratched back of the ears, along 
his throat, along his spine from skull to tail-root. Then 
he took one hand, strong with the smell of Tige, and 
muzzled Loup, making the brute, who tried to back 
protestingly, snuff deeply. He reversed the process and 
told Miles to follow his example. 

“Now they got yore scent an’ yore dorg’s, mine and 
my dorg’s, all mixed an’ fren’ly. They'll be offish fer a 
bit, but they'll figger it out fer themselves. They’ll foller 
our lead. We don’t want them fightin’, seein’ you an’ me 
is goin’ to travel together for a while.” . 

“You mean to Saint Louis?” asked Miles, watching 
the two dogs. 


i ed were still eyeing each other suspiciously, but 
their manes had ceased to bristle and they no longer 
growled. Loup finally twisted round and round in the 
sun, flopped down with his head on his paws and his 
brushy tail tip covering his nose, affecting sleep and 
indifference; which, in his language, meant a: certain 
amount of confidence and the possibility of an extended 
amity. Then Tige copied him, both full in the sun. Wild 
Bill laughed. 

“They’ve made peace-talk,” he said. ‘“ Why, yes, son, 
I’m goin’ ter Saint Louis. I’d go plumb ter headwaters 
to meet up with Kit Carson, now I know he’s East. They 
clared me out at cards. They say these boat-sharks are 
crooked an’ I kep’ my eyes peeled an’ my gun ready, but 
they was too slick fer me. Yes, siree, an’ I’ve bin known 
to girdle a hemlock by jest gazin’ at it.” He laughed again 
at Miles’ look of wonder. “You an’ me ‘ll jine Carson 
tergether,” he went on. “ An’ if he gives you a job as 
chuck-boy I wouldn’t wonder but what he’d let me drive 
a- wagon or somethin’. I’m right handy round a camp an’ 
I know a muskrat from a buflo when I see one.” 
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Miles dimly comprehended that Wild Bill was playing 
at modesty and enjvying it. So he smiled back. 

“ Want ter see my gun, my old John Barker, son?” 

Did he? Words were not necessary. 

“Yore dorg stay put? So’ll mine. Don’t worry about 
*em. They know they re on honor. Dorgs savvy a heap 
more than we giv’ ’em credit fur. Come on down ter the 
cabin. 

It was a wonderful gun to Miles as he hefted it and 
smoothed the slick barrel, browned by some process, as 
Wild Bill explained, to prevent betrayal to enemy or other 
target by its sudden gleaming. The cleaning rod was 
hickory, fitting close to the barrel. Wild Bill showed the 
slit in the end of the rod that held the wiping rag or, at 
times, a scrap of red cloth to entice a curious antelope 
within range. Kit Carson’s name proved an open sesame 
to his friendship and there was no doubt but what he 
enjoyed the lad’s admiration. 

“Tl let ye shoot her some day,” he said. 
like a mule, but she shoots straight.” 

“T thought you said her name was 
Barker? ” 

“Why so it is, but ye see I call her,—him,—she, becoz 
she’s the only sweetheart I’ve got. But you sure caught 
me up. I got ter be careful with you, I kin see that?” 


“She kicks 


John—John 


ILES suddenly noted the marks upon the walnut 
stock. There were rows of scratches in the wood, 
an initial or so rudely cut. 

“Are those scalps?” he asked. 
with a roar of laughter. 

“ Hornswoggle me ef thet ain’t a good ’un! Scalps! 
Not all of ’em. I ain’t thet much of a wholesale killer. 
See this B?” He pointed to the letter and nineteen 
crosses in two rows. “Them’s for b’ar. Next B stands 
for buflo. I had to cross tally them, an’ I quit countin’. 
Then come wolves. Twelve of ’em. I got five to one 
time, before they got me.” 

“What are the four stars?” 

“Them’s scalps, son. Underloppers.” 

“Underloppers. Indians?” 

“Yep, Injuns. Underloppers, underloppin’ round my 
trap-trail.” 

It was years before Miles learned he meant interlopers, 
regarding Indians, as did most of the frontiersmen, as 
intruders in their own domain. 

“Have you got the scalps?” demanded Miles, a little 
awestruck as he thought of the details of the four fights. 

“In my warbag. I'll show ’em to ye some time. 1 got 
ter see thet Highamighty purser erbout Saint Louis now. 
I'll look for ye after supper.” He gave a shrill whistle. 
It had hardly died away before his dog came loping along 
the cabin deck and bounded into the cabin through the 
open door. 

“Speak ter him, Son.” 

“Loup, come here, Loup.” The shaggy creature shifted 
his amber eyes from his master to Miles and then came 
over and set his pointed head on Miles’ knee. Miles 
scratched him for a minute before the dog left him. While 
Wild Bill stowed away the record-rifle Miles went back 
on deck, to find Tige still on guard. Tige sniffed at the 
scent of Loup, but seemed to accept it. The pact was 
made. 

The sun was sinking behind the trees, so fiercely crim- 
son in the evening mist that it seemed to threaten to set 
them on fire. Miles resigned himself to wait until the 
bell should ring for the second table. He was 
hungry, but he had lots to think about. He 
had meant to tell more about his meeting 
with Kit Carson, but the hunter had accepted 
the fact so frankly that 
he’ had felt proud of 
the confidence and let 
the full story go until 
later. He himself could 
hardly convince himself 
that the great scout 
Carson had really taken 
him under his wing be- 
cause he, Kit, had once 
been a boy apprenticed 
to work he did not like, 
until chance opened up 
the western trails for 
him to travel. 


Wild Bill responded 


HE steamer was 

reaching along a 
great curve in the river. 
Just as they entered an- 
other bend Miles heard 
a distant, musical toot- 
toot-toot! and saw three 
white puffs of smoke jet 
up, far back. The level 
sunrays flashed crimson 


from the windows of the pilot house of another steamer. 

It sounded like a challenge. So Miles interpreted it 
and his heart beat faster. 

The name of the boat he was on was the Enterprise, 
not new, but still holding the record time between New 
Orleans and Saint Louis. And Miles had heard from 
gossip how the lately launched Comet, starting two days 
behind, had been heavily backed to perform the boast of 
her captain, that he would pass the Enterprise before she 
reached Cairo, where the Ohio and Mississippi joined. 
Almost everyone on board,*from the darkies up to the 
purser, had wagers of all sorts on the race and, for the 
last three days, all had been hoping or dreading for the 
Comet to appear. 

Now, there she was, barely two miles away, black smoke 
belching from her twin funnels, side by side, her negroes 
piling wood and resinous pine knots into her furnaces, 
churning the brown water to yellow foam with bow and 
paddles. As the Enterprise passed out of the sight of her 
pursuer around the serpentine bend, the Comet’s whistles 
shrilled again. The race was fairly on. ° 

“Tl wait till she heaves in sight,” the skipper of the 
Enterprise had drawled to the passengers on more than 
one occasion, “ jest loaf along till she toots an’ then she’ll 
think she’s chasin’ lightnin’,’ 

Now he was doing all he could to fulfill his vaunt. The 
diners came pouring out of the saloon half-fed, too excited 
to finish their meal. The captain mounted to the pilot 
house, the mate was transformed into a human hurricane 
of action and profanity. 

A special load of wood, knots of resinous pine, had 
been taken aboard at a recent landing for this occasion. 
The negroes flung them into the gaping furnaces and the 
Enterprise shivered from stem to stern under the urge 
of her engines while sparks rushed up through the funnels 
into the black clouds of pitchy smoke. A powerfully 
reflected light flung out a beam ahead to aid the anxious 
pilot as the night sifted down. 


ILES gazed from the upper deck, his supper forgot- 

ten. Another twist in the river was coming, so sharp 
that the trees seemed to bar 
progress. And still the Comet 
was not in sight. He felt sure she 
could not be gaining. 


“Thar she comes!” The shout 


The hunter managed to wriggle his huge body over the stem 


II 


was simultaneous, mingled with cheers of encouragement or 
defiance. Not ail the gamblers aboard were betting on their 
own boat. They wanted towin. Miles caught a glimpse of 
fire-flinging funnels, a blaze of lighted windows, the Enter- 
prise heeled perilously to the curve of the channel and the 
trees blotted out the Comet. He had seen a comet—Halley’s 
recurrent meteor, flaring through the summer skies for 
four months in eighteen-hundred-and-thirty-five, just seven 
years ago—and he thought the boat well named. Her 
whistles screamed defiance again. 

“ Wastin’ steam!” said a man. “ Thet ain’t no kind of 
a way to win a race. Might as well sing while you was 
runnin’.” 


“The Enterprise “ll hold her,” said another. “She 
ain’t gained an inch.” 
“It’s jest biler ag’en biler,” voiced a third. “ An’ the 


Comet’s bilers is new an’ our’n ain’t w’ot they used ter 
be. They’ve shifted to light weights on the safety valve! 
It’s nip an’ tuck, I tell ye, blow-up or go-under, with 
Capen Reed.” 

The river straightened, with a fair channel. The Enter- 
prise raced on and, presently, coming into the reach, the 
Comet hove again in view. In the opinion of the experts 
the pace was even. Some of the passengers went back to 
their supper. Soon the second bell rang and Miles, with 
Tige nosing between his legs, went gladly to the saloon. 


T was astounding how the steamer quivered. The floor 
trembled, the walls vibrated and the dishes on the table 
jiggled. It seemed as if the joists must come apart, the 
very calking work out of the seams. The roar of the fur- 
nace was plain, a bass undertone to the yells of the 
negroes, excited beyond reason, performing miracles of 
energy in feeding the fires. The furnace doors were per- 
petually being opened, like the’ hungry mouths of diaboli- 
cal monsters, devouring their prey and roaring for more 
to glut their ravenous appetites. The red glare painted 
the sweating skins of the negroes scarlet and threw the 
crowd, assembled aft to watch 
the Comet, into high relief 
backed by grotesque shadows. 

Toot-toot-toot! 

“She’s catchin’ us.” 

“Did you see the gauge? 
Liable to blow out a biler- 
head enny minnit. Bulgin’ 
now !” 

To Miles it seemed that the 
fire was gushing as fiercely 
from the stacks as in the 
grates. The heat was terrific. 

Toot-toot-toot! 

There was no mistaking the 
triumphant note to that whis- 
tle. The Comet was increas- 
ing speed and decreasing dis- 
tance. And the Enterprise 
was doing all she could—far 
more than she should. 

A hand was laid on Miles’ 
shoulder and Wild Bfil’s deep 
voice boomed out: 

“Son, they tell me the fur- 
naces is fair choked with 
rosin. I don’t know exackly 
wot thet means, but the way 
it was said warnt en- 
couragin’. Wot I know 
erbout steamboats you 
c’ud put in a gnat’s eye 
an’ never harm his eye- 
sight, but I know 
crazy folk w’en I see 
’em, an’ this crowd is 
stark, starin’, loonatick mad, from the 
skipper down. Let’s you an’ me edge 
over ter the rail a bit. I don’t ‘low I’m 
a coward, but I’m sensitive erbout the 
way I die. I want there should be 
enough of me left for someone to say, 
‘Thar lies Wild Bill”? not ‘I wonder 
where is the rest of him.’” 












































S he talked he shouldered 

a way through the mill- 
ing crowd. Steam was blow- 
ing off and fogging the after- 
deck, billowing orange and 
crimson in the light of the 
furnaces. The racked boat 
sped along in an uproar of 
sound, while the captain and 
mate, side by side, on the 
upper deck, yelled for more 
and more wood. The supply 

(Continued on page 38) 

















ERRY WAYNE was over south on the Tumble 
Down range of mountains, looking for cattle that 
had strayed away toward the Wash Breaks where 
there were little springs and grass to tempt them 
to go far from their own barren pastures. 
The tracks of the animals were plain enough in the 


scattered sage and cedars that grew on the slopes. They 
went out around points of ridges and drifted up into 
little canons and deep’ gulches. They were scattered up 
and down the heights, and if he lost the trail of ome, he 
soon found that of another, even where the wind had 
blown the sand into the trails. ; 

Sometimes he would get down from his saddle and lead 
his horse for a mile or more, resting it, or easing it over 
bad going. The tramping was hard whether over the 
hard backs, or through the crumbling waste of mountains 
caving down in the -course of geological ages, 

Long after he was thirsty he was still looking for and 
hoping to find water, but the straightening out of the 
cattle tracks showed that ‘they were going on toward the 
springs, as thirsty as he was, doubtless. Their course was 
winding in and out, a little uncertainly, and he read their 
intentions by the tracks, he cut across, and toward mid- 
afternoon he headed them and after galloping up and 
down and swinging his lariat like a whip, he succeeded 
in turning¢them and driving them back the way they had 
come-—still thirsty, and tired of a long, fruitless wander- 
ing toward those enticing deserts that even drew the staid 
beef cattle from their normal range. 

Driving the animals back was even harder than trail- 
ing them. They didn’t want to go back. Of the twenty 
head, one or another was constantly bearing off to one 
side, or even circling around and making a run for the 
south again. Turning the unrulies tired the horse more 
and more, and only Terry’s will kept him to the task 
which had at first seemed but an hour’s ride, but which 
had developed into an all day ride, without eating and 
without a drink. 


HIS was unusual for the desert youth, for always 

heretofore he had foreseen these all day rides, and 
carried a gallon canteen and a pocket full of lunch. The 
lunch and the water had made the long rides a joy, and 
the horse, too, had had its share of eating and drinking 
—a few quarts of oats, or some corn. 

Now the waning sun, glaring from a sky that showed 
a faintest haze, seemed to add to the 
thirst and dimness of vision that assailed him. He was 
faint from hunger, and he felt the sun-burn of wind 
and heat on his skin, though he was already tanned by 
his ranch life. 

The cattle, finding themselves mastered, plodded on. 





weariness, 


Terry walked most of the time, leading his weary 
horse. One slope was like another. The air re- 
vealed the distances, as though they were close at 
hand; out. to the westward, in the low, level alkali 
and sage flat a mirage changed and flamed, but 
merely drew the wonderment, without beguiling the 
youth. 

He saw a great lake, and fleets sailing on it; 
he saw islands, with jungles of forest on them; he 
saw a tidal wave that washed majestically down 
the unreal sea, and fell upon a city that dissolved 
in breakers; he saw a rippling plain, that was alive 
with horses—all wild, holding their heads up with 
calm, serene confidence; he saw the mirages fade 
and vanish, and the familiar alkali and sage change 
to rose and blue and beautiful lavenders and golds 
as thessun neared the horizon. 

The miles ‘that he. trod were more and more diffi- 
cult. His weariness increased and the cool of the 
approaching night made him wish to lie down and 
go to sleep where he was, despite the ashy grit on 
his tongue and they faint sickness of his hunger. 

Darkness, of the desert kind fell, and the stars 
hung like great electric lights swung across the 
dome of ethe sky. Then, away over to the west, 
where another range fell away down to a point in 
the Great Salt Lake desert level, he saw a glow 
and then the quick flash as an automobile head- 
light turned ‘the cape and swung across the valley 
level, on the brim of which he was toiling along. 





IS own destination was now visible, a. single, 
faint yellow light ahead of him, far, far dis- 
tant. Yet he was making progress, and as soon as 
he crossed the road with his strays he could lead 
them to the spring in the hollow. Beyond there, 
he would go by the ranch road in to something to 
eat, and a bed so comfortable in its beckoning that 
he fairly fell forward in his anxiety to reach it. 
The car, crossing the ten miles of road, was a mile 
ahead of him. He arrived down in the valley of the trail 
over The Pass, and saw the machine’s headlight, where 
it had stopped far up in the canyon. The cattle scattered 
to the wallows and holes where the canyon springs 
fed out into the desert. He looked at his horse, 
and saw the bending knees of its weariness, and 
he sighed. He just didn’t have the heart to ride 
the animal, on two miles to the ranch. He took 
off the saddle and hung it on one of the 
cedar trees, and draped the bridle and 
reins over it. 

But he had had a drink of water at one 
of the little bubbling holes in the 
coarse sand and gravel. He sat 
down to rest a little while and 
drink slowly. He had been tired 
on a round-up for branding, and 
after riding far to drive cattle 
out for shipment—but hever so 
tired as now—tired with hunger, 
effort, drying out in the desert 
heat and wind. Also, he was 
lonely—and there is a desert 
weariness that includes the deso- 
lation of no companionship but 
that of one’s tired horse and 
stupid cattle. 

However, he drank and waited, 
drank again, and waited again— 
slowly and lightly, a little at a 
time; then he rose to walk to 
the ranch, and as he did so, he 
turned, as a cattle rider does to 
look around. He looked at the 
sky, at the desert, at the moun- 
tain range rising toward the east. 

As he did so, he saw over the 
peaks of the divide a little cloud. 
It was a dark, blackish cloud, 
but there were pale, white 
streamers out on all sides of it, 
spreading as before a wind, only 
it seemed to be in all directions. 
“It’s nothing!” he said to 
himself, but he stopped to look. 

He had often seen that phe- 
nomenon of clouds gathering 
around a mountain peak or over 
a mountain range. Nearly al- 
ways it had but little significance, 
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but the extraordinary times were memorable. If it 
hadn’t been for that automobile up in the canyon it would 
not have mattered—the thing for him to do was go home. 
Now, however, he reminded himself of the camp ground 
where the automobile tourists always stopped. It was 
by the Big Spring. 


7 the cold, mountain water boiled up in a little 
flat, with small willows and cottonwoods around it. 
No better place to pitch a tent could be imagined, ordi- 
narily. A little brooklet ran down a shallow gully beside 
the camping place. The roadway was three or four feet 
higher on the north side of the run. Down the canyon 
were thickets where rabbits lived. , 

But all down that gulch were tell-tale signs of past 
events. Great bars of sand had been dragged down the 
hollow by some force; stone was torn away from its 
strata and carried down into the jagged bars and alluvial 
fans; along both sides of the narrew bottom were roots 
half washed out of the banks; the whole canyon was itself 
the work of that little running streamlet, and occasional 
terrible cloud-burst floods. 

Terry looked at that cloud, and then started, walking 
with a quickness that made him breathe fast. He turned 
up the canyon roadway, and as he climbed, the weariness 
in his legs increased; he felt that he could not possibly 
climb that road, steep and long as it was—a roadway the 
State had built over the range for the ranchers, tourists, 
travelers of all kinds. 

Fifteen minutes later he was straining every nerve to 
run, fairly to force himself into a trot up the mountain 
sieeps. He hoped.he would be in time! Those pale white 
streamers had spread out till they blotted out the paler 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Coming of Troop Spirit 


AST Saturday night I 
sat in my work room 
with this title rewrit- 


By Clark EF. Schurman ¥ Decoration by Leslie Crump 


of your troop. Someone from 
another troop will tempt you 
to defend us as the “best” 





ten at the top of, perhaps, the 
twentieth sheet of paper. The 
pages of futile attempt lay 
about like so many matches 
flashed by a tenderfoot, left 
scattered around his unlit tepee 
of soggy sticks. Outside, fire 
apparatus clanged and sirened 
through the jammed traffic of 
Christmas time in the great 
dwelling city of Brooklyn. It 
whined across Flatbush avenue 
into the neighborhood where 
most of my scouts live. 

I shook off a strange feeling, 
thumbed the headings on bits 
of paper and, hoping the words 
might run into lines, bent again 
to work. 

What is this thing that every 
troop seeks, that every troop 
claims, that every scout will 
gather ’round to hear and to 
tell tales about? 

A very faint knock, strangely 
faint for the patrol leaders who 
were almost due to come for a 
visit with me to Troop 57, 
again delayed the answer. 

“Come in, boys.” 

Rex Bentano of the Bob 
Whites came in alone, fumbling 
his hat, and dropped into a 
chair. 

“There is very bad news, 
Scoutmaster. Var has been run 
over.” 

He buried his face in his 
hands. 

I sat down to think. 

“ He’s in the Long Island Hospital. Possible fracture 
of the skull. None of his folks are home. Some stranger 
by the name of Jamison answered their phone. I asked 
for John, He said, ‘ John is in the Long Island Hospital, 
possible fracture of the skull. He was run over. I can’t 
stop to talk now.’” 

On the night before John Varteman had given up, vol- 
untarily, the senior patrol leadership and had taken seven 
new boys, extras in our five patrols, to make a new outfit, 
the Bull Frogs. The seniority had passed to this alert, 
energetic chum of his, Rex Bentano. John Varteman 
came in childhood from the cradle of the world within 
twelve miles' of Ararat where the Ark came to rest and 
God set the first rainbow in the heavens. 

And Rex Bentano—at least his family—came from an- 
other place on*the Mediterranean. There had been a day 
in our troop when there were “wops” and “kikes” and 
“turks ” and “dagos” and “frenchies” and “ bohunks ”— 
these two boys had led the way out of that condition back 
to decent scout Americanism. 

Had they not instituted racial cooking and made it a 
sacred tradition in Troop 2? Varteman had cooked 
Armenian kabeb; floured discs of lamb strung on wire 
skewers with vegetable slices in between and broiled in a 
toaster over the camp fire. Bentano had essayed pilaf. 
They had brought pomegranates and led others to bring 
Syrian bread, in pale leathery sheets. They had praised 
Victor Patello’s spaghetti and there had been no war talk 
when two boys of German parentage did pot roast and 
noodles for the troop. So had they cancelled the ran- 
corous nicknames and achieved a spirit of admiration and 
esteem, by boys of fourteen different ancestries, each for 
all. That is comradeship-in-scouting, and the development 
of Troop Spirit. 

LL this flashed through my mind while the fear gripped 
me that perhaps Varteman had been killed. I grabbed 
my hat and rushed after Rex. I caught. him on the stairs. 

We hurried toward Varteman’s home. There was no 
use in it—John was not there. 
Even the stranger would be gone by the time the mile and 
a half was done; yet we walked—and thought. 

As we went on without a word, I thought of a thing 
Varteman had greatly wanted. It was a well-drilled 
troop. He had saved an advertising picture of Detroit 
Thirteen with staves and with patrol flags on every staff. 
He knew the story of home practice on the silent manual— 
of the barely moving lips counting “ one, two, three, four,” 





as boy after boy alone at home memorized a long drill,’ 


uninterrupted by command. He knew that those boys had 
earned firsts at a field day in tree identification, signaling, 


The family was away. . 


“For the love of Pewee, what are you doing in 
this part of town?” 





O’Grady drill, and tracking, on average scores—scores 
that meant troop abilitysinstead of star performers’ abil- 
ity. He knew that Thirteen had among its treasures a 
picture of the Philadelphia Athletics the year they were 
winning a second consecutive world’s series. It was a 
picture of stalwart men in mackinaws coming onto the 
field to play. But the caption writer had seen more than 
that and had put his discernment into the title: 

“They come with the stride of Conquerors.” 

That had been the spirit of Detroit Thirteen as I had 
known its boys. It had added drill to the other winnings. 
To develop this drillespirit in Brooklyn had been a dream 
of Var’s, and now we were walking to his empty house 

and thinking. 


Y talk of the night before to the candidate came back, 

probably because Var had spoken of it afterwards. 
The two folding candle lanterns on the floor for a camp 
fire. The dim lit faces. It had run: “You will find something 
here that is more than a team for games, more than first 
aid practice, more than thrilling adventure, overnight. 
Some of us see in the fire, the Spirit of Scouting—an in- 
visible boy in invisible khaki, or civilian, who is the sum 
of the help we all are to each other, the average of the 
ambition and aspiration of all of us. His hair is our 
average color. His pace is not too short for the veterans 
nor is it too long for you. His wish is the fusion of all 
the boy’s wishes and he has as much energy and pluck to 
carry out his plans as have you and I. 

“When the patrol is alone, the patrol leader tries to 
express his wishes—so the patrol leader leads—he never 
commands save at drill and to prevent panic. When the 
patrols are together the senior voices Troop Spirit. At 
times one of the scoutmasters speaks for it. It is never 
mentioned except once, to candidates, and then by the fire. 
So it never becomes a by-word. It is not a bribe, nor a 
compulsion to enforce poor plans or needless orders. 

“We think of it or him as the inspector of the aban- 
doned camp site, though he cannot put out a fire left 
smouldering nor bury an empty can. We think of him as 
the one neglected when a good turn is looked at sideways. 
It is he to whom any discourtesy is offered if it be thought- 
lessly flung at another scout, He is as much you as he is 
your patrol leader, The respect of the scoutmasters of 
this troop goes out to every scout who plays on the patrol 
team—and teamship is honored equally with leadership. 

“The soul of this troop changes as each new boy joins 
us. Your engagement at our next meeting is not with me 
—but with this community spirit. Therefore you will keep 
it as I will keep it. In time you will be secretly proud 


troop. In some contest you 
will want to win—want it, ex- 
tremely, But Troop Spirit, the 
invisible, is mtangible, it can- 
not be compared, and it sees 
beyond so-called victories. It 
often prays. We here are 
Catholics, Jews and Protest- 
ants. The prayers of Troop 
Spirit are silent.” 


By this time we were at the 
particular one of the thousands 
of brick fronts, The prayers 
of our troop were silent but we 
prayed. Both hesitated. Ben- 
tano, familiar as if at his own 
particular doorway, finally 
pushed a bell. Varteman’s 
cousin, a member of the troop, 
came to the door with a laugh 
and greeting that smote us as 
sacrilegious. But more shock- 
ing, behind him, came Var 
himself. 

Bentano recoiled to the wall, 
grasped his head. I reached 
for Var and pinched him, and, 
the boys say, I swore. 





T was in some other home 

than this, then, on Saturday 
last that there stalked the Hor- 
ror of Speed. The phone con- 
nection had been wrong. Ben- 
tano had not discovered the 
mistake. John is .a common 
name. It was some other 
John. But Bentano had his 
John Varteman back, and 
Troop Two its past senior leader. 

After a time we went carefully—watching as people 
will who are under the spell of apprehension—arm in arm 
to 57, The fire nearby had affected the light service. The 
meeting had been given up. So we walked in the com- 
parative safety of Prospect Park. 

“What are we going to do about Henson, Scoutmas- 
ter?” asked Var, after all sides of the night’s own experi- 
ence had been talked to conclusions. 

“ Henson will always be a problem,” I answered slowly. 

We rounded a driveway, awaited the clear space in the 
motor stream, the space that comes if we wait long 
enough, and walked across. 

Rex was next to speak. “That means you'll let him 
stay in? That is, if he’ll always be a problem. I mean, 
he wouldn’t be a problem if he wasn’t in the troop.” 

“ Except to himself,” chimed Var. 

“ And pretty soon the police,” concluded his cousin. 

“Ts he trying?” I asked, For sometimes it doesn’t seem 
as if he is doing his best. 


“He is, Scoutmaster, He surely is,” said John. 


HE new S. P. L. again broke a thoughtful pause. 
“Henson gets a wrong connection—thaf’s all. He does 
things like crossed wires. Crossed wires made us think 
Var was done for tonight. It wasn’t Var. But so far 
as we were concerned it was him.” 

“He’s trying, Scoutmaster. I know he is. I'll take 
him in my patrol if Rex doesn’t want him in the Bob 
Whites,” added Varteman. 

A figure ahead in the dark paused turned, came part 
way toward us and stopped. The light was too dim to 
make out anything until an arm snapped to salute. 

“ Henson !” 

“For the love of Pewee! 
part of town?” 

“T shouldn’t be allowed to salute. 
voices and stopped without thinking. 
see you. You weren’t home.” 

6“ Yes?” 

“Is there any kind of member I could be and not be a 
regular member? I oughtn’t be a regular member . 
yet.” He was looking me squarely in the eyes. 

Three boys said, precisely in unison as if it were the 
Scout Oath and Law: “ You are a regular member.” 

“The-sum-of-the-help-we-all-are-to-each-other” ‘was mov- 
ing in the night time in the heart of the member, and for 
the member, whose wires seemed so often not just crossed, 
but tangled. 


What are you doing in this 


I recognized your 
I’ve been down to 











ITH most 
\ j t ) of the 
population 


of Hang- 
town everything de- 
pended on luck. It 
didn’t matter much 
how clever a man 
was or how much he 
knew. Prosperity 
was as likely to 
come to the stupid 
and ignorant as to 
the intelligent and 
educated. It was 
all luck. 
It was just the 
right place for such 
a man as Old Ken- 


tuck. All his life he 
had depended on 
luck. Some men 


used their brains to 
get on in the world; 
Old Kentuck just 
waited for good for- 
tune to come his way, and a little of it came—sometimes. 
When it didn’t he managed to worry along somehow, with 
a hopeful eye to the future, which, experience told him, 
was sure to have something in store for him, though it 
might be long in coming and disappointingly small. ; 

“No, son,” he said to Tuck Simms one spring day in 
1850, “brains don’t count for much in Hangtown. You 
just get out with your pick and shovel and dig—that’s all. 
P’raps you'll find gold; p’raps not. It’s all luck.” : 

He waved his pipe toward the hillside above his cabin 
—a hillside torn and furrowed and honeycombed by hun- 
dreds of burrowing gold-seekers. 

“There’s a lawyer up there,” Old Kentuck went on, 
“who’s been diggin’ holes like a rabbit for nigh onto a 
year, and he ain’t cleaned up more’n enough for his grub. 
And in the next hole to him is a heathen Chinee—an 
ignorant crittur that don’t even know how to read—who 


fished out fifteen hundred dollars last month. I reckon 
this ain’t the right town for that lawyer, son. He could 
make more back where he come from. But it’s the 


right town for that heathen Chinee, and for me, too. I’m 
a child of luck, I am. Lived on it all my life—ever 
since the day I found a pot of old money buried in a 
field back home. There was nigh to three hundred dollars 
in that pot, and me bein’ not much more’n a boy it 
seemed like a pretty big pile. I quit thinkin’ about work 
that very day, and took to thinkin’ about luck instead. 
And it’s luck I’ve been countin’ on ever since to get me 
ahead in the world. Sometimes a little bit of it comes 
to me, and sometimes it don’t; but I’m waitin’ for the 
day when it'll come big—when I'll make my big strike 
and won’t have to count on even luck no more.” 


UCK pondered Kentuck’s philosophy as he watched the 
T smoke from the fortune hunter’s pipe drifting upward 
through the clear, sun-washed air of the Sierra foothills. 
He wondered how long Kentuck had been chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp. Thirty years probably. He did not look 
like an old man—not more than fifty—but he seemed old 
in Hangtown, for the men who had followed the trail of 
"49 to the gold fields were almost all young, many of 
them scarcely more than boys, and ‘Tuck was not the only 
seventeen-year-old adventurer in that camp by any means. 
Depending on luck didn’t seem to have been very profit- 
able for the grizzled Kentuckian. Thirty years of it, and 
now he was as poor as if he were just starting out in life. 
The idea of depending on luck as Kentuck had been doing 
did not appeal very strongly to Tuck Simms just then 
as he thought of the long, hard journey he had made from 
Missouri and recalled the hundreds of disappointed, home- 
ward-bound gold-hunters he had met on his way into the 
hills from Sacramento City. 

“How many of ’em strike it big?” Tuck asked. 

“Mighty few, son—mighty few,” Kentuck replied, as 
he watched the grubbers on the hill. “One out of a 
hundred, I reckon—mebbe less. But luck comes to most 
all of ’em im driblets if they stick here long enough. I’ve 
been averagin’ ten dollars a day myself, which is better’n 
most of ’em are doin’.” 

Tuck’s heart sank. Finding gold in California didn’t 
seem so easy as the stories told back East had led people 
to believe. “It don’t seem hardly worth while,” he de- 
cided, “for all those men to be comin’ a couple 0’ 
thousand miles or more just to grub round for that much 
money.” 


of Luck 





ENTUCK puffed his pipe silently for a moment while 
his gaze roamed over hills and valley sprinkled with 
goldseekers and their tents and cabins. “ Mebee, son, 
mebbe,” he said at last. “ But dont forget the one feller 
in a hundred that makes the big strike. P’raps that one 
feller will be you or me some time. That’s the idee that 
keeps all these critturs goin’. They’re all thinkin’ luck’s 
goin’ to hit em. They ain’t none of ’em countin’ on bein’ 
among the ninety-nine out of a hundréd that’s disap- 
pointed. Neither am I. And I got a sort of feelin’ that 
luck’s goin’ to turn my way pretty soon now. There’s a 
place over in the next ravine that looks good to me, and 
I'm goin’ to give it a try in the mornin’. Nobody’s 
bethered about it yet, and this hollow here don’t seem to 
be good for much more’n livin’ wages. Want to come 
along? You’ve just got here and might as well begin in 
a new spot.” 
Tuck jumped at the chance. “Mind if I bring my 
friends along?” he asked, “ There’s Jeff Quantrell, and 


DONTE UAT 


Three Good Turns ~ 


A Boy Scout hiked with careless stride 
Alang a dusty road, 

When out from a tree there hopped with glee 
A big, fat, husky toad. 

Says the toad to the Scout: “Hello, my lad, 
Where are you headed for?” 

“I’m on my seven-mile hike,” says he, 
“And I’ve only one mile more.” 


Chorus 
Hike along, Hike along, 
Hike along with stride so free; 


But when you see an old black bear, 
Just let that old bear be. 


“What have you done while on this hike?” 
Says the old fat toad, says he: 
“T've had some fun and I've eat a bun 
And I’ve done my good turns three.” 
“What are those three good turns, my Scout?” 
Says the old fat tcad, says he: 
“Well, I helped a man to catch a cow 
And I found a lost baby.”"—Cho. 


“That's only two,” says the old fat toad, 
“And you say that you've done three;” 
“Well, wait awhile, till I get my breath,” 
Says the Second-Class Scout, says he: 
“As I went up the mountain side, 
I spied a tall oak tree, 
And up on the top was a big black bear 
A-looking down at me."’—Cho. 


“And I thought to myself when I spied that bear, 
What an awful shame ’twould be 
If I disturbed that big black bear 


A-looking down al me. 


‘ So I turned around and hiked right down 


And I let that old bear be; 
And that good turn with the other two, 
Just makes the good turns three.” —Cho. 
—From Boy Scout Song Book. Copyright 
1920. C. C. Burchard & Co 
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old Ezra Bellamy 
and a kid named 
Job Danby below on 
the flats. We've 
been traveling to- 
gether, and I reckon 
they’d like to try in 
a new place, too.” 
Kentuck nodded 
assent. “Sure,” he 
said. “Bring ’em 
along. There’s room 
enough over there 
for all of us. And, 
son, does any of 
your party happen 
to have any readin’ 
matter? No? Not 
a line? Well’ that’s 
where luck’s turned 
plumb agin me. 
There ain’t nothin’ 
to read in this here 
camp but Bibles 
and almanacs. I 
been here six 
months and’ read 
the Bible through 
seventeen times for- 
And that almanac o’ mine! Say, 


ards and back’ards. 
Loy, I’ve read that blamed thing for’ards, back’ards, 
sideways and upside down, till I can locate the signs 0’ 
the Zodiac blindfolded, cale’late an eclipse standin’ on 
my head, and forecast the weather and prognosticate the 
value o’ the country’s crops for the next ten years.” 


UCK recalled that he did have a mere scrap of read- 

ing matter, a handbill offering a reward of five 
hundred dollars for the capture of a man who had robbed 
the express company’s office at Sacramento City. 

“Just the kind of stuff I like to read,” cried Kentuck. 
“Bring it along and I’ll sure be grateful. It'll do me a 
heap 0’ good to get some variety in my literatoor. Who’s 
the crittur they’re lookin’ for? Any name given?” 

“Name’s Sutton.” 

Kentuck gave an almost imperceptible start. “ Sut- 
ton?” he echoed, suddenly looking very serious. “ What’s 
the rest of it? Any first name?” 

“Dunno as I recoilect.” 

“°Twan’t Bart?” 

“That was it—-Bart Sutton.” 

A steely glitter had come into Kentuck’s eyes, and his 
teeth fastened savagely upon the pipe-stem. “ What’s 
the description? ‘Tall, round-shouldered, red-headed? ” 

Tuck scratched his head by way of refreshing his 
memory. “As I recollect, that’s just about the way it 
read,” he answered. ‘“ How’d you guess it?” 

Kentuck swore softly to himself. “The same Bart 
Sutton!” he exclaimed. “The same ornery cur that 
trimmed me out of all I had. Son, I wouldn’t need no 
five hundred dollars reward to get that varmint. I’d put 
a bullet through him soon as I laid eyes on him. That’d 
be satisfaction enough for me. Me and him was pardners 
oncet pear} huntin’ down South, and when we’d cleaned 
up a little pile he lit out with every cent of it. Left me 
dead busted, without even the price of a meal. Ten long 
years ago that was, and I hain’t seen hide nor hair of 
him since, but when I do he’d better say his prayers 
in a hurry, ’cause I’m sure goin’ to drill a hole through 
him.” 


UCK walked down into the hollow to the spot where he 

and his friends had pitched a tent, and told of Ken- 
tuck’s offer. The verdict was unanimous that it should 
he accepted. Quantrell had been studying conditions in 
the gulch where most of Hangtown’s population were at 
werk, and was not satisfied with what he learned. He 
could see scarcely any hope there of earning much more 
than a living. A man who dug up even ten dollars a 
day couldn’t save much, for food prices were very high. 
The Eldorado Hotel charged a dollar for an order of 
baked beans, and three dollars for a square meal. Quan- 
trell declared that he hadn’t come all the way from Mis- 
souri just to burrow in the ground like a mole for a mere 
living, and that if hunting gold wasn’t worth while he 
would find something that was. He had learned that a 
Portuguese sailor had recently found gold worth sixty 
thousand dollars in a sand-bar on the American River. 
A find like that would be worth all the hardships and 
dangers of the journey across the continent, but that was 
one chance in a thousand, 
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The following morning Kentuck led the way to the 
ravine where he had set his hopes. The method of mining 
was very simple. They set to work with picks and shovels, 
each in a hole of his own, Kentuck explaining that they 
would have to get down to bed-rock before they could 
hope to find anything. 

Thrilled by this first attempt to find riches, Tuck worked 
as if his life depended on it. He had dug down about 
four feet when he saw in the deepest part of the hole 
what ‘looked like yellow sand scattered through the earth 
and gravel. His heart gave a jump. He was not sure, 
but it might be gold. 

“Kentuck!” he 
called. “Take a 
look at this.” 

Kentuck climbed 
out of his hole, and 
came running. 

“You’ve struck it, 
son,” was the old- 
timer’s verdict. “It’s 
gold for sure. But 
don’t get too hope- 
ful. Mebbe there’s 
no more than a few 
dollars here.” 


NILLING a sack 
with earth from 
the bottom of the 
hole, Kentuck packed 
it on his back to the 
creek which ran a 
few yards below. 
There he showed 
Tuck how to sep- 
arate the gold by 
cradling the con- 
tents of the sack. 
The earth and 
gravel were washed 
away, while the 
particles of gold, 
sank to the bottom 
of the. pan. 

“It’s running 
rich,” Kentuck an- 
nounced after a 
few minutes of this 
work while the 
others stood around 
him watching 
eagerly. ‘‘Pack 
some more of the 
stuff down to me, 
son, and I'll wash it 
out.” 

Tuck brought to 
him load after load of the earth that lay within three or 
four inches of the bed-rock, and the old fortune-hunter, 
crouching over the water, worked steadily on with his 
cradle. Now and then he poured a little stream of gold- 
dust into a tin can. By the time the cradling failed to 
produce results the can was half full. Kentuck stood 
it on the palm of his hand and hefted it. 

“A leetle more’n ‘two pounds, I should say,” he de- 
cided. “Five hundred dollars. Boy, that’s going some 
for one mornin’. Better hang on to it careful, for there’s 
no tellin’ how long it'll be before you'll find another 
speck o’ the stuff. Just a streak o’ luck.” 

He passed the can to Tuck, whose eyes were sparkling 
with excitement. Five hundred dollars for a morning’s 
work! Tuck saw visions of wealth. But the old-timer 
beside him gave a cynical smile, knowing the evasiveness 
of luck and the disappointments that come to those that 
depend on it. 

Tuck dug another hole, which proved a failure, but he 
was far from being discouraged—not after such a won- 
derful morning. His spirits were high; he was sure he 
was on the road to fortune. By the end of the day his 
companions had found scarcely enough gold to pay them 
for their trouble. Kentuck’s washings were worth about 
twelve dollars, while none of the others had found as 
much. When at last they swung their tools on their 
backs and strolled back to Hangtown they determined 
to try again in the same place the following day. It seemed 
worth while after such a find as Tuck had made. 

Tuck carried his can gingerly, fearful of stumbling and 
spilling some of the precious contents. It was dangerous 
stuff to handle, it seemed to him. A sudden gust of 
wind might blow a part of it away. 

“You don’t want to carry that stuff in the can, son,” 
Kentuck warned him, pulling out an empty buckskin bag 
from his pocket. “Pour it in this, and we’ll hike right 
over to the Eldorado, where Bill Coggins, the proprietor, 
will buy all that’s brought to him at sixteen dollars an 


ounce. I better go along to see that Bill don’t skin yer. 
Bill’s square in most things, but dern careless when it 
comes to weighin’ gold.” 


SN PREAD on the floor under Bill Coggin’s scales was a 
piece of smooth, white cloth. That cloth meant two 
hundred dollars a month to Bill, who had realized after a 
few weeks of experience in Hangtown that a lot of gold 
dust was going to waste on his floor. There was sure to 
be some spilled in the weighing, and after the cloth had 
been brought into service it was found that the spillings 





“ You've struck it, son” was the old-timer’s verdict 


amounted to a good deal, to so much in fact that Bill con- 
trived to spill more than ever. He was getting more and 
more nervous every day, his hand more and more shaky. 

“Steady, now, Bill,” warned Kentuck. “I’m watchin’ 
this here operation. Mebbe you’ve got ague, and chills 
and fever and paralysis and all that you allow you’re 
sufferin’ from, but I won’t stand for more’n ten dollars 
bein’ spilled on that floor o’ yourn.” 

“Five hundred and twenty dollars,” Bill announced. 
He counted out ten fifty-dollar octagonal slugs and two 
ten-dollar gold pieces, and passed them to Tuck. 

“T reckon that’s somewheres near right,” said Kentuck, 
evidently satisfied. “Come on, son. You got a pretty 
good nest egg there for a fortune.” 

They passed out into the night, Tuck bound for his 
tent, the old-timer for his cabin. “I’m goin’ to sit up 
for a spell with my candle this evenin’,” said Kentuck, 
“readin’ that handbill you brung me. It'll sure seem 
mighty good to have somethin’ new to read, and I’m 
obleeged to yer. If ever I can do yer another good turn 
just lemme know.” 


” 


HE next morning found all five of them hard at work 

again in the ravine. Indeed they were there for many a 
day afterward, sometimes meeting with a little success, 
sometimes with none. The best day that any of them had 
was when Kentuck dug up a little more than fifty dollars. 
Quantrell was getting discouraged. He had been watch- 
ing Bill Coggins and the storekeepers. 

“Those men don’t deal with luck,” he observed. ‘The 
Eldorado’s a gold mine that don’t peter out, and so are 
the stores. They’re sure things. I’ve discovered that the 
wise man in this country, as everywhere else, is the one 
that leaves luck alone.” 

A loud laugh came from Kentuck, who had just climbed 
out of his hole. “ You don’t know whatcher talkin’ about, 
Jeff,” he cried. “I’ve just struck it rich. Come over here 
and I’ll prove it.” 
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They all hurried over to the hole in which Kentuck had 
been working. The gravel at the bottom seemed fairly 
to blaze with gold. 

“Luck!” cried the old-timer, his voice hoarse with ex- 
citement. “This is what luck’s done at last for me, boys! 
It’s the big strike I’ve been waitin’ for—the strike that’s 
goin’ to make me rich. Luck! Don’t tell me luck ain’t 
worth tryin’ for.” 

It was a big strike, sure enough. There was no doubt 
of that. In two hours Kentuck washed out at least twenty 
pounds of pure gold, and the hole seemed as rich as ever. 
The rest turned in 
and helped him. It 
was a find that 
would be the gossip 
of Hangtown for 
many a day. Tuck 
felt as if he must 
be dreaming. He 
had never seen such 
riches before. And 
it was all coming 
out of a hole in the 
ground. It was 
amazing. It was all 
sO easy—so easy to 
get rich when luck 
just turned loose and 
helped a man. 

It began to grow 
dark. They worked 
until they could no 
longer see the bot- 
tom of the _ hole, 
then gathered up 
their tools for the 
night, leaving none 
of them knew how 
much gold still to 
be dug out., Ken- 
tuck estimated. the 
pile ,they had 
washed out already 
at more than thirty 
pounds, worth about 
six thousand dollars 
according to the 
prevailing price in 
Hangtown. 

“Enough for one 
day,” he exclaimed 
joyfully. “ Back 
again tomorrow. 
Oh, I’m on the road 
to bein’ rich all 
right. Another day 
like this and I'll be 
plumb _- satisfied. 
Luck! Oh, I ain’t depended on luck all my life for 
nothin’.” 

Old Kentuck’s dreams of a lifetime were coming true 
indeed, for it turned out that there,was at least six thou- 
sand dollars more in the wonder-hole he had dug. It 
was not until almost dark the next day that they came 
to the end of the golden stream, and Kentuck figured that 
the day’s profits were nearer seven thousand dollars than 
six—thirteen thousand dollars in all. 


“That’s a stake that’ll keep me in comfort back in old 
Missouri till the end of my days,” he declared. “ Didn’t 
I say I was a child o’ luck. Born lucky, even though the 
big strike was a long time comin’. There’s only one thing 
more I hanker for now, and that’s to come face to face 
with that thievin’, red-headed ‘varmint that cleaned me 
out ten years back. And mebbe I will, seein’ that he’s 
prowlin’ round hereabouts. That’s all T’ll ask of luck 
now—the chance to meet that ornery, slippery crittur.” 


That evening, while tents and cabin windows, scattered 
through the gulch, glowed with candle light, the whole 
camp was talking of Old Kentuck’s big strike. Sitting in 
his office in the Eldorado was Bill Coggins, to whom the 
news had been particularly pleasing. He was waiting 
for Kentuck, and already his hands were beginning to 
tremble with the expectancy of weighing the lucky miner's 
gold. Bill figured that if he could only be careless enough 
at the scales his rake-off from Kentuck’s pile would be 
considerable. 


Presently the man he had been expecting so eagerly 
walked in, with Tuck Simms close at his heels. Each was 
burdened. with a heavy sack, and Bill’s eyes glistened at 
the sight. 


“How’s yer paralysis tonight, Bill?” demanded Ken- 
tuck, though not in the tone of one who inquires after 
another’s health from polite or sympathetic motives. 

Bill shook his head and sighed. “ Bad—pretty bad,” 
he. answered. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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While the Doctor steered, the boys tracked the boat rapidly along 


CHAPTER VIII 
Wer Smoke 


hg was about a week after the adventure on the gull-rock 
that the Doctor decided to move eastward. The day 
was dark, and heavy clouds that had been hanging over 
the mountains began to envelop them as they skirted the 
low beaches. Not wanting to get lost in the fog, George 
brought the boat to land and hitched on the tracking rope, 
and while the Doctor steered the boys tracked the boat 
rapidly along. 

The change of scenery was a welcome relief, for the low 
grassy hills rolling gently down to the beach gave them a 
feeling of peace and quiet after their week among the 
screaming sea birds and thundering surf. The signs of 
animal life, too, became more numerous, foxes barked at 
them from every hillside, fresh bear tracks broke the 
smooth expanses of sand, and once they saw a band of 
caribou following the beach within stone’s throw of the 
water. But what interested them almost as much was the 
great beach itself. Every sea beach holds a fascination 
for those whose eyes can read the stories that the waves 
have left there, and the shore ef Behring Sea was a treas- 
ure house of strange tales. The beach was a vast grave- 
yard. The very sand they walked on was partly composed 
of powdered shells and bones that had once been a part 
of living creatures, and the waves that beat ceaselessly on 
the shore constantly added to the gruesome toll. 


ry every step they passed the dead bodies of sea-birds 
washed up by the tide. Fishes, too, they found in 
vast numbers. Most of them were codfish but as they 
plodded onward they saw a dark shape lying on the beach 
and on approaching closer they found that it was a shark 
some twelve feet long. The Doctor brought the boat to 
land and made a careful examination. 

A rent in the shark’s side and broad tracks on the sand 
showed that a brown bear had recently feasted on the 
carcass, but the Doctor shook his head when Fred asked 
him what had caused the death of the large fish. Within 
a mile they found four more of these huge fish and the 
most searching examination failed to disclose any reason 
for their death. At last the Doctor turned in desperation 
to Johnny. 

“Do you know what made them die?” he asked. 

For some time Johnny made no answer but they could 
see that it was some other reason than lack of knowledge 
that made him silent. At last he pointed seaward into the 
grey fog and said, “ Me tink hot water kill ’um.” 

George and Fred began to smile, for the thought of hot 
water in Behring Sea appealed to their sense of humor, 
but the Doctor silenced them with a look and turning 
gravely to Johnny asked, “ Where do you think the fish 
found hot water?” 

For a moment Johnny seemed disinclined to explain, but 
the Doctor’s interest soon broke down his reserve and he 
began to talk. 

“ White man no believe, but dis is true talk. Out dere,” 
he said, pointing again into the mist, “ Aleute find um 
big island. Island hot like fire—island make water hot, 


hot water killum fish.” 





“Thank you, Johnny, I know that’s true talk,” the Doc- 
tor said, gravely, and then turning to the boys he ex- 
plained Johnny’s statement. 


¢¢ JT does seem strange but I firmly believe that Johnny 

is right—we are in a region of volcanic disturbances. 
Even the land we stand on is of comparatively recent 
formation, and we are in the direct line of active volcanoes. 
Now it is perfectly possible that some volcanic island such 
as Johnny speaks of may erupt hot water or lava directly 
into the sea. Oh! what a land to expore! I wish I were 
forty years younger!” he exclaimed. 

As the Doctor ceased speaking Johnny’s face broke into 
a glad smile. 

“You say -I speak true, so I show you hot water—hot 
water on land!” 

He urged the Doctor into the boat and grasping the 
loop of the tracking line trudged steadily onward. Their 
advance continued for about an hour, when: rounding a 
point of sand they found themselves on the shore of a deep 
bay that was walled in by a semi-circle of mountains whose 
sides were veiled with banks of dense fog that drifted 
inland from the sea. As they changed their course the 
wind became fair and coiling the tracking line they em- 
barked. With the sprit-sail drawing they made faster 
time, and Johnny, from a point of vantage in the bow, 
directed them towards a low*hill that appeared dimly now 
and then, through the mist. 

As they drew nearer they could see that a deep valley 
ran far inland through a break in the mountains and that 
a larger river entered the bay. None of these features 
seemed to interest Johnny for he continually searched the 
mountain sides with the binoculars George had given him. 
At last when they were a scant half mile from the beach 
Johnny gave a grunt of satisfaction and pointed again 
to the hill. 

















<A savage growl rumbled in his cavernous chest 


“ Back of hill, you find um good place camp.” 

The small hill that had served as their objective formed 
the point of an almost semi-circular bay. Through a de- 
pression beside the hill-a stream of clear water entered the 
sea, while behind them rose the walls of the nearby moun- 
tains. Without a moment’s hesitation they pulled their 
boat from the water and began to make camp, and it was 
not until their new home was in perfect order that Johnny 
spoke. ‘ 

“Now camp good, you come. I show you hot water.” 


ESCENDING to the beach he led them at a fast 
walk towards the hill, and when they had reached a 

point about half way to the stream he turned suddenly 
and clambered up a steep bank that lay behind the beach. 
In an instant his reserve had disappeared and giving them 
a broad smile, he said, “ What you tink? Johnny tell you 


o” 


true? 

At the first glance they saw little but a cup-shaped val- 
ley partly hidden in fog, but as their eyes focused more 
sharply they started with surprise and delight for instead 
of the dull browns and greys that they had learned to 
associate with all Behring Sea landscapes, their eyes rested 
on a cup of luscious green through which ran the gor- 
geous pinks and blue of spring flowers. In the center of 
the valley was a small pond from which a column of what 
appeared to be mist was rising, and then suddenly the 
Doctor gave a glad shout. 

“Johnny is right! It’s a hot spring and a big one 

As they gathered about the pond they saw that it was 
bubbling steadily and the air even seemed warm on their 
faces. A careful investigation on the Doctor’s part showed 
that it was boiling but as they followed the gently flowing 
stream that ran from the pond to the sea they found that 
the water grew perceptibly cooler. 

They soon saw that Johnny was familiar with the spot, 
for on reaching*a deep pool in the stream he hastily re- 
moved his clothes and in a few moments he had plunged 
into the warm water. Then followed as strange an adven- 
ture as the boys had ever experienced, for with the sound 
of the Behring Sea surf in their ears, and the fields of 
perpetual snow lying on the surrounding mountain sides 
they luxuriated in the delights of tropical heat. 


ad 


Y swimming up stream they could increase the heat to 

a point where they could scarcely bear it, while by 

drifting downward with the current the temperature 

would become cooler and cooler until they felt the icy 
coldness of Behring Sea. 

As they put on their clothes they were enthusiastic over 
Johnny’s discovery and after they had returned to camp 
and eaten a good meal they heaped dead alder branches 
on the fire and gave themselves up to the luxury of a good 
talk. Johnny had camped in the same spot several years 
before and he told them that the Aleutes called the spot 
“wet smoke” from the steam which rose from the hot 
water. 


“Dis country good for bear, caribou an’ fox,” he said, 
sweeping his hand towards the mountains.  “ A big ribber 
come in on odaer side of bay, an’ big valley run back into 
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mountains, Lotsje salmon come up ribber by an’ by and 
den lotsje bear come, thick like caribou. One time me 
and my brudder go up ribber one sleep, cross low place 
in mountain an’ find big valley. Valley full of beat—very 
big bear—me sit down one place, see ten bear. Me an’ my 
brudder want to shoot, but too scared—bear too big, an’ 
we got only flint-lock gun.” 

“ Wheee—u!” Fred whistled, “ How would you like to 
go up against a big bear with a flint-lock, George?” 

“TI don’t think I’d care about it much,” George an- 
swered, with a broad grin, but his face grew suddenly seri- 
ous as he added, “but I’d give a lot to get one good look 
at that valley !” 

“ How many days would it take to go to the valley, kill 
a bear and come back to this camp, Johnny?” the Doctor 
asked. 

“One day go, one day killum bear an’ skin um, one day 
come back—tree day,” Johnny answered. 

“Are you sure you could find a big bear that quick?” 
the Doctor asked, doubtfully. 

“Me sure!’ Johnny answered with a 
confident grin. “Salmon come pretty 
quick now, bear he know it—no one shoot 
dat valley, bear he know it—lotsje big, 
granfadder bear, go dat valley now.” 

“ For some time I have wanted to secure’ 
the finest possible specimen of the brown 
bear for the University Museum,” the Doc- 
tor said, “and I think the time has come 
to do it, but remember two things, boys, 
I want the biggest bear on the Behring 
Sea coast, and I want you to return safely, 
so do not take any foolish risks, I will 
give you three days to do it, and while you 
are going I’ll make a careful study of the 
“wet smoke.” 


CHAPTER IX 
Game TRAILS 


EORGE and Fred slept but little dur- 
ing the night. Johnny’s tale of the 

unknown valley filled with gigantic bears 
was too much for their imaginations to 
stand, and their fear that something might 
happen to keep them in camp was so great 
that they arose at four o’clock and gath- 
ered their light camping outfit together. 
Johnny held them down to a few necessi- 
ties. 

“No blankets,” he warned them, “me 
show you how to keep warm.” 

Their food consisted of a small piece of 
bacon, some flour, salt, tea and sugar. 

By eight o’clock they had left the sea 
far behind and were marching steadily up 
the broad valley. They travelled entirely 
on the broad, hard beaten game trail that 
followed the center of the valley. There 
were hundreds of trails made by bear or 
caribou, or both, that crossed the hills 
and dales in every direction, but they were 
but side streets compared with the great 
animal-made avenue that led them inland. 


While George and Fred had hunted and killed the 
grizzly bear of the Alaskan mainland, they had never been 


on a salmon river when the big beasts were fishing, and . 


they listened with interest and amusement to Johnny’s 
graphic description of how the bears did it. 

“ Big fat bear he come to ribber and walk down all same 
man. Pretty quick he find place where water very thin— 
not deep—den he sit down, keep quiet. By’m bye salmon 
he forget an’ begin swim up thin water—den lotsje salmon 
come and bear hit wid hands dis way and dat way and 
salmon fall all over—bushes, gfass, every place.” 


a Johnny told his story he grew more and more ex- 
cited, until completely forgetting himself he jumped 
into a shallow riffle beside them and when he reached the 
point where the bear began to strike at the fish he illustrated 
it so energetically that George and Fred had to scamper 
away to escape a wetting. This brought Johnny back to 
earth and he joined the boys in a good laugh at his own 


expense. 
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of snow-water rushed downward from the pass that led 
to “ Bear Valley,” as the boys called their hunting ground, 
and directly opposite a range of castled cliffs, broken 
with snow-filled gullies, shut them off from the world. 

“It’s a regular pirates’ retreat!” Fred cried, as he 
looked at the steep mountains that walled them in. 

While Johnny did not catch his full. meaning, he saw 
that they were pleased. 

“Yes him good place,” he said, nodding his head, “no 
bear see us, no bear smell us, so we make fire and get 
warm.” : 

Johnny’s plan was a good one for a cold wind began to 
blow down from the snow fields and they were beginning 
to feel the chill that always follows the setting of the sun 
in the north. The warm, and almost smokeless fire of dry 
alder branches soon brought back their cheerfulness, and 
the supper of bannock, bacon and tea that followed, 
added the finishing touch. 

“Now we have good supper I show you how we keep 
warm wid no blanket,” Johnny said. “ First ting ketchum 

lotsje grass.” 
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The firm beaten trail that they followed 
had evidently been travelled recently, and 
Johnny warned them that it was well to talk and make 
a noise as otherwise they might meet a bear face to face. 
At one point where the trail ascended a little hill they 
saw where a bear, coming from the opposite direction but 
a few hours previcusly, had slipped and there were five 
deep gashes in the hard earth where the great claws had 
caught. 

In only one way did the trail differ from a man-made 
trail and that was that the branches of the alders had not 
been removed. The largest bears measure but little more 
than four feet in height when they are standing on all 
fours, and by merely lowering their heads they can force 
their way with ease through an alder thicket where a man 
would be helpless. 


S the valley’s floor rose above sea-level the aider 
thickets grew less numerous and the boys could see 
about them. The trail in consequence broke up into 
numerous paths, that, skirting the river, gave the boys an 
excellent idea of the bear’s bethod of catching salmon. 
Although the first salmon run of the summer would not 
begin for several weeks, a few fish had already ascended 
the stream and they passed several spots where fresh bear 
tracks showed that these animals had begun their fishing. 
The boys also got a good idea of the vast number of 
fish that ascended the river, for the ground was strewn 
with the skins and skeletons of salmon that. had died a 
natural death or been killed by bears, and Johnny showed 
them that the very earth that formed the banks of the 
stream was partly composed of salmon bones. 


“ Bear hit wid hands dis way and dat way” 


As they started onward once more the sound of their 
voices frightened a band of caribou that had been lying 
down behind a screen of alders, and the beautiful animals 
made a noble picture as they dashed away towards the 
mountains. 


They could see that the valley ended about seven 
miles beyond them. Two of the forks became narrow 
cafions that disappeared among the shoulders of the 
snow covered main range, but on the left there was a nar- 
row valley that ran up to a low break in the left hand 
mountain wall. This low break, or saddle, would lead 
them into the valley they sought, Johnny told them, and 
instinctively they examined their rifles to see that they 
were in working order. 

But the valley was at least five miles away and Johnny 
won the boys’ admiration by the way he planned their ap- 
proach. 

“Sun hot now, wind blow up little valley, so better sit 
down dis place so no bear smell us. By’m bye when sun go 
low, get cold, den wind blow down valley and we go up 
an’ make camp.” 

Agreeing heartily with his plan they took a nap in the 
warm sun and sowell did they sleep that the sun was touch- 
ing the western mountains when they awoke. The old 
trick of wetting a finger and holding it up told them that 
there was a gentle wind blowing down the valley, and with- 
out wasting any time they moved onward. 


It was about seven o’clock in the evening when they 


reached the spot where they were to camp. It consisted 
of a deep pocket in the mountain side. A brawling stream 





They set to with a will, plucking the 
clean, dead grass, and while they heaped 
up a great haymow, Johnny arranged it. 
Close beside the fire there was a natural 
hollow in the ground and working with the 
speed and skill of long practice, he began 
to make a thick, soft bed of thatched 
grass. When it was completed to his lik- 
ing he helped the boys until they had com- 
pletely surrounded the bed with a wall 
of grass at least four feet high, and laid a 
thick roll for a pillow across the upper 
end. 

The exercise had made them warm, and 
after they had dried their damp socks and 
boots by the fire they got into the luxur- 
ious bed and pulled the surrounding wall 
of grass over them. In an instant they be- 
gan to feel a warm glow creeping over 
them, and as they lay close together for 
warmth with their heads on the grass pil- 
low, a feeling of utter contentment filled 
their minds. 

But as George lay thinking his eyes 
caught a glimpse of moving shapes high 
up among the cliffs across the valley. 
Focusing his eyes more sharply he made 
out the vast bulk of a female bear followed 
by two half grown cubs. 


i a whisper he pointed out the bears to 

Fred and Johnny, and in an ecstasy 
of excitement they watched the huge 
beasts, who, utterly unconscious of the 
presence of an enemy, were searching for 
a way across the rugged cliffs. The old 
female was leading the way, and no alpine 
climber could have shown more skill in the 
science of rock climbing. From some pro- 
jecting point she would study every foot 
of the cliff that fell away below her, and 
then having decided on a possible route, 
she would move slowly downward by crack 
and gully and projecting knob, until an- 
other reconnaissance became necessary. 
The cubs, huge hulking beasts, far larger than the largest 
black bear, followed their mother’s every move as if. con- 
scious of the fact that her experience was greater than 
theirs, 

The old bear’s course was leading her diagonally down- 
ward to a broad snow-filled gully that ended in a cup- 
shaped valley directly opposite their camp, and the boys’ 
excitement increased as she approached it, for the snow 
slope was very steep and they wondered how she would 
cross it. 

What followed was the greatest surprise that the boys 
ever received, for as the bear reached the snow she deliber- 
ately rolled onto her back, and, followed in like manner 
by the cubs, came sliding downward. ‘For a moment the 
boys feared that the three bears would come tumbling into 
their camp and they began a frantic search for their rifles 
which were buried under two feet of dry grass, but as the 
bears approached the bottom of the slope they rolled over 
and with outspread paws came to a stop, and a moment 
later they disappeared in an alder thicket on their way 
down the valley. 

For a long time afterward the boys were too excited to 
sleep and as they lay in their warm grass bed, looking 
up at the great mountains that hung about them, Johnny 
told them strange tales of bears and bear hunting that had 
been handed down to him from his Aleute forefathers. 

But, little by little, their eyelids closed and the stories 
changed to dreams, in which they chased gigantic bears 
among stupendous mountains. 

(Continued on page 41) 











IN WARRA, the Arab Scout, held his breath 

as he bent down and listened intently at the 

key hole in the massive door. He was clad in 

the robes of the Medanyeh with the signifying 
head-dress of 
a devout 
Mohamme- 
dan. The 
thrill of ad- 
venture held 
him, but also 
a dread 
which he was 
trying to 
stifle. He 
knew that he 
was in a 
sacred part 
of the mos- 
que, sacred 
from the 
common 
Arab, and 
the more 
sacred from 
the profane 
steps of a 
Christian 
masque ra- 
der. A slight 
sound, a false 
step and he 
would be dis- 
covered, 
which would 
mean instant 
death, he 
knew that 
only too well. 
He had never 
before trespassed upon the sacred rights of El Islam but 
he felt that he was justified on this ovcasion, for he had 
thrown all his fears to one side in order to hear the out- 
line of a certain plot which rumor had told him was to 
be hatched in an ante-room of the Imams at the Great 
Mosque. 

Faintly down the passage in which he stood came the 
low drone of distant voices, It was that hour of evening 
when all Bagdad was at prayer within the sacred. pre- 
cincts. But his attention was riveted to the whispered 
words within that room beyond the door. He heard a 
few of the details but all he could make out was that 
something of incalculable value was to be taken from a 
part of the citadel where it was hidden and transferred 
to Mecca, the center of Islam. He gathered that it was 
some sacred Mohammedan relic that had been secreted in 
the citadel of Bagdad during the siege of the city before 
the emancipation by the Allied arms. 


HEN of a sudden utter silence reigned in the room 
beyond the door as a weird feeling of an unusual 
tautness came over his body. His muscles grew rigid 
and pained him as with cramps. The air was charged 
with a heavy oppression that clung about him like the 
tendrils of some loathsome reptile. He knew that he 
was fighting that something with almost supernatural 
strength, an oily vapor, pungent, stifling. He forced 
himself erect and turned staring down the passage with 
horror in his eyes. It was advancing upon him, a great 
cloud, enveloping him, growing denser, choking him with 
its unclean breath; everything about him was slipping 
away. His hands went up and out before him like one 
struck blind as he staggered, tottered; the muscles in his 
legs refused to act. He fought a fearful battle in an 
endeavor to get away, but it was useless. An almost 
irresistible desire came to scream with the gripping pain 
that held him as in a vise. At last a gasping cry escaped 
from his lips as he reeled backward fighting for breath, 
that one awful word rang down the passage—hashish! 
Then he fell—down—down, into unutterable darkness. 
When the Arab Scout awoke with aching head and tor- 
tured limbs, he sat upright upon the floor of a darksome, 
evil-smelling den. The only light was that which entered 
through the iron bars of a window, and that was the light 
The night was very still. He 
He realized that he was a 


of a diminishing moon. 
thought it to be near dawn. 
prisoner, as he recalled the few moments at that door 
where he had listened when the awful fumes of the Orien- 
tal drug had overcome him. He wondered that his cap- 


tors had not made away with him outright; then he re- 
membered an Arab’s diabolical cunning and his delight in 
torture. A shudder passed through him in anticipation 
of some unknown doom. 





“I had to pretend I was a blind beggar.” 


H* arose, unsteadily, and looked out through the little, 

iron-barred window. An Arab sat below against 
the wall, his head bowed over his knees, evidently in sleep. 
It was a street of Bagdad into which Min Warra gazed, 
and the first signs of approaching day reflected in the sky. 
The Arab beneath the window stirred, turned his head and 
glanced up suddenly. 

Min Warra gasped. He wondered if the hashish had 
turned his brain. He knew that it had driven men mad 
before. The face he looked down upon was remarkably 
familiar, those alert, steel gray eyes—he knew them 

“ Major Rambart!” burst from his lips. 

“Hurry, there is no time to be lost,” said the Austra- 
lian trooper as he stood up and tore away from the window 
two bars which the Arab Scout observed had been filed. 

It took but a minute for the boy to scramble through 
the opening in spite of his aching body. 

“You have been in there a day and two nights,” said 
the Major as they hastened on toward the citadel in the 
light of the rising sun. “I had almost given up hope of 
getting you. I thought that you were dead.” 

“ But how did you know that I was in there?” burst out 
Min Warra as he staggered on beside his friend. 

“You remember that you told me to hang about the 
mosque,” replied the other, “disguised as an old Arab 
while you went inside on your mission of investigation. I 
saw them bring you out and followed them. I spent all 
of last night and most of this night filing the bars at 
intervals. It was no easy job, because I had to pretend 
that I was a blind beggar when any one was about, but I 
realized it was the only possible way to get you out.” 





HERE followed a short pause as they slackened their 
pace on approaching the citadel when the Major 
continued: 

“Thank God, you are safe,” he said fervently; “you 
young rascal, you’ll come to some fearful end yet with 
your wild ideas of mysterious plots. There will be a plot 
soon to get you, if you continue butting into Arab affairs.” 

“T have pledged myself to help restore order out of 
chaos, Major, it is a scout’s habit to keep his word, and 
besides—” 

“I was only joking, son,” broke in the Australian. “I 
am just anxious about you, I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen to you.” 

“There is going to be a lot of things happen to both of 
us, Major,” said Min Warra seriously, “if we do our duty 
in this life. The brave dead have left us a task, to build 
new, free life out of their sacrifice and we must not 'fail 
them.” 

“You Americans are made of tough stuff—” 

“Hush, please, Major,” broke in Min Warra suddenly, 
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“keep the fact that I am an American to yourself.” 
“By the way, Major,” went on the Arab Scout when 

they had entered his quarters and he had sought the com- 

fort of a soft divan, “ how long did you say I was in that 


place?” 

“A day 
and two 
nights.” 


“Then it’s 
tonight that 
they are go- 
ing to make 
the try,” said 
Min Warra 
thoughtfully. 

“Who is 
going to 
make a try, 
and what 
for?” ques- 
tioned the 
Major in a 
puzzled 
tone. 


HREE 

Imams 
of the Great 
Mosque are 
going to dig 
up some 
relic that is 
hidden be- 
neath the 
citadel,” said 
Min Warra 
lac onically, 
“and send it 
to Mecca, I 
am going to 
be present when the thing is pulled off.’ 

“But why must you bother about such a thing as that?” 
went on the Australian; “it is none of your business.” 

“Yes, Major, it is our business. You see there is a 
counter plot to stealgthis relic when it is recovered from 
its hiding place. It is to our interest that it goes to 
Mecca and not to Persia a : 

“To Persia!” snapped the Australian; “ you mean—— 

“T have discovered,” went on Min Warra in a low 
voice, “that our friend of the prayer rugs fame is in 
town, the Shiah priest from Persia, that he has made up 
his mind to get that relic and carry it back with him to 
his own country. It is an ingenious idea, for he hopes 
thereby to bring that understanding between the Shiah 
Moslems and the Sunnites of Arabia, which, of course, 
means another Mohammedan uprising, or to start a rival 
center of El Islam. At all costs we must see that the 
relic goes to Mecca. However, it is a difficult task for 
infidels to mix up in things sacred to the Mohammedan 
Faith. There is one thing sure, and I am thankful for it, 
they must believe that I am an Arab or they would have 
done away with me the night before last. That is my 
only hope in this case.” 

“But I thought we left that Shiah priest in the desert 
with an absolute surety that he would be killed,” broke in 
the Major, “for his crime against a leader of the Sun- 
nites?” 

“T thought so, too,” said Min Warra wearily, “ but it is 
2vident that we can not be sure of anything where Arabs 
are concerned.” 

“Tl see you later,” Major Rambart remarked as he 
‘curned to leave the room upon observing the Arab Scout’s 
veariness; “you need some sleep.” 





” 


OR a while Min Warra pondered on the past events 

and speculated about the coming evening adventure 

until at last he fell asleep. When he awoke he hf&d re- 
covered from the severe ordeal of the hashish fumes. 

“T don’t see how they are going to get under the citadel 
without passing the guard,” said the Australian trooper as 
he followed Min Warra through a trap door in the outer 
court of the citadel, which was constantly under the ob- 
servation of a sentry. 

“Nor I,” replied the boy in a hushed voice, as they pro- 
ceeded down a flight of stone steps on their trip to ob- 
serve the restoration of the hidden relic. 

They passed into a dark passage at the foot of the 
stairs which brought them into a large cellar-like place. 

“Evidently an old store room for ammunition and 
food,” volunteered Min Warra, as he sent the revealing 
ray of an electric torch about the place. They crossed 
the room with their ears ever alert for the slightest sound. 
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At last they approached another passage, down which 
they crept stealthily into blacker gloom, for the electric 
light had been cautiously snapped off. The air was dead 
and had the musty smell of a long closed up apartment. 
At last the passage began to decline and a moist breath 
of stagnant water reached them. 

Min Warra moved forward more carefully, then went 
down upon his hands and knees feeling his way. The 
darkness was peopled with mystery and dread. Never 
before had he explored beneath the citadel, but he real- 
ized now that he had gone underground at least a hundred 
yards and was somewhere under the city itself. It was 
certainly a new discovery and he 
wondered if the Governor knew of 
these subterranean passages. Then 
the thought came that perhaps they 
had gone wrong. 


UT of a sudden something in- 
duced the boy to look to his 
right, a warning instinct which at 
the moment was unexplainable. At 
the same time he seized the revolver 
from his belt as he jumped to his 
feet and turned the searching ray 
of the electric torch into the gloom. 
The light revealed a dark pvol of 
filthy water, Then a brown, evil 
face came suddenly, fully into view 
beyond the stagnant pool. Instant- 
ly the Arab Scout recognized it for 
that of the Shiah priest from Per- 
sia. A mocking smile of malignant 
cunning spread over the features an 
instant, then the apparition was 
suddenly swallowed up in the dark- 
ness. Min Warra fired as he dodged 
a thrown dagger that clattered to 
the ground behind him. 

The sound of the shot roared 
through the underground and left a 
yawning silence behind it. Min 
Warra thought that he heard a 
splash of something falling into the 
water. His light played upon the 
inky pool, from the center of which 
a widening ring of wavelets verified 
his impression, but what had fallen 
into the water he could not tell, the 
splash was not loud enough for the 
body of a man. 

The searching gleam continued to 
reveal the disturbed water but that 
was all. The intense silence, the un- 
utterable dark of the evil smelling, 
dreadful place brooded many hor- 
rors in his mind as he turned to his 
friend more in the sense of seek- 
ing companionship than anything 
else. The trooper was close behind 
peering into the terrifying black- 
ness about him. There was a grim 
look of the fighting man on _ his 
face. 

“Did you kill him?” breathed the 
Australian; “that dagger was 
mighty near your head.” 

“Impossible to tell what has hap- 
pened,” replied Min Warra in a 
whisper, “but I am afraid that I 
missed.” 

There followed a long silence as they waited in the 
darkness with expectancy for anything else that might 
happen. 

“ Listen!” breathed Major Rambart, clutching the boy’s 
arm. 


OMEWHERE to their left came a dull, thudding 
)J sound as of some instrument striking the ground. 

“They are digging already,” whispered the Arab Scout 
as he turned in the direction of the noise; “have your gun 
handy, Major,” he admonished over his shoulder, “ there 
may be a fight coming.” 

Stealthily, and with extreme caution Min Warra pressed 
on toward those muffled sounds, which grew louder at 
every step. 

“I wonder how they got in,” said the Major softly in his 
companion’s ear. 

“A secret entrance from some part of the city, I 
judge,” replied the Arab Scout with bated breath. 

They came to another cave-like room, crossed it and 
entered another passage after feeling along the wall. Now 
the sound of digging was more distinct. Of a sudden the 
passage veered to the left and opened out into a cave 
with a very low ceiling. 

Min Warra stopped dead and held back his companion. 


His heart beat in his throat with excitement as he took 
in the scene before him. An Arab was digging a hole in 
the floor of the cave while two more stood beside him 
with bared knives in their hands. A small oil lantern 
rested on the floor beside the hole, casting a yellow light 
upon the faces of the men which registered eager ex- 
pectancy and a certain hint of fear. Their eyes pierced the 
darkness at intervals as though they were expecting sonie- 
thing to happen. 

The white men watched the-scene with undivided inter- 
est. The digging Arab toiled on with a mattock in a hur- 
ried, feverish fashion. His two companions peered into 





There followed a short pause as they slackened their pace on approaching the citadel. 
“Not so, by Allah!” broke in Min Warra vehemently, 
speaking in a low voice, “but a martyr of the Faith and 


the hole from time to time. 

At last the mattock struck something hard, with a 
metallic sound. The Arab threw the tool to one side and 
bent down eagerly with his hands straining at something 
in the hole. He recovered it and displayed it before the 
lighted lantern. 

Min Warra leaned forward, taking in the sight from 
every detail. It was a small black box that the Arab 
had unearthed, evidently made of some heavy metal 
judging by the amount of exertion it had taken to lift it. 
The Arab was about to open the lid when one of his com- 
panions raised his hand in a gesture as though forbidding 
the action. 

Simultaneously a soft, suspicious sound came from Min 
Warra’s right. He glanced swiftly around and stifled a 
cry. A long, lean arm was upraised with a knife above 
him. The next instant he observed his companion under 
the same menace. 

“Not a word, sound or move,” hissed a voice in Arabic. 

As the words died away the Arab Scout perceived in 
the dimness several forms creeping toward the group of 
three beside the hole. A horrible chill crept down his 
spine. Sudden terror mercifully held him tense. But 
slowly the fighting instinct brought his courage uppermost. 

Then the lantern was overturned and flickered out. Two 
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shots rang out together as a horrific yell rent the air. More 
shots stabbed the darkness with their flashes as Min 
Warra dropped to the ground, his automatic barking 
through the blackness. Wild yells followed and a rush 
of footsteps, then utter silence. 


HE uncanny stillness lasted several minutes, when at 
last the penetrating ray of the electric torch cast its 
revealing gleam. The Arab Scout gripped his automatic 
ready for any emergency, but he knew that the fight was 
over. The Arab who had stood with the upraised knife 
at Min Warra’s side, together with the one beside his com- 
panion, lay upon the ground with 


the knives still clutched in their 
hands. 
“A narrow escape,” said the 


Major, with a sigh of relief; “ both 
our shots went home or the knives 
would have done their work.” 

But Min Warra paid no heed to 
his remarks. He darted across 
to where the hole had been dug, be- 
side which lay the forms of three 
Arabs, He turned over the bodies 
and peered into each face with the 
aid of the torch, then called to the 
Australian, who was still gazing 
about over the scene of the conflict 
with a savage glint in his eyes as 
though he half hoped for it to start 
up again. 

“Give me a hand with this fellow, 
Major,” requested Min Warra, as he 
began to drag the man forth from 
the hole in which he had partly 
fallen. 

“We will take him up above,” he 
continued when the officer came up. 


ITHOUT another word the 

two white men started off 
with their ghastly burden, but the 
Australian glanced at his companion 
with a sort of puzzled expression as 
though he could not comprehend the 
action in the least degree. 

The body was laid out in the audi- 
ence chamber in the citadel as Min 
Warra requested that the chief 
Imam of the Great Mosque be sent 
for immediately, while he himself 
went to his rooms to arrange an- 
other disguise for he realized that ft 
would not be well if the Imam recog- 
nized him as having escaped from 
their clutches. 

At last the chief Imam arrived 
with two others. Min Warra, dis- 
guised as an ‘aged Arab, observed 
with some surprise that the two lat- 
ter were the ones who had watched 
in the cave while the third had dug 
the hole. Upon catching sight Of 
the body the two men turned to 
their chief and pointing toward the 
dead Arab said with a snarl upon 
their lips: 

“Behold, O Father of the Faith- 
ful, the traitor to the Faith who 
even was smitten by the hand of 
Allah !” 


a true Son of the Prophet. For lo, he doth carry the holy 
relic within him, yea, he had even swallowed the same 
before the hand of death struck him.” 

“ How dost thou know this thing?” questioned the chief 
Iman with a hint of suspicion in his voice. 

“ Art thou chief of all Imams in Bagdad,” went on Min 
Warra, “a teacher of the Faithful and guardian of the 
Faith, and hast thou not even learnt that Allah, who sees 
all things, segds his faithful ones to guard his treasures? 
Even they whom thou dost call infidels, guardians of the 
peace of this city, seek the welfare of the Children of 
Allah and his treasures.” 

“It is well, by Allah,” replied the Imam bowing low; 
“our gratitude to Allah and thee is beyond words, and it 
shall be remembered.” 


y the conclusion of his words he waved his hand to- 
ward the body and the two Arabs by his side 
seized their dead and hurried away. 

“ How do you happen to know*what is very evident the 
Arabs themselves did not know?” questioned the Australian 
when they were left alone. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Metipom’s Hostage 


CHAPTER XII 
Davm Faces DeatH 


EELING his way back to where the hanging 

branches of a small hemlock promised to screen 

him from the trail, David sank to the ground with 

a shivering sigh of relief. He tried desperately 
to keep his eyes open, but they would close in spite of 
his efforts. He told himself that when he had rested 
but a little longer he would take the trail an@ travel 
southward, so placing more distance between him and 
his enemies, walking until daylight should force him 
again into concealment. But even as he 
thought this his lids closed and his chin 
sank. After a moment his body slid over 
sidewise, he gave a long, deep sigh and 
slept. 

When he awoke a saffron light filled the 
woods and birds were calling high in the 
branches. Dawn had come while he slept, 
and his heart sank as he realized that per- 
haps his weakness had lost him the reward 
of his efforts. It might well be that the 
English had passed southward already. In 
the stupor that had held him it would 
have taken more than 
the tread of feet on 
the trail or the sound 


of a voice to alarm 
him. 

No longer was it 
possible for him to 
travel the _ trail, 
though it might be 
that: by proceeding 


slowly and with much 
caution he could fol- 
low it through the 
woods. But he was 
sore and stiff in every 
muscle and his hands 
and face, whipped and 
scratched by the 
branches, were tender 
to the touch. He 
still craved rest and 
yet he knew that 
should the English not come soon from the village their 
coming would concern him little, for already the Indians 
were doubtless seeking him. If the English did not come 
shortly and he was still free, he would make his way 
through the forest at what haste he might until darkness 
and then take advantage of the trail. 


NXIOUSLY he waited and watched. He was parched 

for water, but dared not leave the trail to seek it. 
An hour went by and hope went with it, for he was con- 
vinced that his friends, did they mean to travel back 
that day, would have made an early start and ere this 
have passed his hiding place. Either, then, they had not 
come yesterday to the village or they had gone by while 
he slept. Hunger began to make itself felt and he crawled 
a few yards to where a black birch grew and broke some 
twigs from it and gnawed them. He. had but settled 
in his place again when his eyes, fixed on the trail to the 
north shouted hope to his heart. Something had moved 
beyond the leaves there! An instant later around the 
bend came an Indian. Hope vanished and fear took its 
place, for the savage was not the vanguard of the Eng- 
lish searching party, but he who had kept watch last 
night above the cave! 

Softly yet swiftly he came, tomahawk in hand, his head 
turning from side to side as he peered with sharp eyes 
into the forest. David dropped to the ground, scarce 
breathing. Somewhere behind him in the depths of the 
wood an owl hooted. The Indian stopped abruptly and 
swept the forest with his gaze. David saw the brown 
fingers about the haft of the tomahawk tighten. Again 
came the owl’s tremulous call, this time much nearer, 
and David’s heart sank sickeningly, for he knew that 
the sound came from no owl and that his brief freedom 
was near its end. Turning his head, he looked behind 
him. At first there was naught to be seen. Then the 
branch of a hemlock quivered slightly some dozen paces 
distant and beside it something redder than the bole 
of the tree showed in the sunlit haze. The soft padding 
of moccasined feet drew his gaze to the trail again, and 
any lingering hope he niay have had of escaping detec- 
tion died, for the first Indian was coming straight toward 
his hiding place, his black eyes a-glitter and his thin 
mouth curved in a snarling grin. They were closing’ in 


on him, front and back, and 
flight was useless. Yet to be 
taken without an effort was 
not to his mind, and, leaping 
to his feet, he brushed past 
the branches that 
had hidden him 
and sprang onto 
the trail. There 
was a cry from 


the savage nearest at hand, but David heeded it not, and 
fled fast, his weariness forgotten. 


ET he knew that he could not hope to elude his 

pursuers. Even as he sped around the turn of 
the trail he heard the patter of skin-clad feet behind 
him and thought to feel the blow of a thrown tomahawk 
each instant. Some sixty paces he made ere disaster 
came. Then a tired foot failed to lift itself above a 
sprawling root and he crashed forward and went rolling 
over and over into the bushes. Jarred and confused, he 
strove to regain his feet, but the first of his foes was 
besidé him. A snarling copper-hued face glared down at 
him and a knife was poised at his throat. 

David saw and yielded. “Netop!” he gasped. The 
Indian grunted and pressed the point of the knife closer, 
and the boy, looking up into the blazing eyes, read murder 
in them. What he did then was done without thought, in 
the consuming horror that gripped him. Quickly lifting 
a foot he thrust it at the savage’s stomach. The latter 
fell backward with a grunt of pain, the knife dropped 
from his hand and David, rolling swiftly to one side, 
sprang to his feet. But the Indian was up almost as soon 
as he. Not heeding the knife ‘underfoot, he seized his 
tomahawk and sprang at the boy, his eyes glaring with 
pain and hatred and the lust to kill. David turned to 
flee, but a branch had caught at his torn doublet and 
now ere.he could wrest himself away the Wadchusett was 
on him. David saw the tomahawk swing upward and 
back, heard the savage’s indrawn breath rattle in his 
throat and knew that the end of all things on earth had 
come to him, even as, instinctively, he threw up an arm 
to ward the blow. Then, as the weapon swept down upon 
him, a form rushed between, the murderous arm was 
grasped and dragged aside and the blow ended weakly 
in air. 


. second Indian spoke harshly and with authority 
as David, weak with revulsion, staggered against a 
tree. What he said the boy did not know, but it answered, 
for the first savage, after a flow of high-pitched, angry 
words, yielded grumblingly and moved aside. David’s 
rescuer pointed to the trail sternly and David moved 
wearily toward the village. He realized that only fear 
of the sachem had caused the Indian to intervene, for 
there was naught of mercy or gentleness in the brave’s 
harsh countenance. When David had gone a few paces 
the first savage passed him swiftly and took the lead, 
and so they went for a way, the boy’s limbs trembling 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Illustrated .by Remington Schuyler 


with weariness and his 
feet dragging. Then the 
leader turned from the 
trail and entered the forest 
and the journey became 
vastly more difficult. Once, 
surmounting a fallen tree, 
David toppled across it 
and rolled to the ground 
beyond, and would have 
stayed there gladly had 
not the second savage 
threatened: him with his 
knife. He staggered to 
his feet again and 
toiled on. Presently 
they came to a brook 
and he made signs 
that he was thirsty 
and they allowed him 
to drink. That put 
new strength into his 


body and he made 
better progress. He 
believed that they 


were taking him back 
to the cave, and from 
that argued that the 
reason for his banish- 
ment from the village, 
whatever it might be, 
still existed. But be- 
fore long they stopped 
in a small clearing 
and his captors gave 
him some _ parched 
corn to eat and ate 
some themselves. Then 
the Indian who had led the way disappeared through 
the forest toward where David thought the village must 
lie. The boy stretched himself upon the ground and, 
watched sourly by the remaining savage, soon slept the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

He awoke with a hand tugging at his shirt. The 
Indian who had gone away was back and when David 
had got sleepily to his feet they went on once more, 
this time toward the village. But a few minutes brought 
them to the edge of the forest, and there, no more than a 
half-mile distant, stood the palisade. And so, tired and 
discouraged, ragged and bruised, David came again to 
the gate in the fort and back into captivity. Past the 
Indian hovels and the snarling dogs, observed incuriously 
by the inhabitants, past the great lodge of the sachem 
he was led to his own wigwam and there, pushed ungently 
through the entrance by his captors, he fell to the ground 
and knew no more for a long while. 


HEN he awoke it was late afternoon He had 

lost his chance. His friends had come and gone. 
Moreover, Metipom would doubtless punish him for the at- 
—" escape. Life looked very drab to David just 
then. 

His reflections were disturbed by the pad of moccasined 
feet on the trampled ground outside and the entrance 
was darkened as the Indian whose duty it was to watch 
him and wait upon him entered. John showed such evi- 
dent pleasure at seeing the captive again that David’s 
spirits momentarily lightened. Squatting beside him, 
John produced his pipe and hazarded a few words of 
English. 

“How you do?” he asked. 
well?” 

“ Matchanni,” answered David. “ Very sick.” 

John shook his head and groaned, thus expressing his 
sympathy. Then, ere he realized what was happening, 
David found himself alone again, for the young Indian 
had arisen and glided to the door in what seemed one 
movement. But he was soon back, the palm of one hand 
filled with a yellow-brown grease with which he began to 
anoint the boy’s face. 

“Much good,” he explained. 

“Tt smells not good,” grumbled David. But he was glad 
of the service, and, indeed, the smarting and burning of 
the lacerations ceased as though by magic. Then John 
bade him remove his clothes and rubbed the salve wherever 
a bruise showed. David went early to sleep, both because 
he was still weary and because he wished to forget his 
loneliness. Outside, his jailer sat silent in his blanket and 
blew clouds of smoke at the star-sprinkled sky. 


“White brother plenty 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A Frrenp 1n Strrance Guise 


HEN the succeeding day had passed without sign 

from Metipom, David came to the conclusion that 
the Indians from whom he had escaped had refrained from 
reporting the incident to the sachem for fear of his wrath, 
which was, indeed, the true explanation. Relieved of the 
apprehension of punishment, David’s spirits returned and 
he gave thought to practical matters. Next to his im- 
prisonment the thing that troubled him most just now 
was the state of his breeches! None too new when he 
had been captured, the flight through the forest had left 
them in tatters. Indeed, they momentarily threatened 
to part from him altogether! His shirt and doublet were 
likewise in sorry case, but troubled him less. It seemed 
to him that those breeches were past all human aid, even 
had he possessed thread and needle wherewith to mend 
them. 

He was still ruefully deliberating when Sequanawah 
came to him bearing the bow that he had promised and 
five arrows, the latter spotted here and there with blue. 
Admiration of these put the other matter from his mind 
for the time, yet when he had heartily thanked the Indian 
and had examined the bow from tip to tip, twanging the 
cord and experimentally fitting the notch of a claw- 
tipped arrow to it, he recalled his quandary and drew 
Sequanawah’s attention to it. The Indian viewed the 
dilapidated garment gravely, finally grunting: “No good. 
Take um off.” 

“ Aye, but what shall I put on instead?” asked David. 

Sequanawah suggested a costume like his own, a loin- 
cloth wound about his middle, one end falling in front 
and one behind. But David shook his head dubiously, 
and after a moment of thought the Indian grunted again 
and made off. When he returned he brought a pair of 
deer-hide breeches such as were worn in winter. Where 
he had obtained them David did not know, for they were 
far too short for Sequanawah but fitted the boy well 
enough. In exchange the Indian took the discarded 
breeches, from which he gleefully cut the two buckles. 
These, a few days later, David discovered dangling from 
a string of wampum about Sequanawah’s neck. 


ACH day thereafter David practised with the new 

bow, Sequanawah teaching. At first the boy felt 
embarrassment because of the audience that gathered, 
for all the old men of the village as well as many of the 
youngsters stood by and discussed each shot. But before 
long he became accustomed to them and minded not 
their grunts of dis- 


guttural words of 
approbation. It was 
soon evidenced to 
him that his tutor 
was one of the 
tribe’s most skill- 
ful handlers of 
the bow. This he 
could tell both 
from the marvel- 
lous’ shots’ that 
Sequanawah made 
and from the evi- 
dent respect paid 
him by the others. 
He was a_ stern 
yet patient teacher, 
and it was not long 
ere his pupil began 
to comport him- 
self creditably and 
to earn praise from 
even his tutor. 
Meanwhile David . 


had not ceased 
wondering what 
had taken place 


during his absence 
from the village, 
and one day, when 
he had shot better 
than ever, he took 
courage in hand 
and put the ques- 
tion to Sequana- 
wah. Being a 
counselor, the In- 
dian might well 
resent being ques- 
tioned, as David 
knew, and it was 
not without mis- 
giving that the 
boy asked. Se- 


quanawah was silent a moment, and David feared that 
he was offended. But presently he answered: 

“One time come English, make talk with Great Sachem, 
have food, have sleep, go away come nompode (morn- 
ing).” 

“Saw you them, Sequanawah?” 

“ Aye, me see um.” 

“Was one a tall man, wide of shoulder, with a long 
beard?” 

“Maybe so. One Indian.” 

“A Pegan?” asked the boy, thinking of Monapikot. 
“A young Indian?” 

Sequanawah shook his head. 
Pegan, maybe Nipmuck.” 

“ And how many were there who came?” 

“Four white men, one Indian.” 

“Were they—were they seeking me, Sequanawah?” 

The Indian’s countenance became blank and he shook 
his head. “Me not know. Maybe so. Maybe hunt.” 


“Qld man, him. Maybe 


O more than that would he tell, but David had learned 
enough to know that his father had sought him, as 
he had believed. 

David had by now come to accept his lot with fair 
grace. Indeed, had it not been for the thought of’ the 
sorrow which his father was put to and for the uncer- 
tainty as to his ultimate fate David might have found 
real enjoyment with his captors. There was much to 
interest him. He was fast learning their language and 
fast coming to a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing of their ways of life and of thought. Woosona- 
metipom he could never like, but there were others for 
whom he had a friendly feeling: Sequanawah and John 
and a certain gray-locked old man named Quinnapasso 
and others. And, he believed, these returned his liking. 

When the second week of David’s captivity had merged 
into a third the village was one morning aroused from 
its placidity by the appearance of three strange Indians. 
Their approach had been signalled from afar and by the 
time they were crossing the open space between forest 
and village many of the male inhabitants had gathered 
to greet them. All were young men and all were armed 
and painted most hideously. One, of the three the more 
heavy of build, carried upon his back a bundle wrapped 
in rush matting. His companions, taller and slimmer, 
wore only their weapons and food pouches. Woosona- 


metipom, attended by several of his councilors, and him- 
self decked in his “royalty” of embroidered blanket and 
wampum head-dress and girdle, awaited the visitors at 
the gate. 


One of the strangers stepped forward and 





Softly yet swiftly he came, tomahawk in-hand, his head turning from side to side ag he peered with sharp eyes into the forest 
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spoke at length, addressing his remarks to the sachem 
but seeming to include all his theq@vers. He was listened 
to in absolute silence. David, pressing toward the gate 
behind thes throng of young men and old, women and 
children, who had gathered just inside it, understood 
enough of the brave’s talk to know that he was but 
declaiming the usual message of greeting from one chief 
to another. Yet one word that was twice spoken produced 
each time a, ripple of movement from the throng and, 
or so David felt, a current of excitement. That word 
was Pometacom. 


ROM where he stood, well within the palisade, David 

caught but uncertain glimpses of the visitors between 
the heads of the group about him, for the gateway was 
narrow and the strangers stood a little to one side. Yet 
at times a painted visage moved into his sight for a 
fleeting instant and aroused a sense of familiarity. The 
countenance seemed strange and yet dimly known. Above 
it a glistening scalp-lock, reeking with oil, was wound 
with crimson cloth and adorned with yellow and blue 
feathers. A rude painting of a duck was done in white 
on the man’s forehead and each cheek held a crude and 
uncertain design in the same pigment, while across the 
bridge of the nose and beneath the eyes ran two blue 
stripes. In his ears were bone pendants, carved to 
strange shapes. He was tall and straight and well 
muscled, and bore himself with an air of authority that 
well fitted him. All this David could not see at the 
moment. 

Presently the spokesman, an Indian of no less stature 
than he who had caused David’s perplexity but with 
flatter features and less grace of carriage, ended his dis- 
course. A moment of silence followed. Then Metipom 
began to speak. The sachem had a deep and resonant 
voice and used it eloquently. David found himself in 
the forefront of the throng when Metipom and his coun- 
cilors stalked back through the entrance, followed by 
the visitors, and hence was within arm’s reach of the 
latter as they passed him. 

First came he who had spoken; the shorter and heavier 
Indian followed upon his heels, a sly-eyed, long-headed 
youth who saw much without seeming to turn his gaze; 
behind him, lithe with the easy grace of a panther, came 
the third messenger. He, too, forebore to glance to left 
or right, until, being close upon David, he for an instant 
only shot a look straight into the boy’s eyes. As brief 
as it was, it said much, for eyes and nostrils dilated 
warningly, and David, with a gasp he could not smother, 
recognized beneath the painted lines and symbols the 

countenance 
of Monapikot! 


CHAPTER XIV 


EMIssARIES FROM 
Kine Puri 


MOMENT 

later he was 
doubting his 
senses. The visitors 
had _ disappeared 
inte the sachem’s 
wigwam and the 
villagers had 
crowded in behind 
them or clustered 
about the doorway, 
and David was 
alone in the hot 
glare of the sun. 
Bewilderedly he 
passed the edge of 
the throng. From 
within the lodge 
came the murmur 
of a-voice. Out- 
side the crowd was 
talking in iow 
tones. <A _ percep- 
tible atmosphere 
of excitement per- 
vaded the village. 
But David, seeking 
his own wigwam, 
gave little thought 
to that. 

If the Indian 
was indeed Pikot 
why was he there, 
an emissary of the 
murderous King 
Philip? Had it 
come to pass, as 
Obid had long pre- 
"Contin’d on p. 36) 
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HE BEST PLACE to sail a boat that I 
T ever knew was upstairs in my boyhood 

home. I had a dandy little sloop 
anchored in a small bay just at the head of 
the back stairs. I could lie in her and by 
stretching one leg high in the air without 
removing the top sheet, would have my sail. 
If there happened to be a storm outdoors 
which slammed the shutters a little and made 
a whistling noise, so much the better. But I 
could always get a heavy sea by rolling from 
side to side on the ‘springs. If I were in- 
clined to make a daring rescue, I would mere- 
ly have to throw a pillow overboard and 
launch myself after it. 

There were certain nights when lying 
aboard that sloop that wasn't so much fun. 
From a larger bay just next to mine, which 
my sister ignorantly called her room, the 
straits led out, passing the front stairs and 
the spare room, or, I should say, Company 
Gulf, and thence ran directly into the sea, 
where a big square rigger was anchored. My 
father was the captain of that ship and my 
mother the first mate. On those nights when 
it was not fun lying all alone 
on board my sloop, I would 
send a hail down the straits 
and get the captain up, and he 
would come sailing along the 
straits througheSister Bay and 
gather me in and carry me 
aboard the big ship where I 
would snuggle in the cabin 
and sail away to China or In- 
dia with a happy heart. 

Those were long ago days. 
(There doesn’t seem to be much sailing of 
ships at homes now a days). Sometimes, 
instead of calling my little four-by-six room 
a bay, I would call it a ship’s cabin. When 
that mood came on me, there would be a 
great cleaning up and putting things to 
rights, and for a day or so I certainly had a 
cabin to be proud of. But most of the time 
the hired girl said it was a sin the way that 
boy mussed up his room. 


Your Room’s Your CAsTLe 
COUTING begins at home and right in your 
own room. The place to start a scoutday 
right, is inside your own room or your corner, 
if you share a room. A scout calendar; some 
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OSSIBLY some details regarding the local 

corps of the Veteran Scout Association 

which have been formed in some communities 
may be of interest. 

In Philadelphia, the veteran scout corps 
has been organized for several years, and has 
over 100 members. These are divided into 
“ classes,” according to the year in which 
they became members. Each class has as- 
sumed responsibility for some service to scout- 
ing. Thus one class keeps up the local coun- 
cil archives, another is making improvements 
for the week-end camps, etc. The corps 
meets twice a year for social and business 
meetings,. attends the Scoutmasters’ Round 
Table in a body once a year, holds one week- 
end hike a year, and goes in a body to the 
first week of the big summer camp, Treasure 
Island. This is known as Veteran Week. 

Bristol, Rhode Island, has a local organ- 
ization of Veteran Scouts which has a social 
meeting monthly, with some athletics. It is 
organized like a club. 

There is a similar organization in Lan- 
caster, Pa., meeting monthly in the various 
members’ homes, and preserving the troop 
form of organization, with Veteran Master, 
Veteran Scribe, etc. 

Of course, all these corps make provision 
for their members to render service wher- 
ever possible in positions of leadership in 
their own and other troops, and at field days 
and on other occasions. 

A suggestion that is being considered has 
been made that these local Veteran Scout 
Corps be officially registered, numbered and 
chartered at the National Scout Office, as 
are individual troops. Of course this would 
imply standardization of form of organiza- 
tion, of leadership, and of program. 

Is there a Corps of the Veteran Scout As- 
sociation in your town? If not, and you are 
a member of the Association, why not ask 
your local scout officials to form such an 
organization? You would find it lots of fun 
and much ‘worth while. 

All first class scouts and all scout officials 
of a total of five years’ service are eligible 
to membership in the Veteran Scout Asso- 
elation. For further information apply to 
local council or to the National Council office. 
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Where Scouting Begins 


By William B. Ashley 


scout books bracing up your handbook, on 
the shelf; a picture of Roosevelt on your 
bureau; souvenirs from camps and hikes 
arranged on your wall— 
what’s the matter with that 
atmosphere to give you the 
true scouting set-up? 

Of course your Bible or 
Prayer Book will be there. 
Shoved off into a dark nook 
where you don't see the 
nuisances, you can sling your 
school books. In a convenient 
corner stand your’ sporting 
and scouting equipment. Sur- 


rounded by these things that go to make up 
right as a 
religious 


your daily life, start the day 
reverent scout with just enough 
reading. Do not force a 
whole chapter down if you do 
not feel like it, and do not 
stop short of two or three 
chapters if you feel like going 
on. Just a verse often will 
suffice. Follow that with just 
one of the scout laws coupled 
with the oath. Then go down- 
stairs and growl at mother 
because the pancakes aren’t ready. 
is brave, you know. 


A scout 
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How TO GET RID OF PARENTS 
HE beauty of Scouting is that it fits every 
home condition. My, fellows, if only every 
one of us were 100 per cent 
scout in the home, what 
wouldn’t that mean for hap- 
piness in this old land of ours 
the year round! You know 
that the idea that the oftener 
a mother bends her back to 
look at the roast in the oven 
(that is to say, the more 
times in a year she does it), 
and the more frequently she 
stoops to pick up things that 
people leave around, and the more she uses 
the broom and flat iron, why, the stronger 
she gets—that ancient idea has been proven 
to be pure bunk. Hard work 
will make any mother strong 
provided Dad and-son do the 
work; otherwise, my boy, 
mother, who ought to live to 
see your kids become scouts, 
' may decide she cannot wait. 
She will want to go where 
there is a good long rest. 
But of course all that is 
“A scout is helpful” does 
No, 


nothing to you. 
not mean that he has to do housework. 
no, nothing like that. Forget it. 
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Our How To 


MTT 


MT 


can half way up. 


LMU 


these two lines. 
high and one-half inch square. 
four sticks. 
one-half inch square. 


make a dot. 


out of the wood. 


top. 
water. 


(Rules published on page 47) 
How to Make a Steam Engine—By Paui Kay Pinkerton, Age 11 





ET a can three inches in diameter and eight inches long. 
cover, such as a syrup tin, and there should be a tiny hole in the side of the 


Next get a board ten inches long, five inches wide and one inch thick. 
line across the board at each end, one inch from the end. The can is to rest over 
Two inches from one end on each side, fasten a stick five inches 
Measure an inch down from the top of each of the 
Across the end sticks at this point, fasten a stick six inches long and 
The can is to rest on this frame. 
of the board fasten two sticks ten inches high and one-half inch square. 
from the top and one-fourth inch from the edges on the outsides of these two sticks, 
Through the dot bore a small hole for an axle. 
any heavy wire about that size and it will do for an axle. 
The wings of it should not be more than one and one-half inches 
long. Put the paddle on the axle and put the axle through the holes in the sticks. 

Put a little water in the can, then lay it on the frame so that the tiny hole is on 
Have a candle or a kerosene or alcohol burner under the can to heat the 

Place the paddle over the hole in the can so that when the steam comes out 
of the hole it will make the paddle go round. 
put it on one end of the axle and connect it up with something. 


Make Contest 


It must have a tight 


Draw a 





At the sides of the middle 
One inch 


Get a Meccano rod or 
Whittle a thin paddle 


If you have a pulley wheel you can 
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Then there is another thing. Haa you 
noticed that your dad was getting a little bit 
lazy? The trouble was, things were going 
along a little bit too easy, but all of a sud- 
den H. C. L. came around the corner with a 
big club in his hand, and has been chasing 
dad ever since. That’s why he hardly has 
time now to sit down and talk to you about 
your scout work. That’s why he gets home 
late to dinner. That’s why he’s slow getting 
up Sunday mornings. He is tired out trying 
to make ends meet. Here is your hunch for 
getting rid of that tyrant. Bust a window 
or two with your ball. Be wasteful at the 
table. Don’t care a hang how many pairs of 
shoes you kick to pieces. Think up odds and 
ends of ways to cost dad more money. Worry 
him into his grave. Then you will have a 
good time with no one to boss you around. 

“ How’ does this advice chime in with, ‘A 
scout is thrifty?’” Well, that does not cut 
any figure unless you really believe that 
Scouting’ begins at home. 


Y the way, speaking of thrift, here is a 
hint : where there is a lot of snow shovel- 
ing to be done, hustle around 
and clean up Widow Gen’s 
eighty-five feet of sidewalk as 
a good turn, but don't touch 
any of the thirty-foot stretch 
of sidewalk outside of your 
house unless someone gives 
you a quarter for the job. 
You want to be careful not to 
let the home folks fool you 
about this good turn busi- 
ness. Any real chores done 
about the home should be paid for in spot 
cash. (That is, if you don’t intend to stand 
for this “‘ scouting begins at home” stuff.) 

However, you can see for yourself there is 
no room to say more. Yet to finish up, 
suppose you turn to good old page 33 or 34 
or wherever the Oath and Law happen to fall 
in the Handbook, and read the Oath and the 
twelve Laws slowly, all the time saying to 
yourself “ This means first of all right here 
in my home.’ I happen to know the men at 
the head of the Boy Scouts of America. I 
can slip you something about them! Every 
last one of them agrees that Scouting begins 
at home. 
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Wireless Amateurs 
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HE training of wireless operators has 

been standardized, as in the teaching of 
any other science. In the best training 
schools for operators there is a regular tech- 
nique of instruction. ‘The pupil is instructed 
in both sending and receiving in four distinct 
stages. The first stage in sending consists 
in teaching the prospective operator to con- 
struct the letters and figures correctly. The 
first stage in the instruction of the receiver 
consists in learning to pick up and write 
out every letter, numeral and punctuation 
mark correctly, the trick being to pick up 
the sounds. In the second stage, both in 
sending and receiving, the student is taught 
to make a succession of letters in order to 
write a code word or a cipher combination, 
and to gain from experience what is known 
as “rhythmic steadiness.” The main object 
both in sending and receiving is to develop 
the power of writing accurately and the com- 
prehension of a succession of letters. 

In the third stage of instruction, both in 
sending and receiving, the student is taught 
to develop telegraphic endurance. The secret 
of success in both cases is unlimited practice. 

The last, or fourth stage, consists in de- 
veloping style and speed, and, in short, learn- 
ing all the tricks of the speedy operator. 
Most teachers insist on teaching these four 
stages separately. The temptation of the 
beginner is to skip from one to another with- 
out completely finishing one stage of instruc- 
tion. Each stage must be thoroughly mas- 
tered. In some cases a student may seem to 
develop more rapidly by taking a short cut, 
but his work is likely to be “out of bal- 
ance,” and he is handicapped in.the attempt 
to develop an efficient style of sending and 
receiving. The operator who is properly 
trained will be able to fulfil the requirements 
of each of these stages with the least pos- 
sible amount of conscious effort, and this is 
after all the best test of a first-class radio 
man. 

The self-taught wireless operator often 
makes the mistake of trying to develop speed 
long before he has developed the necessary 
steadiness. As a result he will probably faii 
to become either a steady or a speedy oper- 
ator as regards either sending or receiving. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE GANG TAKES POSSESSION 






O° town, Spruce Park, 
is not very different 
from other little mountain 
towns of Colorado. The 
book that the Spruce Park 
Women’s Club got up says 
that there are “one thous- 
and permanent residents in 
this picturesque and thriv- 
ing mountain metropolis,” 
but I guess the lady that 
wrote it must have been see- 
ing double. Still, we have 
two other streets that paral- 
lel Main Street and that 
peter out when they hit the rocks of Old Man 
Mountain. Then there is a log post office, two ice cream 
parlors, a picture show, a bakery, and three general stores. 
Most of these are just for summer visitors, though, and 
everything closes up in September except the post office 
and Sam’! Skiff’s general store. 

We've got a gang of fellows here that’s a world beater. 

I suppose we ought to have a better name for it than just 
“gang ”—something noble and poetic, like “ Juvenile 
Knights of Spruce Flat,” or “Brotherhood of the Busy 
Bee Boys’; but since we haven’t, I suppose we are just 
gang. We have held together, just the six of us, ever since 
we were in the second and third grades in the school house 
that burned down. I suppose one reason we have stayed 
together so well is that Spruce Park is a small town, and 
we are the only six boys in it who are in our teens. The 
oldest in our gang is Tom Blade, fifteen years old last Sep- 
tember; quick in action and even quicker in thought, just 
a natural born leader. Then come four of us who are 
fourteen. Ted Skiff and Ted Stanton are alike in more than 
their first names. Both have red hair and freckles, with 
just the kind of cheerful dispositions and hot tempers that 
go with. carrot tops. Ray Price is the bookworm of the 
gang—always dreaming about something, and reading 
books about. everything from Greek tragedy to Mother 
Goose, Then there’s myself, Kenneth Barrett, and last of 
all comes Fred Tully, thirteen years old. Fred makes up 
for his size by having enough brains for three fellows. 

One day last winter all six of us were lying down in the 
hay up in Sam’l Skiff’s barn, grouching about the snow 
that was still falling after a two-day blizzard. 

“Wish it’d quit snowing and never begin again,” growled 
Ted Stanton, as he kicked chaff all over the other Ted. | 

“What if it did?’ Tom joined in. “If it quit snowing, 
it'd be summer, and if it was summer, tourists would be 
here, and if it was tourist season, you would have to 
work.” 

“Plague take the tourists, anyway,” blurted Fred. “I 
wish we could get away from them for at least a month 
this summer. Wish we lived on the coast so we could have 
an island to go to. Then we could row out to the island, 
sink our boats, and be safe from tourists for the rest of 
our natural lives.” ‘ 

“Spruce Park is too high and dry for islands,’ wailed 
Tom. “ Let’s transplant one. My kingdom for an island!” 

“Just a minute, Tom,” Ray Price drawled. ‘“ Did you 
ever stop to think that here in the Rocky Mountains you 
have the best kind of islands in the world?’ 

“Tell us another one! I can’t swallow that.” 

“Well, Ted, what is an island ?”’ 

“Body of water surrounded by land. Wait—I mean just 
the other way round. Learned that in the second grade.” 

“All right. Now look here. There aren’t big enough lakes 
around here to have good-sized islands. But we've got a bet- 
ter kind than that. I mean the islands in the sky, the 
stretches of grass and rocks up above the timberline, Here's 
the difference: Ordinary islands are surrounded by water, but 
our superior islands are surrounded by forests. See?’ 

“You win,’ Ted admitted. “In place of an ocean, those 
timberline islands have a green sea made out of the forest. 
Those are like islands, for ‘a fact. Think how the forest comes 
to just about a certain level all around.” 

“Yes, with peninsulas of rock and bays made out of trees—” 

“And other islands jutting up out of the forest sea every 
time a peak gets above timberline. Why that kind of islands 
must be the finest in the world to camp on and get away from 
tourists. Think of the views! Think of the fun of exploring 
an ocean of trees! Think of the smell of the air! Oh, fel- 
lows! Let’s all go to a timberline island this summer for a 
camp !” 


THE ARTIST 


O that was the way we first thought of calling those bare 

mountain tops timberline islands, and that was the start of 
the finest vacation a boy can imagine. Of course, there were 
a lot of mountains that rose above timberline, which in our 
part of the Rockies, is about eleven thousand feet high. We 
decided that the island ought not to be more than a mile and 
a half long by about half a mile wide, because if it were 
larger than that, we might forget it was an island. Then we 
wanted to find one that was far enough away from Spruce 
Park so that we wouldn’t be bothered by tourists. 

Tom got out his geological map of the country around 
Spruce Park and we hunted for a mountain about eleven thous- 
and five hundred feet high to suit our requirements. It took 
us only about five minutes to ‘find what we wanted—a lone 
peak called The Sentinel: ten miles by road and three by trail 
from Spruce Park, with just about a square mile above timber- 
line to make the island. The Sentinel stood four miles east 
of the Continental Divide, with a deep forest valley between. 
Right opposite was Storm King, a peak that rose more than 
fourteen thousand feet high. All sides of The Sentinel dropped 
down into dense forests, so that the bare rock top of the 
peak really looked like an island rising out of a sea of trees. 

“How long are we going to be there?’ Tom asked, and 
after talking it over for a few minutes, we decided that two 
weeks would be just about the right length. 

“ But that doesn’t mean to ask our folks to let us stay two 
weeks,” Ted cautioned, ‘ Ask ’em for a month, they’ll tell you 


By Don 


nd 


that you can’t go at all, ana then you can compromise on two 
weeks. Do you get me? It will work every time. And for 
goodness sake, don’t let ’°em say No. Talk to ’em like a Dutch 
uncle, read ’em the Gettysburg Address, make big medicine, 
cry, weep, blubber, but don’t take ‘No’ for an answer.” 

Ted’s plan worked out pretty well. We had a hard time 
arranging it so we all could go at the same time, but we finally 
settled on the last two weeks of August, which was the best 
time of the year to stay above timberline, where real summer 
lasts less than a month and it never gets hot enough to make 
a person dream of ice cream sodas. We made our plans in 
April, and took all sorts of precautions to keep the trip from 
falling through. 


HE day of the start, we left Spruce Park at half past six, for 
thirteen up grade miles is something of a hike, considering 
the fact that we had three heavily packed burros to drive 
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trail and leading up the 
mountain through the thick 
spruce. A camp bird, sleek 
and gray and silent flew 
silently to the wire and 
peeked down at us sideways, 
as much as to say, “ Well, 
what are you going to do 
about it?’ That line in the 
middle of the woods, appar- 
ently useless and leading 
nowhere, seemed very mys- 
terious to the gang. Tom 
broke the silence with a 
laugh. 

“Not so mysterious 
after all,” he said. “ Don’t 

you remember: the forestry service was going to build a 

fire lookout on The Sentinel? Well, this is just the tele- 
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We looked down into the shallow dip between the two- mountains 


ahead of us. These burros were borrowed from the bunch Ted 
Skiff rents togsummer tourists, and they were stubborn enough 
so that nobody but Ted knew how to make them go. I havea 
hard time learning to call them burros. Our gang always 
called them Rocky Mountain Canaries, and besides, I never 
can think whether you ought to spell them “burros” or 
“ burroes.” It’s most as hard a word in the plural as potatos 
—I mean potatoes—so I usually say canaries and spuds to 
save time. 

“ Fellows,” shouted Tom. “I vote we unanimously elect Ted 
Skiff the Lord High Royal Tutor and Currycomber of the 
Rocky Mountain Canaries. This office carries with it the 
privileges of feeding, petting, soothing, nursing, and amusing 
our three jacks. All in favor please signify by saying Hee- 
haw.” 

After all five of us had brayed our assents, Ted threw a 
stone after the straggling donkeys and bowed gravely. 

“Gentlemen, I am deeply affected by this token of your 
esteem, But I cannot accept. The canaries are beyond my 
control. For two weeks Caruso—he's the all black one—has 
had a malignant malady, a serious sickness, which I have been 
unable to alleviate or cure.” 

“How come, Ted?’ said Ray. ‘ What’s the matter with 
poor old Caruso? Has he got the hee-hawping cough?” 

“Worse, my child,”” moaned Ted. ‘“‘ Whenever poor Caruso 
tries to heehaw, he fails utterly. He always haws before 
he hes.’ 

We all sobbed our sympathy for Caruso, and politely in- 
quired how the other two donkeys were feeling. 

“Well,” mused Ted reflectively, “that other black one is 
Booker T. and he’s very delicate. Whenever he wiggles his 
ears, that means he thinks he is going to feel sick; and when 
he doesn’t wiggle them, it shows he is already too sick to try. 
But the other canary is very strong and robust. That white 
mark in his side is so funny that I named him on account of 
Nd : 

“What do you call him?’ queried Fred. 

“Oh, he’s Nightshirt. And now, gentlemen, since I am 
elected Canary Keeper, I nominate my namesake, Ted Stanton, 
for the position of Chief Cook and Bottlewasher, Pan Scrubber 
and Dish Cleaner. The motion is carried.” 

The ten-mile trip to the trail was made in time for lunch, 
which we ate on Roaring Fork, three miles from the summit 
of Sentinel. Before we had gone half a mile after lunch, 
Fred, who was leading, let out a shrill whistle. 

“What's the trouble?” we shouted, 

“ Telephone line,’ he yelled back, And sure enough, when 
we got there, there was a telephone wire cutting across the 


phone line connecting the man in the lookout with the 
ranger stations. When he sees a fire, he telephones the 
fire fighters its exact location, and that ends Mr. Fire.” 

“Do you mean,” said Ted Stanton, “that our island is 
in one of the natienal forests?” 


“That’s it,” said Tom. “Remember what a fight the 
lumbering interests made before it was made a national 
forest? They wanted to keep it to cut down all the trees 
and leave this whole section of big spruce just a bare waste 
of stumps. All the lumber kings care for is money. They 
never think of beauty or of the future of the forest. If 








the United States doesn’t save the trees and care for them 
intelligently, there will be no lumber at all in a few years, 
and this country will be as bare and dry as an Arizona 
desert. We’re just beginning to realize the importance of 
the woods and to care for them properly, as Germany and 
France have done for many years. Now most of the big 
universities have courses in Forestry open to the public. 
And pretty soon we'll have forests really protected and 
scientifically managed. That’s what the forest service is 
for—to preserve the woods, to regulate the cutting of tim- 
ber, and to prevent forest fires.’ 


“Fine!” Fred laughed. “I’m for ’em every time. 
Three cheers and a grizzly bear for muh hero, the protector 
of the forests.” 

“That’s all right,” Tom replied. “Laugh if you want 
to, but it would be a good thing if the destructive lumber 
interests were run clear out of this country and the Gov- 
ernment regulated the forests.” 


By three in the afternoon we had driven the jacks ahead 
of us up the dim zigzag trail almost to timberline. We 
could tell because just below timberline the Engleman 
spruce seem to grow best and to shoot high up into the sky 
in slender green-black columns. Then comes the place 
where the trees are bent and gnarled by the wind until 
they look as if they had been frozen in the middle of some 
witch’s dance. Even above this limber pine belt, which is 
really the actual timberline, trees grow as thick bushes 
and slender spikes, so that “treeline” is a hundred feet 
or so above “ timberline.” 


At the last contorted pine, Fred stopped, held up his 
hand warningly, and marched three times around the tree. 


“Honorable gang,” he said. “Step out of the ocean 
and let me welcome you to my private and exclusive island. 
This peak has hitherto been called The Sentinel, but from 
now on we shall call it by its proper christened name— 
Sky Island.” . 

As if in assent and approval, Caruso broke out with a 

loud “ haw-hee,” while Nightshirt and Booker T. made a very 
enthusiastic chorus. So this was the way Sky Island was 
named, and thus did we take possession of our discovery. 


CHAPTER TWO 
CAMP BONNAHAH 


‘6 OW, fellows,” said Tom, “ we’re going to separate into 
three parties to explore Sky Island for the best place to 

We'll tether the burros here while we are out scouting, 
and we'll meet here again in an hour. It won’t be the easiest 
job in the world to find a good camp above timberline. First 
we need shelter, for all of you know what awful storms there 
are up here. Then we have to pick a campsite that isn’t too 
far from wood and water, and that the burros can get to, But 
on the other hand, we don’t want it too close to this lookout 
trail or it will spoil the privacy of our island. All right now. 
Fred and I will skirt the west side, Kenneth and Ray can take 
the east, and the two Teds can yo any direction they want to. 
All of us are to be back here in an hour.” 

Ray and I set off along the east slope, keeping just a little 
above the treeline, and finding travel across the tumbled rocks 
pretty slow work. Below us, the forest stretched out like a 
dark green ocean away off toward the eastern plains. So much 
peaceful earth and blue sky made us feel as if we were mighty 
small and insignificant. We were up so high above the rest of 
the world, and the sky was so close and clear and blue that 
Sky Island seemed the only possible name that would be just 
right for our stretch of mountain top. 

The Sentinel is really a double peak, with the lookout sta- 
tion on the north cone, and with a second top to the south 
which is slightly lower We had skirted the side of the north 
peak almost completely and had found no place that would 
answer for a permanent camp. Now we turned a little shoul- 
der of the mountain and looked down into the shallow dip be- 
tween the two summits. 

“Bully heap splendid!” shouted Ray. 

“You said it!” I yelled, and together we started running 
down into the hollow. This spot we found formed a sort of 
saddle between the two summits. There was a sort of a little 
plateau in the middle while both sides dropped steeply into 
the forest. It was almost at timberline, and evidently a forest 
had once crossed this little plateau from the east side to the 
west, making two islands instead of one. But this strip of 
trees had been burned by a forest fire years before, and now 
nothing but bare, twisted trunks were left. 

I jumped on a fallen trunk and hugged a stiil standing 
burned pine. 


camp. 


(Continued on page 44) 











HE scout is a lover of the 

out-of-doors. Trees, singly 
or in large groups, offer him many 
attractions and pleasures. He 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that to help plant and conserve our trees and to 
rate the forest which yields him fruits, fuel, and 
timber for shelter, as a living perpetual resource 
is a patriotic service and duty. He must also 
remember that the proper time to begin to think 
of planting trees is as soon as the snow and ice 
gets off the ground, which is about the latter 
part of next month, or during April and early 
May. Tree planting will inspire a deeper appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature. 

The various and immediate uses to man of trees 
and their products have been responsible for their 
rapid destruction until the threatened dearth in 
this country is becoming alarming, besides, mil- 
lions of trees are destroyed by fire annually. It 
is encouraging that the U. S. Forest Service, lum- 
ber companies and other private concerns and in- 
dividuals make an effort to replace our forests 
by artificial seeding and planting, nevertheless, 
reproduction is far below utilization and destruc- 
tion. Trees destroyed in a fire of one or two 
days’ duration often cannot be replaced by plant- 
ing projects which may extend over 50 years. 

In order to abide by the existing rules and 
regulations and thus accomplish the best results, 
it is advisable to ask for proper guidance from 
such departments and institutions as the Con- 
servation Commission, Shade Tree Commission, 
Highway Department, State Colleges of Forestry 
ef Agriculture, and also from such local authori- 
ties as the City Forester, Park Superintendent, 
Nurseryman and County Agent. Besides, there 
are in some localities, societies interested in all 
matters pertaining to the planting and preserva- 
tion of forest trees for shade and ornamental 
purpoges, 

With the increasing demand for camp sites, 
scouts can make good friends with the farmer, 
by helping him to improve his woodlands, in re- 
turn for the privilege of camping. 

On some hills the soil is too poor to make 
farming profitable, while on many others the soil 
is rich, but the surface is too rocky or the slope 
too steep to permit their use for agriculture. 
Another type of land unsuited for agricultural 
purposes includes sandy plains along river valleys 
and near the coast. Such areas can serve no 
better purpose than to grow trees. Artificial re- 
generation is obtained either by direct seeding 
or by using stock that has been growing for some 
time in the woods and bye-ways. 


Ge failures result from the careless hand- 
ling of stock before it is planted. The roots 
of the plants should be dipped in muddy water 
and then placed in trenches with dirt packed firmly 
about the roots. In “ heeling-in” the seedlings, 
care should be exercised to select a well drained 
and protected place. They can remain in the 
trench for several days. When removing them 
to be planted, they should be placed in pails 
containing sufficient water to cover the roots, or 
covered with wet burlap. 
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By W. C. Wessel 


Decoration by Leslie Crump 


the roots and the entire tree made 

firm enough to resist the loosening 

action’ of the wind. Grass or man- 

ure should not come in contact with 

the: roots. No part of the foliage 
of the tree should be covered with soil or sod and 
the tree should be planted erect. 

The closer the trees are spaced the sooner will 
they cover the ground, choke out grass and other 
growth and shade off their lower branches. The 
usual distance is about six feet apart each way. 
This requires 1,200 trees to the acre. Two men 
should plant an acre a day on good ground. The 
nut trees, as well as oak, and catalpa have long 
fleshy taproots, about one-third of which should 
be cut off before the trees are set out in the 
field. Conifers will produce a larger amount of 
valuable material on the same area in a given 
time than can be produced from _ broadleaved 
trees, . 


OME of the most valuable conifers are: White 

Pine, Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway Spruce, 
European Larch and White Cedar. 

Of the hardwoods, Red Oak, White Ash, Tulip, 
Poplar, Basswood, Black Walnut, Black Cherry, 
Sycamore, White Elm, Carolina Poplar, Black 
Locust and Catalpa are the best timber pro- 
ducers. 

The raising of willows for basket making will 
give a profitable return at the end of the third 
year. 

Spruce and Balsam when planted in rows three 
feet apart and cultivated for about two seasons, 
will return a profit during the first ten years 
of the plantation. 

The Locust is one of the best species for fence 
posts. If it is cultivated the first two years to 
make trees grow quickly, it seems to outstrip the 
many other types. On good soil a crop can be 
harvested in ten years. 

Carolina Poplar is a rapid grower and may be 
suitable for pulp wood, excelsior, ete. . 

Planting expeditions are often conducted by 
railroads and organizations owning large _ por- 
tions of forest lands. You supply the brawn, 
the company supplies transportation and grub. 
Municipally owned lands also require replanting 
from time to time, on such occasions, too, the 
necessary expenses would probably be covered by 
the municipality in return for free services. 

Scouts familiar with trees in their city can 
assist the local authorities in compiling an in- 
ventory of the street trees. The reason for this 
is. that. it.is_difficult if not impossible to secure 
economy efficiency in maintaining cost :without 
knowing the number and kinds of trees being 
maintained, while without a census kept up to 
date the labor and cost of inspection and investi- 
gation will be increased many fold. With the 
record of the city’s trees. upon these cards it will 
be pessible almost instantly to refer to any street 
block or individual tree in any section of the city 
and to learn the kind, size and condition of the 
tree or trees in question, 


O prepare the tree for planting, all the broken 
and badly bruised roots should be pruned 


The mattock is probably the best tool with which to pre- with a clean cut so that no ragged scars are exhibited. The 
pare holes for planting trees in forest plantations, especially top branches should be pruned to balance the reduced root- 
as system. 

The selection of a species for street planting must be guided 
by a few fundamental considerations of such qualities as 
hardiness, adaptiveness to soil conditions, ornamental and 
shading value, immunity from attacks of insect pests and 

(Continued on page 45) #7 


In planting forest trees, the work is best done by two 
boys, one with a grub hoe to make holes, the other with a 
pail of trees to do the planting. The holes should be dug when sod and roots interfere. The trees should be set 
deep enough to permit the roots to lie in a normal position soon as possible after the holes are dug to prevent the soil 
and the trees to be set the same depth as before. The from drying out. The roots should -be placed slightly deeper 
boy who does the holes should leave the dirt at the side than they were in the nursery to allow for the loose ground 
of the hole and in as accessible a position as possible in over them to settle, but the final position should be as in the 
order to assist the planter. nursery. The moist mineral soil should be placed firmly about 
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Will a chipmunk store soft food for winter? 

My chipmunk certainly has a wisdom and 
foresight of his own. This morning I mixed 
kernels of fresh-cut green corn with a hand- 
ful of the dry kernels of hard popcorn upon 
the floor. At first he began to eat the soft 
sweet corn, but, finding the kernels of the 
popeorn, he at once began to stuff his cheek 
pockets with them, and when they were full 
he hastened to his den. He acted exactly 
as if he knew that the green corn would 
spoil in his underground retreat, and that the 
hard kind would keep, 


Is the brown thrasher really a thrush? 


The melodious, rust-colored bird called 
brown thrasher is no relation of true thrushes 
though he has their distinctly spotted or 
rayed breast. He is sometimes called brown 
or ferruginous thrush, sometimes red mavis 
and planting bird. He is related to wrens 
and mocking birds, not to robins and blue- 
birds as the thrushes are. Thrashers are 
exclusively American and can be found in 
some form from Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Rockies, 


Do rabbits hide their nests? 

When the rabbit builds her nest and has 
her young she does not seek out a dense 
cover but comes right out into the clear open 
spaces where you would never think of look- 
ing. She excavates a little cradle in the 
ground, gathers some dry grass, weaves a 
little blanket of dry grass and fur from her 
own body, just large enough to cover it, and 
her secret is well kept—most hidden when 
hidden the least. 


Burroughs’ Troop 


Do snakes swallow their young for protec- 
tion? 

Many persons have the wrong idea that 
little snakes rush down their mother's throat 
for protectfon. The snake’s swallowing proc- 
ess is slow, and a litter of young could not 
get down fast enough to escape danger this 
way. Besides this, snakes have very strong 
gastric juices that would suffocate the little 
snakes, even if they could crawl into the 
stomach cavity, 

Why do not sleeping birds slip from their 
perches? 

The perching foot, as it is called, commonly 
has three toes forward and one back, though 
the woodpecker is an exception, with two 
toes forward and two back. Inside this type 
of perching foot are tendons in the toes; and 
when the bird alights his legs take a position 
that draws these tendons and keeps the toes 
taut, practically locking it automatically. 
Even in sleep the locked foot does not relax 
its grip. 

What unusual “ sign of spring” is noticed 
in parts of Russia? 

Spring has not only its sights—its green 
or rosy flush, as vegetation takes on new life 
—and its delectable odors, but its chorus of 
characteristic sounds, and these, indeed, are 
not confined to vocal performances. In parts 
of Russia the onrush of leaping sap, suddenly 


on Nature’s Trail 


released from the grip of winter; is so vigor- 
ous that in the forest one fairly hears the 
forward push and surge in the rustle of 
freshening twig and bursting leaf. 

Can death follow as the result of an evil 
omen? 

The things we fear, no matter how imag- 
inary, stamp our lives. The devil bird of 
Ceylon, that is seldom seen, but that makes 
a doleful wailing at night, has a dread super- 
stition gathered about it. The natives have 
a fixed belief that whoever sees the bird will 
surely die shortly after, and, as a matter 
of fact, this usually proves true, The native 
is so frightened and so overpowered by his 
faith in the evil omen that he refuses food, 
goes into a decline, and soon dies. 

Are flamingoes solitary birds or do.they 
live in .groups? 

The gregarious instinct is very strong in 
flamingoes as a species. They have been 
found in the Bahamas living and breeding 
in great colonies—what might be called a 
flamingo city. The birds all moved and acted 
in concert. Their numbers showed in the 
distance like an army of red-coats; they 
made the land pink. 

What bird is a champion traveler? 

The Arctic tern has won the naime of 
“champion long-distance migrant of the 
world.”” It breeds along the uppermost shores 


WII 


of Greenland, and goes south 11,000 miles to 
a winter home as far below South America 
as it can find open water and food supply. 

Will skunk bite cause hydrophobia? 

Hydrophobia, or rabies, is spread by inocu- 
lation, and the bite of a skunk suffering 
from the disease would affect any animal, 
human or otherwise, into whose blood the 
virus was introduced. Rabies is known to 
afflict some skunks as a result of their hav- 
ing been bitten by a rabid animal, possibly 
originally by a stray ‘cat or dog or coyote, 
individuals of which species often suffer from 
hydrophobia. The bite of a healthy, non- 
rabid, non-infected skunk could not convey 
the poison, 

Do birds refuse to nest in a _ horse- 
chestnut? 

There seems to be no authority for the 
superstition that birds avoid horse-chestnuts 
as a nesting site, and cases are known posi- 
tively where individual horse-chestnuts have 
been inhabited by the great-crested fly- 
eatcher. (with the traditional snake skin 
woven into: its nest), by the downy wood- 
pecker, and by the vireo, 

Will one-horse power in an engine do the 
work of one live horse? 

The engineer’s unit of power, that of the 
3ritish cart-horse, has to be multiplied many 
times in a machine before it can do the work 
of a horse. It is said that a car which two 
horses used to pull, it now takes twelve or 
fifteen engine horse to pull. The machine 
horse belongs to a different order. He does 
not respond to the whip; he has no nervous 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Paths 


O those of E 

us grown- 
ups who are 
honest and own 
up to being 
more or less sen- 
timental there 
are few things 
more interest- 
ing than tracks 
in the snow. To 
thread the tor- 
tuous course of 
a set of tracks, 
taking due care 
not once to 
leave the trail, 
is among those 
simple natural 
and spontaneous 
delights often 
looked upon as 
such a matter of 
course that we 
fail to  recog- 
nize the fact that 
our zest = and 
pleasure in track- 
ing results from 
the hunting in- R 
stinct that has 
come down to us FE 
from the child- 
hood of the hu- 
man race. 

Even the beat- 
en paths in the 
snow possess a P 
joy all of their own which, to our mind, excels that of 
the so-called enchantment of the open road, which had 
been sung by many writers long before Stevenson wrote 
of it with “such compelling charm.” To a barefooted boy 
swinging on the front gate of the white picket fence, the road 
is both a challenge and an invitation as he gazes wistfully 
down the dusty reaches and long perspectives where the 
fences on each side seem to converge until they meet in the 
unexplored distance or where the road climbs up the hills and 
dips into the swails to lose itself at last in the mysterious 
shade of overhanging branches of the wood or grove. That 
vagabond joy in the open road, that yearning to fare forth 
and solve the mystery of what lies beyond, comes with almost 
irresistible force to all of us, 
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UT the mystery of the open highway road pales into insig- 

nificance when confronted with the wonder and the enchant- 
ment of a new world created overnight! A fairy world of 
crystal white with a sparkling cover which conceals all the 
rough edges of the fields, rounds off all the sharp angles of 
the banks, and everywhere smooths out the irregularities of 
the earth’s surface. Think of the joy of donning boots and 
leggins or moccasins, fastening on skis or snowshoes and 
making paths in the snow where no foot of man or beast 
before has left a track, to be the very first to step into the 
land of enchantment! Even we grownups still feel a hint 
of these vivid pleasures which have drifted down to us from 
glorious boyhood. 

It is difficult to tell whether the lure of the trackless snow 
or the white expanse dotted with hieroglyphics, made by the 
feet of birds and beast, is most attractive. One feels the de- 
light of an explorer in a land of virgin snow, but one also 
feels the intoxication of the primal hunter at the sight of 
game, when one follows 
the tracks in the snow 
made by the wild creat- 
ures of the woods and £ o 
fields. 

A read or even a 
trail, be it ever so 
rough and casuai, must 
be bound by certain 
limitations in order 
that it may properly 
call itself a road or 
trail. It cannot go 
where it pleases, it N M 
must wind its way 
around obstructions, it 
must follow the nat- 
ural grades or valleys. 
But the tracks in the 
snow, on the contrary, 
are delightfully irre- 
sponsible; they go un- 
der the fallen logs, or 
leap over them, some- 
times running on top of 
one to its full extent, 




















‘the toe of the cowhide boot.. 













UT to follow these tracks 
we need some sort of foot- 
gear which will keep out the 
powdered dry snow and not ab- 
sorb the water when the snow 


is damp. During my own boyhood days shoes were only for 
girls and women; all boys as well as men wore boots and every 
morning I used: to have a tumultuous time pulling on those 
refractory and stubborn boots. With the fingers thrust 
through the straps on each side of the leg I would pull and 
grunt while hopping around the room kicking my toe against 
the baseboard of the wall in an effort to drive the stubborn 
toe of the boot back onto my, foot or my foot forward ,into 
All that effort was necessary 
because the boot had become hard and stiff from the soaking 
it had had the day before for be it known that if there was 
any moisture around the day before our boots were always 
soaked, 


In order to make boots water-tight we were accustomed to 
place the boots by the fire to dry until they were as hard as 
iron and then with a rag we would rub them over with melted 
tallow. But that was a mistake, the tallow did not tend to 
soften the hard boots, and I have since learned from the 
Indians that the proper way to oil one’s boots is when they 
are still moist and soft, and not when they are dry and hard. 
When one has it one can use neatsfoot oil for this purpose, 
or one may make a dope of equal parts of mutton fat, beeswax 
and sweet oil, mixed together in a small pan. 
ture over a fire or on a stove and before it becomes cold apply 
liberally to the boots, particularly about the seams and edges 

















or they will recklessly 

cross the traveled road A 6 
at right angles, go over 

a stone wall or up a = 
hill or down; appar- o 
ently they are incor- 
rigible and governed by 
no rules or _ purpose, 
they either have no des- 
tination or they have 
their own idea of where 
they are going, and 
their own manner of 
getting there; they fas- 
cinate both man and 
boy, for each of us is 
curious to know to 
what unexpected adven- 
ture the tracks may 
lead, 
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By Dan Beard 


e Snow Ww With Diagrams by The Author 


about the soles. 
This will make 
them water-proof 
for some time. 
Slushy snow 
is the most pen- 
etrating thing a 
person can walk 
in; it seems to 
grind all the 
water - proofing 
off of one’s foot- 
gear and open 
all the pores in 
the leather thus 
rendering fre- 
quent greasings 
necessary. 


pair of old 
slippers 

put on one’s 
feet with woolen 
stockings drawn 
over the outside 


of the slippers 
make a fine 
warm protec- 


tion for the feet 
in dry snow, as 
the snow does 
not enter’ the 
wool or make 
the feet cold. 
During the great 
blizzard of ’88 I discovered that rubber boots were impossible 
to wear, even over two or three pair of woolen socks the feet 
would freeze; the thermometer was 12 degrees* below zero and 
the snow was as dry as flour, or maybe a better simile would 
be, as dry as sand; the moment one put one’s foot, encased in 
a rubber boot, in the snow the chill went right through boot, 


“socks and all, making one feel almost as if one were standing 


barefooted in ice water. But when I took off the rubber boots 
and put on ordinary socks, then a pair of slippers, and then 
pulled some long golf socks over the slippers, I found I could 
tramp and wade anywhere with perfect comfort. 

But the real thing to wear in the dry snow is moccasins, and 
every scout in America should know how to make this genuine 
American footgear, and every scout should have a pair of 
moccasins to wear about the house in place of slippers. The 
Indian moccasin is the only thing to wear in a camp and in 
the forests. Of the many kinds of moccasins worn by the 
Indians we will select for our purpose those devoid of orna- 
nrent. - In the:old- Pioneer days the buckskin clad scouts were 
very shy of wearing beadwork because the half breeds always 
had their costumes beautifully embroidered with beads, con- 
sequently the white men wore no ornanments upon their 
fringed buckskin clothes unless the fringe could be called orna- 
mental. Their moccasins also were plain, when homemade, 
but when they had acquired them by gift or purchase from the 
Indians themselves, then, of course, they were sometimes orna- 
mented with stained porcupine quills or beads. 


M OCCASINS made of the ordinary buckskin or moose hide, 
like the woolen stockings worn outside the slippers, are 
only suitable for dry snow, for they will soak up water as 
readily as a sponge. In Maine and adjoining parts of Can- 
ada the Indians make their moccasins of soft, heavy calf- 
skin or cowhide and an expert can make a fine pair of moc- 
casins from the tops of an old pair of boots. 

In order to make 
moccasins one needs a 
shoemaker’s needle, 
some waxend, as they 
used to call it—that is, 
shoemaker’s thread— 
and a shoemaker’s awl. 
Secure a piece of leather 
large enough to cut 
from it the part shown 
by Figs. 1, 2 and 3, let 
the larger piece be at 
least two inches longer 
than the foot and wide 
enough to come up over 
the sides of the foot. 
This will give you a 
piece of leather the 
shape of Fig. 3, A B M 
EN. When cutting 
off the irregularities of 
the bit of leather see 
that the lines A C and 
B D, Fig. 1, are just 
two inches from and 
parallel to the lines J K 
and K H, also see that 
the distance from G to 
H is the same as from 
J to K 

Place your foot on a 
piece of paper A C D B, 
Fig. 1, and draw the 
outline of the foot, next 
fold the paper along 
the line E F, Fig. 1, 
as it is shown by Fig. 
2, cutting it according 
to the dotted line B D, 
Fig. 1, straight to M, 
Fig. 2, then following 
the curve 2 inches from 
toes from M to E 
Fig. 2. The smaller 
piece, or tongue, should 
be of the same shape as 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Eleventh Birthday 


eager squad of workers. 





Thoughts 
ERE we are, get- 
ting areund to our 


birthday again, our 
eleventh, this time. 
Well, well, we are 
growing up and grow- 
ing up means _tak- 
ing on responsibility, 
doesn’t it? After all, 


a movement is more or 
less like a human be 
ing. When it is young, 
nobody but those most 
intimately connected 
with it knew very much 
about it or expect much 
of it. But when it 
grows up, is big enough 
to take its own place 
in the social mechan-‘ 
ism and do its own 
definite work, then it 
must look to itself that 
it lives up to its best 
possibilities, for by its § 
fruits it will be judged. 

When the Scout 
Movement has attained 
a membership of ap- 
proximately half a million, when it is firmly established in 
every state in the Union as well as in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, when it has come to be regarded as one of 
the most vital and significant factors in American life, it 
has definitely grown up and taken upon itself a responsi- 
bility which will grow and deepen with the years. 

7 It, therefore, 
behooves us, you 
and me and every 
other loyal scout, 
to take every year 
“increased devo- 
tion’’ to this 
movement which 
means so much to 
us and which we 
believe in so 
heartily. Remem- 
ber that it is your 
movement; that 
the organization 





and program of 
Scouting will be 
largely judged by 


what Boy Scouts 
everywhere do and 
are. 














The Good Turn Again 
F there is any one time more than another when the Good 
Turn in Scouting should be emphasized and lived up 
to with double spirit and enthusiasm, it is upon the occa- 
sion of our Anniversary celebration. I want every Boy Scout 
and every Boy Scout troop, from coast to coast, to do 
more Good Turns, better Good Turns 





Edited by 


James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive 


throughout our land, and which you, many of you, I hope, 
will continue to do, by going through college to help your- 
selves get in shape to help others, later solve some of life's 
great problems in the same way he did, who may be less for- 
tunate than you. How conscientiously he lived up to your 
Scout motto in substance in his larger life! Always trust- 
worthy, the soul of honor whose loyalty his worst foes would 
not dream of challenging, always helpful and friendly, the 
courteous gentleman always, in public or private life, kind 
and gentle to the weak and unfortunate, obedient as a sol- 
dier to constituted authority, in private, in public, radiantly, 
contagiously cheerful; thrifty, brave to the last degree, clean 
in body, in thought, in speech, in sport, in habits and in 
politics, where, if ever, it is a hard thing not to be tempted 
by corrupt politicians, bribers or political tricksters ; reverent 
always from a boy, a God-fearing, noble man.” 


Plan and Plant 
PEAKING of Roosevelt suggests tree planting. Those of 
you who planted those sturdy trees in honor of the great 
American, have started a memorial of your own, which is 
significant and splendidly worth while. 

Remember a good many of you promised to go in for tree 
planting as a patriotic public service. How many of you 
have lived up to that pledge? A great many of you have, 
I know. Let us none of us fail to help carry on this im- 
portant work. Let us not “take it out” in talk. Let us 

do it. In Southern States now is 





than ever before this year. Try to 
make the Good Turn idea so infectious 
that all America will be “ doing it,” 
in the same spirit in which scouts do 
it, for sheer friendliness and will to 
serve. 
The Roosevelt Pilgrimage 
ey we said last month, under the 
leadership of National Scout Com- 
missioner Beard, a picked delegation of 
Boy Scouts froin New York, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey, eighteen hundred 
strong, made the first memorial pilgrim- 
age to Theodore Roosevelt’s grave, on 
Armistice Day. These boys will be 
known as the original R. M. P. (Roose- 
velt Memorial Pilgrimage) Scouts, an 
honor which they will always be proud 
to bear and eager to live up to. The 
address of the day was given by Theo- 
dore E. Burnett, Jr., the original pro- 
moter and originator of the idea of the Pilgrimage. 
an inspiring and eloquent appeal to Boy Scouts to consecrate 
themselves to the fine, sturdy ideals of Americanism presented 
to them in the life and career of our great Chief Scout Citi- 
zen. Other memorable and impressive words were spoken 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., by the Rev. George Talmadge, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Oyster Bay, and by Daniel Carter Beard. 

I wish we could print in full all these splendid and in- 
spiring speeches but I must content myself with one brief 
extract from Mr. Burnett's speech. 

“ When I said that Colonel Roosevelt was the biggest Boy 
Scout we ever had in public life I meant exactly what I 
said. In the first place, he was always prepared in every- 
thing, for anything, thus fully living up to your splendid 
motto: ‘Be prepared.’ Always ready to do his full duty in 
mind and body, to spend and be spent, physically and men- 
tally, and that instantly, always, I remember once when he 
said, ‘I know of no law that can keep me from doing my 
duty.’ Life was a responsibility to him, a sacred trust fund 
of bodily and mental vigor, into which he deposited the best 
that he could make out of life, and collect in life, on which 
others could incessantly draw in time of dire need and distress, 
for the alleviation of suffering, whether their ills and ailments 
be of a social, mental, economic or physical nature, as did 
over 100,000,000 of his beloved people for over forty years 
of his public activities. He created one big physical store- 
house of physical strength just such as you are doing for 
yourselves in your out-of-door scout life today, and also a 
great big mental storehouse, filled with knowledge and edu- 
cation, just as you all are also doing in our fine public schools 





It was 





the time to get to work. It is none 
too early, anywhere to be thinking and 
planning for your spring planting. 
Talk it over with your scoutmaster 
and your local tree experts. Be pre- 
pared for the future. 


Winter Camping 

OW about winter camping? A 

really, truly scout ought to be 
prepared for cold weather as well as 
warm weather outdoor life. Winter, 
is a splendid time for practising track- 
ing and trailing and for study of 
trees and winter birds and animals. 
There is a zest and a thrill about 
tramping winter woods which no sum- 
mer hike ever inspired. Try it and 
see. 


A Hike Which Turned Into A 
Firefighting Expedition 
WENTY-SIX Cashmere, Washington, Boy Scouts with their 
scout leaders, started in a big truck, for an overnight 
camp, an all day trip which landed them in the beautiful 
Squakane Greek Valley at nightfall. They erected their shelter 
tents, had a big “ feed” and a jolly campfire powwow. Shortly 
after taps a scout reported a fire visible somewhere down the 
canyon. In less than thirty seconds the troop was in for- 
mation ready for action. The Red Cross 
Patrol under Senior Patrol Leader, Gail 








The few men in charge 
at the mill had about 
given up hope of say- 
ing anything from the 
flames but the boys 
formed a_ bucket bri- 
gade from a _ nearby 
creek to the lumber 
piles, and put out new 
fires, which kept start- 
ing up, by means of 
wet sacks, while an- 
other crew wrecked the 
high tramway which 
was acting as a fuse and 
leading -the fire from 
pile to pile of lumber. 
By 2 A. M. the fire 
was under control. The; 
mill and a large amount 
of lumber had been 
destroyed but thanks 
to the efforts of the 
scouts, two buildings, 
some furniture, two or 
three heavy wagons 
and over 200,000 feet 
of lumber, some $3,000 
worth in all were 
saved. A weary but 
triumphant lot of boys hiked back to camp, leaving two of 
their number to patrol the fires until daylight. They did not 
climb the mountain the next day as had been planned but 
nobody was disappointed as tne trovp had had enough thrills 
and hard work for one outing. 

The work of the 
scouts received 
much well de- 
served praise and 
the President of 
the Lumber Com- 
pany whose prop- 
erty they had 
saved, presented 
the troop with a 
fifty dollar check 
in appreciation of 
their remarkable 
Good Turn, a gift 
that was accept- 
ed with the un- 
derstanding that 
the money would 
be used to pur- 
ehase_ needed 
equipment. 
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Help Spread It 

I TAKE pleasure in publishing the following information 
_ Tegarding the efforts of the Government to get in touch 

with the disabled ex-service men, and also with reference to 

the value to all ex-service men of Government insurance. 

Scouts are urged help wherever possible. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
TELL THE OTHER FELLOW SPREAD THE WoRD 
Ex-Service Men 

ARE YOU SUFFERING from wounds, diseases, or in- 
juries due to your miJitary service? Then you may be 
entitled to Government medical care and hospitalization, 
and also to compensation, depending on the extent of the 
disability. Take your discharge certificate, marriage cer- 
tificate and birth certificate of your children to the near- 
est Bureau Office, or Red Cross, and FILE YOUR CLAIM. 
Why suffer, and be under needless expense, when your 
Government is anxious that you receive treatment? 
AND, do not forget to reinstate your Government life 
insurance ; it is not too late. Your people invested thou- 
sands of dollars in you; have you protected their in- 


vestment? Be an asset around the home—not a LIA- 
BILITY. If you go ‘“ blooey’’—don’t make your own 
home folks go broke: protect them: as they have pro- 


tected you; reinstate your Government insurance. Be a 
$10,000 man, The permanent insurance is payable in a 
LUMP SUM, in CASH. Your wife—is SHE protected ? 
Consult the Bureau offices, of the war risk insurance 
officers of the nearest American Legion or Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Posts, or the Red Cross. If in New York 
you will find the Bureau office at 25 West 43d Street 
open also on Monday and Wednesday nights. 


Scouting In Louisiana 
N interesting capitulation of the history of Scouting in 
Lake Charles, La., appears in an issue of American Press 
of Lake Charles. The original Troop One was started al- 
most as early as Scouting itself was in America and surviving 
many vicissitudes, is still alive, very 
much alive, indeed. “Many times,” 





Phillips, was sent down the canyon with 
instructions to leave two scouts at the Zee 
saw mill a mile away, another two at SFE 
another point, etc., so that as soon as ? 
the fire was located a message could ree 
be relayed back to camp. Meanwhile 
two other patrols were equipped for 
firefighting, and special orders given. 

A few minutes later, two boys of the 
first patrol brought back word that it 
was the mill which was on fire and that 
they had left the other six scouts in 
the thick of it. One of the assistant 
scoutmasters and a few scouts were 
left to guard the camp as it was sur- . 
rounded by valuable timber which might == P 
eatch fire. 

Scoutmaster Chichester and Assis- 
tant Braggons arrived at the scene of 
the disaster in a short time with an 
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writes Captain Woosley, the Scout Ex- 
ecutive who is responsible for the ar- 
ticle “it went almost to its grave, but 
in as many instances, rallied and be- 
came healthy again, through the leader- 
ship of an able scoutmaster and the 
faithfulness of a few scouts who are 
today leaders in the Scout Work of the 
- parish and state.” All honor to those 
able scoutmasters and especially, let us 
salute those faithful scouts who kept 
the vital flame alive and burning, in 
spite of all discouragements and ob- 
oe stacles! By the way, three of those 
faithful ones, Scouts Cline, Miller and 
Fiord, were the first to attain Bagle 

i rank in Louisiana. 
Up to 1919, Lake Charles was not un- 
der council, which fact was in part re 
sponsible for the difficulty in keeping 
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Scouting going locally. In 1919, the Calcasieu 
Parish was organized under the auspices of 
the Rotary Club, and today Scouting is 
flourishing in Lake Charles, having twelve 
vigorous troops which are active in all com- 
munity service and carry on the scout pro- 
gram intensively and enthusiastically. In 
speaking of the various scout services ren- 
dered Captain Woosley enumerates their co- 
operation with city and park commissioners, 
in protecting the public play grounds from 
vandalism, working for the Marne Memorial 
fund, collecting tons of bottles, rags and pa- 
per, participating in the annual “ City Clean- 
Up,” placing flowers upon Civil War Veter- 
ans’ graves, ete., and adds this significant 
sentence “more important than all this, has 
been the scout’s daily Good Turn, admin- 
istered in silence. He has gone about, day 
after day, doing his good turn, helping a 
lady change a tire, rendering aid to some 
blind, aged or crippled person, removing 
glass and nails from automobile roads, di- 
recting strangers, the scout has made his 
influence felt throughout the community.” 
Can They Do It? Watch Them 


UT in Riverside, California, last Novem- 

ber, it was planned to have an Armistice 
day program on Rubidoux Mountain, includ- 
ing the ceremonial raising of the flags of 
the allied nations. Some one suggested that 
the Boy Scouts be given the honor of raising 
the flags. “Can they do it?” demurred a 
member of the committee, ‘“‘ They can,” re- 
plied Executive C. J. Carlson without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. So it was arranged, and 
a call went out among the scouts of the dis- 
trict for volunteer service. There was a big 
football game that day and what boy wouldn't 
think twice before he gave up a football 
game? Yet fifty-six scouts reponded to the 
call. 

They carried the twenty-three flags them- 
selves to the top of the mountain, and raised 
them all, the American flag, the highest. 
From two o'clock until six they stood guard 
over the flags and gravely saluted every per- 
son passing. At six every flag was taken 
down, folded neatly and returned to the 
Chamber of Commerce. Could they do it? 
Well, ask the people of Riverside what the 
answer is. 

Connecticut Scouts Help The 
Fire Department 
N Stamford, Conn., Boy Scouts are drilled 

to assist the police in holding back crowds 
at fires. They also make inspections of the 
schools and report to the fire department the 
condition of fire escapes, fire extinguishers, 
fire doors, hose and alarms, and how long 
it takes to get the children out of the school 
buildings in fire drills. They actively assist 
in fighting forest fires under the direction 
of the fire departments. After having at- 
tained second class rank, a Stamford Boy 
Scout may take an examination, which if 
satisfactorily met, entitles him to receive a 
certificate signed by the Chief of the fire de- 
partment, the fire marshal and the Scout 
Executive. This certificate makes him for- 
mally a member of the fire department which 
may call upon him for service in time of 
emergency. 
Some Good Turns 

ROOP ONE of Gloucester City had the 

honor of being placed in charge of the 
unveiling of the new soldiers’ monument 
last November. 

Attleboro, Mass., Boy Scouts were called 
upon to aid the police recently in their 
search for two-year old Manuel Santos who 
had been lost for forty-eight hours. It was 
a scout, Edgar Freeman by name, who dis- 
covered the baby, safe and sound asleep, 
and returned him promptly to his half dis- 
tracted parents. 

In Easton, Pa., Boy Scouts collected a 
large quantity of used toys last December 
which they repaired and redistributed among 
the children whose homes, it was feared, 
Santa Claus might overlook. Easton is only 
one of many cities in which this particu- 
larly fine Christmas Good Turn was carried 
out by Boy Scouts. 

How A Small Good Turn Helps 

N New Brunswick, N. J., a Boy Scout no- 

ticed that a man driving a car and obvi- 
ously a stranger, seemed in doubt as to his 
proper direction. Accordingly without hesi- 
tation he jumped on the running board and 
rode along for a short distance, directing 
the driver to his destination. The service 
being duly rendered the boy hopped off the 
board and refused the stranger's proffered 
tip, explaining that he was a Boy Scout and 
couldn’t take pay for a simple Good Turn. 
Nothing new in this, Boys, you’ve all been 
in similar positions and behaved just as 
this boy did and kept still about it after- 
ward just as this boy did. But it Is fine 
Scouting, all the same and just the kind 
of incident that makes Scouting count all 
along the line. Listen to what this man who 
benefited by this one Scout’s little act of 
courtesy, had to say about it afterward when 
he told the story. 

“An organization that influences a boy to 
stick to his principles and refuse the lure 
of gold is certainly a strong one which de- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Send This Coupon 
for New Catalog FREE 


Full details of all instruments and outfits and details of free 
trial and easy payment offer. Illustrated in color. More 
pictures and more information about musical instruments than 
in any other book published. A veritable musical encyclo- 
pedia. Free, no obligation. Send for catalog today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
DEPT. 1142 
117 E. 4th St, Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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nstruments 


With Complete Outfits 
Free 


Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you 
any musical instrument you wish for, of 
the finest quality, with a complete outfit 
of everything you need, for a full week’s 
trial in your own home. No obligation 
to buy. If you decide to keep it pay in 
small monthly sums. Wurlitzer makes 
complete outfits cost little more than in- 
strument alone. You get factory price 
on everything. 











Outfits include handsome carrying case, 
velvet and plush lined; self-instructor, 
instruction aids; all attachments and 
extra parts, books of musical selections, 
ete. 





Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
need at once, on free trial and on easy 
payments, and at a tremendous saving. 
Wurlitzer is the largest musical firm in 
the world today. Wurlitzer musical in- 
struments are standard of the world. 
Buy the Wurlitzer way. Send for the 
instrument you wish on trial and judge 
for yourself. 


Convenient 


A few cents a day will pay for your in- 
strument. Have it now and enjoy it 
while you make the easy monthly pay- 
ments. These Complete Outfits are 
ready. Send for yours on-free trial. 


Violin Clarionet Mandolin Banjo-Guitar 
Cornet Piccolo Tenor-Banjo Ukelele 
Saxophone Flute Banjo- Hawaiian- 
Trombone Bugle Mandolin Guitar 
MeHophone 


e Banjo-Ukel 
Trap Drum Guitar poy — be 


Coupon Brings Catalog 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1142 
| 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
{ 120 W. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


, Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
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“SHAVE: 


To make bare 
or smooth by 
scraping.” 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 
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shaving means ‘‘scrap- 
ing,’’ the Enders Razor 
does not shave: it removes 
the beard so smoothly, 
that it’s 


‘just like wiping your 
face with a towel”’ 


Two million men dis- 
covered this fact before 
I ever advertised. 


Wr» Enders 


SAFETY 


Enpers SALES CoMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 
ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with 
six blades of the best quality 


Swedish-base steel. Packed in black 
Keratol box, velvet lined. Extra 


blades, package of 5—35 cents. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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A HIGHLY complicated in- LIU ULAALNGUUTREEUUUA TUE 
strument has been de- 

vised which measures the air 
we breath with absolute ac- 
curacy. A hose is attached 
to the mouth by a mouth- 
piece much the same as those 
used in the gas masks 
in the war, and the air 
which passes in and 
out of the lungs is in- 
dicated by a delicate 
instrument. Even the 
temperature and baro- 
metric pressure of a 
room are taken into 
consideration. Tests are 
made with this instru- 
ment while a person is 
lying down, without 
exerting any energy, 
and while he is exercis- 
ing, or using a_ type- 
writer or some every 
day occupation. The 
instrument makes it 
possible for the first 
time to measure exactly 
how much air one con- 
sumes in performing a 
certain piece of work. 
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T this season, it is 
common to _ find 








Pops of Popular Science 


By Francis Arnold Collins 


give them, so to speak, a 
hypodermic injection of com- 
pressed air. A sufficient 
quantity of this air is re- 
tained in the mass to make 
it buoyant. It is then pos- 
sible to shift the grain from 
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one point to another 
without its losing its 
quality. The com- 


pressed air is forced 
into the grain by means 
of a “needle,” formed 
by a length of brass 
pipe pointed at the end 
so that it can be jabbed 
deeply into the pack- 
ages. Every bag, so to 
speak, becomes a bubble. 
By shifting the bags 
about in the hold, the 
lifting power can be 
concentrated «and ex- 
erted at the desired 
point. 


HERE is danger that 
we may soon for- 

get the taste of fruit 
and flavors in general. 
In the last few years 
chemistry has made 
marvelous progress in 
manufacturing synthe- 








many dead birds in the 
morning about the base 
of any powerful light. 
It is not unusual to 
eatch a glimpse of some strange bird on a 
tree or bush which is never seen at any other 
time of the year. This indicates the immense 
number of birds which are flying above our 
heads at great altitude on their way south- 
ward. The first birds to migrate are the in- 
sect-eating birds which fly when the leaves 
fall; next in turn are the seed-eating birds. 
The birds as a rule fly at night and come to 
earth in the day time for food and to rest. 
During a frost recently over one million spar- 
rows were killed in one section of the West, 
which suggests the enormous number of birds 
which are passing above us, The year to 
year travel of many of these birds exceeds 
five thousand miles. 











I* the midst of a deep grove of trees this 
dead one raises its ghostly arms to the sky. 
A hawk known in Texas as the Rabbit Hawk 
sits on it and guards a nest about fifty yards 
away. The nest ia at least one hundred feet 
from the ground, in the top of a giant oak. 
Curtains of gray moss and _ interlacing 
branches almost hide it from the human eye. 
It is at least four and one half feet in 
diameter. 








Getting “ Finger Prints” of Wild Animals 
UDD’N head Wilson, Mark Twwain’s eccen- 
tric character was an expert on finger- 

prints, but he never tackled a job such as was 
undertaken by two Cleveland, Ohio, scout- 
masters. 

The tracking of wild animals is one of the 
most interesting of pastimes, but difficult, for 
even if a scout does get into the country when 
the ground is covered with a tracking snow, 
he may not be abfe to identify the tracks 
which he finds, for lack of experience. 

A while ago Dr. Valway and Mr. Chester H. 
Childs, scoutmasters of Cleveland, Ohio, took 
the fingerprints of animals in the z00 
there in order that the scouts might have a 
chance to see what their tracks were like. 
They were “ Sunshine” the grizzly bear, the 
star attraction, opossum, lions, and last but 
not the least noticeable, skunks. 

Tablets of pipe clay were placed where the 
animals would step on them. In one of the 
pictures “ Sunshine” the grizzly bear is seen 
writing his autograph while the scoutmasters 
wait outside the den to be eaten in case 
“ Sunshine” feels hungry. 

It is reported that the scoutmasters, finding 
that the skunk did not leave a clean track, 
washed his hind feet. This was accom- 
plished without disastrous results. (A scout 
is brave.) 

At the time these photographs were made 
these scoutmasters had a collection of 29 im- 
pressions of wild animals and birds. 


Bible is translated into new languages. Since 
the art of printing became general, more 
than. six hundred million Bibles have been 
printed. 
TILL another method is being tried for 
raising wrecks from great depths. The 
latest thing in this work is hypodermic sal- 
vage. It is found that in vessels loaded with 
bags of rice, grain and malt it is possible to 
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tic flavors. It is much 
cheaper to manufacture 
the flavor of a peach 
e or an orange than to 
grow the real original fruit. Since we eat 
preserved fruits oftener than the real fruit, 
we are in danger of acquiring a taste of an 
artificial flavor. Another generation, it is 
prophesied, will object to the flavor of a peach 
or a pear as being unnatural. An interest- 
ing test has recently been made by analyzing 
strawberry jam. It was found to contain 
apples synthetically flavored, while the seeds 
when analyzed turned out to be clover. 


I wey have discovered a new 
star which is arousing unusual interest. 
It is known as the Nova Sagitarii star or 
“norvae.” Stars of this kind burst. suddenly 
into flame and then fade away until they 
are invisible to the eye. Sometimes they can 
still be seen by powerful telescopes, while 














T HIS acren and its mate filled the coat 
pocket with sticks three times before ees | 
got discouraged. As a reward the scout too 
the coat away and put up a wren house which 
the wrens accepted without question and 
occupied for the rest of the summer. 


again they disappear entirely. During the 
past 400 years twenty-four such stars have 
been discovered. Astronomers have many 
theories to account for the sudden disappear- 








[* is planned to scale Mount 
Everest, which is probably the 
most inaccessible spot in the world, 
by aeroplane. The most daring 
mountain climbers have, up to the 
present, found the task beyond their 
powers. The difficulties are enor- 
mous. The nearest point of depart- 
ure is Katmardu, the capital of 
Nepal, which is 110 miles distant. It 
is proposed that preliminary scout- 
ing be done by aeroplane and that 
photographs be taken which would 
show some possible line of approach. 
It is hoped that by rising above 
Mount Everest some plateau may be 
discovered from which the topmost 
ridge could be climbed. Several of 
the mountain climbers’ clubs are 
negotiating with the Secretary for 
India to definitely plan the under- 
taking. 





gate the H. C. of L., the out- 
put of Bibles continues to in- 


crease. Every year thirty million 
Bibles are printed. According to 
the latest figures, the Bible igs curve. 


printed today in 713 languages and 
dialects. It is estimated that with 
the present enormous output it 
would take fifty years to supply the 
world with Bibles, Each year the 


Model Aeroplanes 
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nnnenfing © SBCE to such stars, but they still re- 

= main a mystery. Some of them ap- 
pear regularly at intervals of centur- 
ies. There have been more of them 
in the past thirty years, but this is 
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OME builders of model aero 

wings with absolute scientific accuracy. 
literature on the subject relating to the 
Other builders will 


mense amount of 
wings of large man-carrying machines. 
prefer to proceed by the rule of thumb, so to speak, by -building 
planes with approximate dimension and trying them 
There are exact tables governing the dimen- 
sions of large wings which make it possible to calculate their 
lifting power exactly, but considerable variation will be found 
when it comes to building planes for models. 

In designing your plane, bear in mind that a narrow wing 
with a high aspect ratio will yield a greater support than a flat 
Tests have shown that on small 
planes the center of pressure is situated about one-third of the 
distance back from the front or entering edge of the plane. In 
the case of planes which are flexed the centre of pressure 
occupies about the same position. 
horizontal a very narrow surface will have a greater lifting 
power than a flat plane of the same area, 
tendency to reduce the depth of the plane and increase its 
The lifting power of the plane. again, is increased as 
When a model aeroplane drives rapidly for- 
ward, it requires less wing surface than when it flies slowly. 
Let the aeroplane travel up or down so that the wing is tilted 
from the horizontal, and these factors are quickly changed. 


actual practice. 


surface of the same area, 


speed increases. 


(Continued on page #5) 
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planes will attempt to design 
There is an im- 


out in 


When a plane remains 


There has been a 


explained by the fact that more 
powerful telescopes are in use and 
more astronomers are constantly om 
the lookout for them. 


AREFUL observation has shown 
that plants pass through a 
death spasm at the instant which 
they cease to live. A delicate ap- 
paratus has been devised which 
enables one to watch this moment. 
All sorts of plants have been ob- 
served, It is found that the petals 
of a marigold constantly. move up 
and down at the moment it dies. 
Some of the large garden daisies fold 
up their petals, while others curl 
them downward. In some cases the 
petals are convulsed and tremble vio- 
lently, The water in the stalks of 
flowers is often suddenly thrown out 
by the contraction of the plant when 
it dies. It is also found that a plant 
when dying fails to give any electri- 
cal response at the moment of the 
death spasm. 
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GoopD 
scout, 

of course, * 
never brags 
about himself 
or his. or- 
ganization. 
Yet there are 
times when 
even the most 
modest Man 
may be ex- 
cused if he 
wants to 
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planned a 
raid, got a 
single share. 
Wives of men 
who had been 
caught, re- 
ceived a like 
amount. 
Widows and 
half - grown 
boys some- 
what less. 
You might 
imagine that 





“crow.” Here 
is a_ story 
which might 
well cause the humblest tenderfoot to throw 
out his chest and cry: 

“Look what our movement is doing 
throughout the world!” 

For years the British Government in India 
was tackling a job, with which they finally 
had to confess themselves unable to cope. 
They decided to turn it over to an American 
missionary, by name, 8S. D. Bowden. Mr. 
Bowden rubbed his nose thoughtfully a long 
time. Then one day he had an inspiration. 
You can guess what it was. Result—the 
problem is practically solved. 

Here is the history of that problem and 
its solution. 

India is the land of caste, and, as every 
one knows, caste petrifies every profession 
and custom. It makes the son do as his 
father did, no matter how desirable or ob- 
jectionable the consequences. If the father 
is a criminal, the son becomes one too, 

Now in India there are many tribes who 
avowedly live by theft. The chief of these 
in the north is known as the “ Bowries,” a 
suggestive name to natives of New York. In 
the south the “ Erukalas”’ are the principal 
family. They are widely scattered, branches 
being found as far north as Rajputana and 
south as far as Cape Comorin. Both these 
tribes are low caste, but among them the 
rule holds good of making the boy follow in 
the footsteps of his father. 


O NCE upon a time the men of these tribes 

were honest traders. Their business was 
transportation, They owned great droves of 
pack animals on which they carried produce 
from coast to the interior and ‘back again. 
The coming of railroads ruined their busi- 
ness. Bred to a roving life, they had no de- 
sire for a settled business. They decided to 
live on the country—by their wits. Soon 
they found themselves outlaws and thieves. 
The country through which they roved suf- 
fered accordingly. 

Sometimes they had permanent settlements 
or villages, from which they would sally 
forth on their raids. They went long dis- 
tances usually, traveling by railroad at times, 
the better to cover their tracks. Sometimes 
they lived like gypsies, wandering all the 
while, carrying with them their houses, which 
consisted of a few bamboo frames covered by 
date or palmyra mats. Then they would 
stop in a locality just long enough to exhaust 
its possibilities, or until they came in con- 
flict violently with the law. 

Only the rainy season during which it is 
impossible to move around, interrupted the 
depredations of these tribes, their headquar- 
ters at such times were some hilly or jungly 
spots usually situated near a small, insigni- 
ficant village. Their activities then were 
confined to taking an accounting of the year’s 
gains. . There were strict rules for the dis- 
tribution of the spoils. 

First of all the total was equally divided, 
and then apportioned according to the im- 
portance or energy of the various members. 
For example, the leader of a gang who 
actually took part in the looting got a 
double portion. A leader who merely 


In the upper photograph is shown a group of “ Bowries.” 
below natives showirg caste marks. 


it would be 

easy fora gov- 

ernment as 

* powerful as the British in India to break up 
such gangs of thieves. But the latter were 
clever. Never at any time did they allow loot 
to lie about in their tents. Concealing the 
evidence was their chief method of evading 
the law. They always buried it. Then again 
they were careful not to travel in too large 
numbers. They would break up into bands of 
ten or twenty—so many efficient men with 
their wives. But they always had a central 
meeting place, which they used as a head- 
quarters. Whenever isolated men were caught 
by the law and imprisoned, the leader practi- 
cally dropped all other business until he 
effected their release. And he would stop at 
no trickery to effect it. 


O clever were they and so dangerous did 

they become to the peaceful inhabitants 

of the country that finally the British Gov- 

ernment had no other alternative but to 

round them all up and send them to a set- 

tlement in Kavali which is situated in the 
Nellore district. 

It was one thing, however, to catch them 
but quite another to reform them. So the 
government turned them over to Mr. Bow- 
den. 

“The difficulty,” said Mr. Bowden, “ was 
to find some substitute for the excitement of 
the lives they used to lead. The men, of 
course, being old were glad enough most of 
them to settle down. With the boys it was 
different.” 

The problem here was how to associate 
their traditional love of roving and the great 
outdoors with healthful, honorable persuits. 

“ What could be more ideal,’ said the min- 
ister, “than tne great boy scout movement?” 

As they were all obliged to go to school, 
they found a ready-made leader in the head- 
master. It was a revelation to these little 
“Crims”’ as they were called, to find a gov- 
ernment servant who could make a walk in 
the country interesting; to find tracking 
which they had known once for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, made part of an educational 
course. 

The movement began with two or three— 
it would have spoiled it to make it compul- 
sory. But in a few weeks twenty-one were 
taking the scout oath. More joined. 

They began to study birds and forestry. 
An outing was proposed to Udayagivi, a his- 
toric spot in India. They tramped the fifty- 
two miles, made a three-day stop in camp, 
‘and hiked back again without a single halt. 
Not, bad, eh, for tenderfoots? 

To rouse their patriotism and make them 
feel that they shared in national events, a 
victory pageant was next organised in school, 
which was a tremendous success, 

“Oh! it was a wonderful inspiration—that 
idéa of the scout movement,” said Mr. Bow- 
den. “They are becoming less criminal and 
more Christian every day. The scout stand- 
ard is helping to teach them, not merely 
that but ideals of honor and duty.” ° 

When you consider that it is but a few 


years since they first heard of this movement, | 


you must admit that every scout has reason 
to throw out his chest, What isn’t his great 
organization helping to do for humanity ? 
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Save Your Nickels 
Now for Camp— 








When Bill and Jim—and the other Scout pals of yours 
at camp—all step up to the “‘eats’’ stand and say— 


“Gimme a box of Campfire Marshmallows.” 


—and you reach down into your pocket and find a hand- 
ful of jingling coins— 

—ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling? 

That’s where the nickels come in handy—and now’s the 
time to save them. Not all of them, of course. ou 
couldn’t do that once you have found out how delicious 
Campfire Marshmallows are. Because you’ll want to 
satisfy your taste for Campfire now as well as when 
you are at camp. 


But there are other nickels you can save—and it will be 
fun to save them. for deliciously browned Campfire 
Marshmallows, toasted over the glowing embers of the 
nightly camp fires this summer. 

So save some of your nickels and dimes—and when you 
buy sweets now, get more for your money by buying 
Campfire Marshmallows. Then you 
can save more for camp. 


The Campfire Co. 
Milwaukee, VU. S. A. 
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Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


HESE three boys of mine are going 
to have the benefit of High School 
training at any cost! Not because 
I think they are brighter or better than 
other boys, but because some day 
they'll have to earn their own living. 
And I know they can’t rise very high 
or make very much of themselves with- 
out a good general education to start 
on. That’s the best preparation for 
the future any father can give his 
boys—or any boy can give himself. 
For twenty-one years my most im- 
portant duty with this School has been 
helping “boys” of all ages get the gen- 
eral education they should have got 
in public school—but didn’t. Every day J 
get hundreds of letters and many personal 
calls from_men_ and boys asking why they 
aren’t getting ahead. ine times out of ten 
my answer must “It’s your lack of High 
School training. You need that to make good 
in @ny profession or busin iness, because it’s 
foundation knowledge.” That’s why _ I’m 
going to insist on my boys completing High 


$9.00 An Hour 


THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR shows in 
Bulletin No. 22, 1917, that every hour spent in 
completing 5 High Sch hool training pays the 


‘ore you boys and youn ng 
—_ — hy had go ‘0 to work before you finish 
High School ought 


to round out your general 

education without delay. Many of the ele- 

mentary facts of any occupation are covered 

by the regular High School course, and such 

subjects as mathematics, English and the ele- 

, — aed sciences will be of use to you every 
ay. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


I know of a firm employing over 2000 
people that won’t hire a boy of any age 
unless he has High School training. I know 
of scores of other firms that give preference 
to High School graduates. The explanation 
is that such boys make the best workers—with 
their trained intelligence they “catch on” 
quicker, need less supervision and are much 
better fitted for promotion, which means bet- 
ter jobs and better pay. 

We offer four courses in public 


school branches, so we can take up 
eral education wherever you left off. 
igh School course will give yee in two 
years t e full equivalent of the four years’ 
course of the best public High Schools. Our 
special home study method enables you to 
— during your spare a taking up just 
the subjects you need most. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-29, Chicago, U. S. A. 


| pares + SCHOOL ef CORRESPONDENCE 
ept. 



























































H.29, Chicago, Ill. ] 
I Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
ecseed Architect .--. Lawyer 4 
5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
eocese Building Contractor Mechanical Engi 
| ee | eee 
aie 84,000 to $10,000 | #3,000 to $7,000 | 
] ile Repai 
$2.56 
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i the fall of the 

year 1779 
(which was Pn bad 
Indian year along 
the Ohio River bor- 
der) Major John 


No Arms Helps No Late 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Se 


Captain Benham, 
the quick - witted 
and the indomitable 
declared. “ Listen. 
You lend me your 
legs, Taylor, and I’ll 
lend you my arms, 


DUE eS 
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Rodgers of the 
American Ranger 
service was taking 
seventy-five men in 


several flat-boats 
from Louisville, 
Kentucky, to Fort 


Pitt of Pennsylva- 
nia—the location of 
present Pittsburg. 
Near evening, when 
they were approach- 
ing the mouth of the 
Licking River, Ken- 
tucky, opposite Cin- 
cinnati of today, 
they sighted a few 
figures standing 
upon a sand-bar in 
the Ohio. 
“Injuns! 

Yes, and there 
was a canoe paddled 
by three other In- 
dians, making out 
from the Kentucky 
shore, to get the fig- 
ures. 

The 
seemed too 
be passed. 

“is te 
boys,” the major 
ordered; and _sig- 
naled to the boats 
behind. 

They had _ been 
hugging the shore, 
to avoid the cur- 
rent as they crept 
around the bends. 
Now they pulled 
hard on the sweeps, 
for the Kentucky 
side, It was not far, 

“We'll march to 
the rear of those 
fellows,” Major 
Rodgers said, “and 
be ready with a 
surprise for them 
when they land. 
There may be more, 
waiting; but not 
above fifteen or 
twenty, I fancy, and 
we'll bag them all.” 





opportunity 
good to 


shore, 


They left five 
men as a boat 
guard; seventy 


marched on a short 
circle to surround 
the landing spot. 
The laden canoe was upon its way back; it 
acted as though all unsugpicious. 

The seventy took positions; deploying, 
they advanced cautiously, with rifles cocked, 
through the brush and timber—stealing ever 
closer, their eyes fixed before them, their 
muscles tensed, prepared to rush—when a 
tremendous chorus of whoops pealed high and 
from front, rear and both flanks a hail of 
bullets pelted. 


HRMBE hundred Indians—Shawnees, Wyan- 

dots, Hurons and Mingo Iroquois—had 
been crouching silently, while the canoe had 
tolled the Rangers into their midst. In a 
twinkle Major Rodgers and forty-five of his 
men were done for, and the Indians were 
charging with tomahawk and knife. The 
twenty-five survivors ran pellmell acress the 
bend for the refuge of the boats. But all the 
boats except the farthest had been seized, and 
the five men of the guard had desperately 
pushed out in the other boat into mid-stream. 
The shore swarmed with the reds. There 
was no show here. 

“Back to the timber! Break through!” 
That was the cry. Fighting their best, the 
remaining Rangers did break through, the 
most of them, amid the trees and the gather- 
ing dusk, and by twos and threes finally 
straggled into the settlers’ fort of Harrods- 
burg, interior Kentucky. 

Among those who did not get °there, was 
Captain Robert Benham. He had been shot 
through both hips, and was down and out— 
could scarcely move. Luckily for him he had 
fallen near a large up-rooted tree with a 
thick, bushy top. Gritting his teeth to keep 
from groaning, he dragged himself deep into 
the covert of boughs. 

Until late at night the Indians, yelling and 
calling, searched the timber with their scalp- 
ing-knives; they did not find him. Here he 
stayed, shivering with cold and burning with 
thirst and fever, It was a long night. The 
forest grew quiet. Had the Indians gone? 
No! Well it was that he made no change, 
for in the morning they returned and began 
again to look for scalps and plunder. 

Captain Benham was so miserable that 
once he thought of surrendering. Then he 
decided to stick it out. A man with no legs 
would be’ of little value as a prisoner, and 
could expect only the hatchet. 

He lay hidden all that day, After pil- 





He shot a coon but he could not get at it 


laging the boats, the Indians went away at 
last, in a body, to celebrate at their central 
town. Captain Benham might safely crawl 
out, and so he did. 

Now what to do? He could not stand, 
even, much less walk. In the twilight he saw 
a raccoon descending a tree nearby. He shot 
the coon—but he was too stiff and weak to 
get at it, to cook it and eat it. Then he 
heard a voice not more than fifty yards dis- 
tant in the forest. 

That startled him. He wished that he had 
not shot. Indians were about, and his rifle 
crack had betrayed him. Very well; he would 
sell his life dearly—he was half dead, anyway. 
He reloaded with all speed, and gat tight, 
waiting, his eyes roving from tree to tree. 

Pretty soon he heard the voice again. He 
did not reply; he only cocked his rifle, and 
poised it, ready to fire, for the voice was 
nearer in the gloom. 


. voice sounded a third time, now more 
plainly. It queried him. 

“Hello! Who shot? Answer me, whoever 
you are, red or white.” 

That was good English, but there were In- 
dians who spoke English, and there were 
renegade whites to do the same. 

“Hello, hello!” the voice repeated ; 
broke into angry swearing. 

That was not only English, but round Ken- 
tucky borderland tongue. Captain Benham’s 
heart leaped gladly. 

“Here! This way. I’m a white man,” he 
hailed. “This way, this way!” 

Somebody came stumbling and groaning 
into the dimness. 

“This way.” 

“ Hello! Who are you, there on the ground ?” 

“T’m Captain Benham. Who are you?’ 


and 


“I’m Taylor. What’s the matter? Can’t 
you get up?” 
“No. I’m shot through both hips. But 


what ails you? Anything?’ 

“A trifle, cap’n. I’m shot through both 
arms.” 

And with his two arms 
dangling, Ranger Taylor arrived. 

So here they were, the sole men alive upon 
the forest battlefield. One could not use his 
legs, the other could not use his arms. Hither 
would have likely starved, if alone; but to- 
gether—!” 

“We're not gone coons yet, by a jugful!” 


helplessly 


The two of us make 
one whole man, and 
unless I miss my 
guess we'll pull 
through if the In- 
juns let us be. I’ve 
got meat lying yon- 
der at the foot of 
that tree, but can’t 
reach it. Now you 
kick it toward me, 
while I’m building a 
fire. Then I'll skin 
it and cook it and 
feed you.” 

That worked nice- 








y. 

“I’m perishing for 
a drink,” said 
Ranger Taylor. “I 
can get it by wading 
out deep enough to 
suck like a cow. But 
how about you?” 

Captain Benham 
considered. 

“Till tell you. 
Here’s my hat. 
Stick it between 
your teeth—take a 
good grip on the 
brim, Then dip it 
and play dog by 
fetching it back to 
me.” 

That worked also. 
They drank. Cap- 
tain Benham tore 
off his shirt and 
Ranger Taylor’s 
shirt, and bathed 
and bound the 
wounds of both. 

They spent sev- 
eral weeks in this 
one spot. Captain 
Benham sat and 
shoteverything 
within range — 
coons, squirrels, 
birds. His other 
half, Taylor, kicked 
the game in to him 
with his feet. Cap- 
tain Benham _ fed 
Taylor and himself, 
and dressed wounds. 


FTER a time all 
the animals 
near at hand had 
been killed or fright- 
ened away. No Arms traveled wider, herding 
the wild turkeys, and driving them toward 
No Legs, who sat ready with his rifle; and 
getting the turkeys in line, sometimes killed 
two and three at a shot. 

At last he was able to hobble by aid of 
two sticks. Taylor could use one arm a lit- 
tle. They moved to the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, and fashioned a bough hut, for Novem- 
ber had come and the nights were frosty. 

They could go no farther. Indians were 
likely to discover them any moment, winter 
threatened to starve them, and they anxious- 
ly waited for boats bound up or down the 
Ohio. 

November 27 they saw a boat. It was a 
flat-boat, traveling down stream, and well out 
into the current. 

With his two good arms Captain Benham 
hastily hoisted his hat upon his crutch stick, 
and he and Ranger Taylor shouted loudly. 
Alas! Instead of putting in for them, the 
flat-boat manned every sweep and veered for 
the opposite side. 

They had been mistaken for Indian, or else 
for decoys placed by the Indians—a favorite 
trick. And it really was little wonder that 
they were suspected, for they were almost 
naked, their hair and beards were long and 
uncombed. They certainly did not look like 
civilized white men. 

That was a terrible disappointment. So 
late in the season no other boat might be 
along for days and days—perhaps not until 
spring. They had been abandoned to the In- 
dians and the winter storms, The flat-boat 
scurried on. Captain Benham sank back ex- 
hausted; Taylor raved bitterly. 

See! Suddenly they stared in hope again. 
About half a mile down stream the boat had 
stopped, to launch a canoe from its stern, 
with three or four men in it. The canoe 
skittishly neared, reconnoitering. The flat- 
boat crew evidently had been of two minds, 
and wished to make certain. 

No Arms and No Legs ran and hobbled to 
show themselves more fully at the water's 
edge; they waved and capered and shouted. 
The canoe halted, out from shore, afraid to 
draw closer. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m. Benham—Captain Benham, of Rod- 
gers’ command. This is Taylor. For 
heaven’s sake take us aboard.” 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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I GUESS THIS FELLOW 
NEVER HEARD ANY OF 
MY JOKES BEFORE 






MY NAME IS ABRAHAM 
GEORGE, SCOUT,’ AND |! 
HAVEN'T ANY TIME TO 
LISTEN TO 
















Happy birthday scouts! And if you do as 
well as two other scouts who were born this 
month you'll be going some. To get any- 
where within the dust of their speed you will 
have to leave Old Idle Five Minutes a long 
way behind. He would have you sit down 
every few yards to tell you some of his old 
jokes. A smile along the way, however, is 
permissible for a scout is cheerful. We there- 
fore allow Old I, F. M. to look in once a 
month but we insist that his jokes be the 
last thing in bright, snappy up-to-dateness. 
If you think you have any better or can im- 
prove on the ones we publish, shoot them 
along. 

To give you a sample of an airy improve- 
ment suggestion wafted to us a few days ago 
we must first reprint the joke which appeared 
in a recent issue. 


Definitions 

A Cape—Land extending into the sea, 

A Gulf—Water extending into the land. 

A Mountain—Land extending into the air. 

Now we thought that was pretty nifty un- 
til Harvey A. Gordon blew into our office and 
wanted to know why we didn’t finish it. 
“ Why—well—it’s finished,’ said we. ‘“ No,” 
said he—‘ Valley—Air extending into the 
land!” 

Now whether he had a cool air or whether 
he was shooting hot atmosphere it matters 
not—his intentions were good. H. A. G. is 
Director of Kanohwahkee Scout Camps and 
he thinks he should know a joke when he sees 
it. However, as we said before, his inten- 
tions were good and that is what we want of 
you. Start with good intentions and send 
your best. 








Out of Order 
“The next one in this room that speaks 
above a whisper will be put out,” exclaimed 
the angry judge. 
“Hip, hip, hooray!” shouted the prisoner 
as he ran for the door. 


Ripe 
I found a little green 





First-Class Scout: 
snake this morning. 

Tenderfoot: Better leave it alone. It 
might be as dangerous as a ripe one. 








How to Tell a Bad Ege 
Break it gently. 





Quite Safe 
Jones: They say Green has been wander- 
ing in his mind lately. 
Bones: Well, he’s safe enough; he can’t 
go far. 





Not This Time 
Freddie: Father, I had my fortune told 
today, and it was phophesied that I should 
have a new bicycle. 
Father: There you are, that only proves 
what I told you—these fortune-tellers never 
tell the truth. 








Willie: Can you take eight from one? 


Teacher: No, Willie, certainly not. 
Willie: Well, father said you can—eight 
quarts of milk from one cow. 


Speed 

An Englishman, recently arrived in the U. 
S. A., at New York City, asked a smart look- 
ing newsboy to show him about the city. 

When they came.to the American Surety 
Co. building, the Englishman asked, “ Pray, 
my lad, how long did it take to build that 
building?’ ‘‘ About two years,” the boy re- 
plied.” “My, that was quite long, we could 
build it in a year.’’” Next they came to the 
National Park Bank building: “ How long 
did it.take to build that building?’ the Eng- 
lishman asked. “ About a year,” was the 


answer. ‘“ That was a long time. We Eng- 
lish would have built it in six months.” Then 
they came to the Woolworth building: ‘ And 
how long were you building this wonderful 
structure?” ‘“ I don’t know, sir,’ replied the 
boy, “it wasn’t there last night.” 








A Hole Lot 
Emigration Officer: And what are you go- 
ing to do? 
Emigrant: Take up land, sir. 


Emigration Officer: Much? 
Emigrant: Oh, about a shovel at a time, 
sir! 





Taking and Mistaking 
Landlubber: Do you know, I’m so short 
sighted that I once took a sailor for a smoke- 
stack. 
Sea Scout: That’s nothing. 
my brother for a sail. 


I once took 





Change 
“Do you notice any change in me?” 
“No, why?’ 
“T’ve just swallowed a nickel.” 





Puzzling 
There is but one question that 
has been puzzling me ever since I came here. 


Prisoner : 


Warden: And that? 

Prisoner: Is this suit which I am wear- 
ing, white with black stripes or black with 
white stripes? 





A Raise 
Two drummers in conversation : 
“Jack Rose handed in his resignation as a 
bluff to make the firm raise his salary.” 
“Did they raise it?” 
“Yes, but another man is drawing it.” 





“No Wonder ” 
“ How old is your little brother?” inquired 
Willie. : 
“ He’s a year old,” replied Tommy. 
“Huh! I’ve got a dog a year old and he 
can walk twice as well as your brother.” 
“That’s nuthing. Your dog’s got twice as 


many legs.”’. 





Winners for February Think and Grin 

Neil C. Giere, Minnesota; Scout Willis 8. 
Lawler, Wisconsin; Scout Adrian G, Arm- 
strong, Washington; Seymour Peltyn, New 
York; Frank Anderton, New York; Marieta 
E. Dey, New Jersey; Milton Cooney, Michi- 
gan; Maurice 8. Clifton, Jr., North Carolina ; 
Edward W. Cleary, Illinois. 
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Select from 
44 styles, 
colors and 
sizes in the 
famous 
Ranger line 
of bicyeles 





URCHASED in this way direct from 
the Makers you save all unnecessary 
retail store profits and expenses which 
means from $10 to $25 added value on the 
model youselect. Your Ranger will be care- 
fully enclosed in a waterproofed paper bag 
and then packed in a strong wooden crate. 


It is all ready for shipment now and will leave Chicago on 
a fast express train just as soon as your order reaches us. It 
will be delivered to your door if you live in a fair-sized city. 
You call for the bicycle atthe express office in smaller local- 
ities. In either case the delivery charges from Chicago will be 
fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


30 Days’ Free Trial’ 


In selecting a Ranger bicycle you do not have to take 
our word about its quality, durability and service. « 

Wewant and expect you to tryit thoroughly before 
deciding on its acceptance; we to take all the risk. 
When it comes, test it for 30 days—ride it as much as 
you like—then, if do not want it, the trial will not cost 
you a penny. You must be absolutely satisfied before 
we consider it a sale. 


a With every Ranger we en- & ; 
5 Yi ear Guarantee closea Factory Guarantee for 
5 years. This is not a mere talking point, it is a written con- 


a eh Regs 


eee 
gS: 


Get this 
Big, free 


the bicycle and in our guarantee assume responsibility for its 
satisfactory service. 


9 ‘ an 
6 Months’ Accident Insurance {2,*%dition_t0N 
Year Guarantee that goes with every Ranger bicycle, we also protect 
each Ranger owner for 6 months after purchase by guaranteeing to 


make good through repair or replacement any broken or damaged 
Ranger part caused by accidents of any kind. 


12 MONTHS TO PAY Ei rors: cnce ind permit tos to vay % 
for the 12 months’ time isonly slightiy hisher than & = 

peg chia amie os 

tyles, ors and Sizes p= iy 
PSE be oF a gd hs priest eee eas Tu 
Saree ont eee Eisiernes ieee ae Suramar sir, 7 
Re igs wp iemeae on See e en ermeecies ae, 7 
foreign countries then 700" the Misweisthe f Send me (free) the 1921 : 


Ranger Bicycle Book d 
Big Free Ranger Catalog fi Scw'st i feumstyoies, Pema" ,7 special Factory-to-rider whole- 9 
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SE 
ee, 





Sti Jou Peon ou en wna fe ape psena insiher rent bewmretowrte” /*, Sale Prices, full particulars of your ) 

} very ; our only salesman and it is pre- 0-Day Free Trial Offer and 

Eieieence ough thls mammmeth ental fo oa 12 Months to Pay Terms. Iam under 
ike’ akin ~~ I dy Fe no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle } 


oat od Be See ad pace Reh coupon, oF on Ee / 7 supplies because!of this request. 


FA B p.0, Boe. F.D. 

or Do ccce ccc cece coce cocccecccecce 0000 cece eeeete 
COMPANY I Mae RICE eee TY 
Department F-17 Chicago“ _0 Patan x here if you want to bea Rider Agent 


Ce ee ee es ee 
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Send for Philipsborn’s Big F; 
280-page Shopping Guide 
showing all the new styles of 
“Tearproof” Clothing for boys—or tell 
your Mother or Dad to write for it. There 
are big savings for thé others, too— 
“Morsnap” Clothes for Dad — The latest 
styles for Mother and 
Sister—Everything 







in weari a 1 for 
the whole family. Here 
bxcs90x is a sample bargain: 













2X4899X — Here 
is a Dandy Suit 
tailored of fine qual- 
ity,smooth finish 
serge, 100% allwool, 
in a rich navy blue 
shade, guaranteed 
fast color. Single 
breasted style, slant- 


fine quality twill; ad- 
justable button at 
knee. Full knicker- 
bocker trouser. 
Color: Navy blue only. 
Sizes: 6 to 17 years. 
Price, prepaid to your 


~=*: $6.98 


2 Postal 


for Free 

280-page 

**Book of 

We a Thousand 
Prepay Bargains” 


all charges, no matter where Bea, and guarantee sat- 
istaction or money refunded instantly. Send Postal Teday} 















PHILIPSBORNS| 


DEPARTMENT 728 CHICAGO 








OORANG AIREDALES 
The 20th Century All-round Dogs 


Oorang Aliredales are loyal companions for 
man, woman and child; faithful protectors 
for automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; careful drivers of 
cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of ali kinds 
of game. Choice stock for sale. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated cata- 
log mailed for ten cents. 


Dept. G, LARUE, OHIO 
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do them until they =2 
could build a home. — Finn 
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when they reached = Among these were 

: ow lk = 9 3 + two boys, school- 
a Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln ag Fe 


went about making a 


Of course the most 


(Continued from page 6) 
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Allen and Henry 
Booner. Their 
mother, who had 
been a friend of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s, had died 








important matter was % 
to choose a proper ) 





site. Every scout 
knows that there are 
two things you must S 
have, (1) good drain- 
age and (2) abundant ) 
water. 
The 
the 
while it , 
called flat by those ac- ( 


customed to high hills » 
J 
J 


place where 
Lincolns _ settled, _ 
would be 


and mountains, was a 
rolling land, and they 
chose a beautiful, well- 
drained knoll for their 


home, Unfortunately, 


or 


£ 
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only a few days be- 
fore. 

Abraham could not 
get over the grief of 
having his mother 
buried without a 
funeral service, and 
months later, a minis- 
ter being in the vicin- 
ity, it was by his re- 
quest that services 
were finally held over 
the little grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

The winter follow- 
ing all this grief was 
a hard one for the chil- 
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ting a good well, al- 
though Thomas Lincoln 
exhausted himself in 
the search, digging in 











all directions. There 
were seasons in the 
year when young Abra- 
ham and his sister were 
obliged to carry water 
for at least a mile. 


On the _ southwest 
slope of this knoll they 
made their camp. It 
was what the woods- 
man knows as a half- 
faced camp. Two 
strong straight trees 


about fourteen feet 
apart, standing to the 
east and west, were 
chosen and trimmed and 








hewn to serve as torner 
posts. The east, west I. 








burdened by work and 
by illness. After a year 
Thomas Lincoln decided 
that he ought to seek 
another mother for his 
ehildren, and, returning 
to Kentucky, he asked 
a woman whom he had 
known as a girl, Sarah 
Bush Johnston, now a 
widow with three chil- 
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PSone dren, to be his wife, 
Fran 

It was a great day 
paoan for Nancy and Abra- 
ham Lincoln when their 
new mother arrived. 
m2. She brought with her a 
a big load of better fur- 


niture than they had 
ever seen and many a 
comfort which they had 
not known. If they had 
had any dread of a 














and north sides were 
then enclosed in log 
cabin fashion, a lighter 
timber being cut than 
for a permanent building. These sides were 
made tight with clay, the roof with sod and 
branches of trees. There was no chimney in 
the half-faced camp, but in front on the 
open south side a big fireplace was made, 
and here a fire was kept burning night and 
day, whatever the weather, as a guard against 
prowling wolves, bears and wildcats. 


OST of the cooking was done in what 
M was known as the Dutch oven, a large 
iron pot, standing on three long legs and fur- 
nished with an iron cover and a handle. A 
big bed of coals was raked in front of the 
high pile of logs which were always burning 
in the fireplace, and on these the pot was 
placed. No better cooking utensil was ever 
devised for stew or roast than the Dutch 
oven, but you must have a bed of coals, such 
as only a fireplace will give. 

A half-faced camp could be made livable, 
even in winter, except under two conditions 
—when a south wind blows the smoke into 
the shelter and when a drenching rain soaks 
everything, inside and out. Then camp life 
becomes a test of courage and cheerfulness. 
Before the winter was over the Lincoln fam- 
ily often had to suffer this test. 

A shelter provided, the next task was to 
clear land enough for the next season’s crop, 
cut a bountiful supply of wood, build a 
smoke-house and a camp for their few ani- 
mals, and begin preparing the timbers for 
the permanent home, which they hoped to 
build at once. Of course, while this was go- 
ing on they had to keep themselves in food. 
This was not difficult. The forest around 
them was full of wild fruits and nuts and of 
all kinds of game— ducks, geese, turkeys, 
grouse, quail, pheasants. Not far away was 
a “deer-lick,” long famous in the country. 
Tom Lincoln was so good a shot that the 
smoke-house was always hung with hams and 
shoulders of bear and venison. 

In all the work Abraham took his part. 
The axe was put into his hands as soon as 
they arrived in Indiana, and be was so strong 
and so willing that he was soon able to swing 
it with skill, It was only from hunting that 
He had no taste for killing 
things. Just before he was eight years old 
he shot his first turkey—and it was his last. 
He never shot deer or bear, though he always 
took his part in guarding family and neigh- 
bor when there was danger from prowling 
wolves. But if he did not kill, he did know 
how to skin and butcher animals. Curing 
and tanning the hides of the bear and deer 
and wolf they took was almost as important 
to the family as the meat, for it was from 
these skins that a large part of their cloth- 
ing, as well as bed and floor coverings, were 
made. 


Map showing points of interest in Lincoln’s early life, published with permission of the 


Macmillan Company 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was a grown boy be- 

fore he had other trousers than those 
made from buckskin—most of which "he had 
no doubt prepared himself. His cap was 
fashioned from a coon skin, the tail hanging 
down behind ; and as for his shoes, they were 
like the Indians’ maccasins, made of hides. 

By the end of the first year their perma- 
nent home was ready—a generous log cabin 
with loft, big fireplace, windows and doors. 
Into this went the furnishings which at odd 
times Thomas Lincoln had been making. He 
was not only a fairly good carpenter, but a 
cabinet-maker as well, and out of the timber 
which he had hewn he made stools, tables, 
beds—the kind of furnishings which men, 
thrown Robinson Crusoe-like into the woods, 
provide for their needs. 

Hardly had they moved out of their half- 
faced camp into the new home when an aunt 
and uncle of the children from Kentucky 
moved into it—Betsy and Thomas Sparrow. 
They brought with them a grandson, a boy 
some ten years older than Abraham, Dennis 
Hanks. 

The coming of the Sparrows was a great 
comfort to the Lincolns, for it meant com- 
pany close at hand. Betsy was a sister of 
Nancy Lincoln, and the two women were glad 
to be together, Uncle Thomas and Dennis 
were two more pairs of strong arms to help 
Thomas Lincoln in settling, and Dennis was 
a lively and congenial companion for the chil- 
dren, 

The second winter in Indiana was much 
more cheerful and comfortable than the first 
had been, and life for the Lincolns would 
have continued to improve if a few months 
later, in the spring of 1818, Mr, and Mrs, 
Sparrow had not fallen ill and died of a 
malignant malarial fever, which was ravag- 
ing Spencer County. People called this dis- 
ease the “ milk sick,” because it’ was popu- 
larly supposed to be caused by the milch cows 
eating poisonous herbs. As medicines and 
doctors were almost unknown, the _ illness 
which, properly cared for, might have been 
cured, was usually fatal. 


ARDLY were Uncle Thomas and Aunt 

Betsy in their graves when Mrs. Lincoln 
was taken away by the same disease. Poor 
Nancy and Abraham! It was a sorry day 
for them when they walked behind the green 
pine box which their father had made for 
their mother’s coffin and saw her buried on 
the wooded knoll, only a half mile from their 
home. 

It was a dismal funeral, for there was no 
minister to read the Scriptures or say a 
prayer. Only a few neighbors were there, 
and some of them had recently been bereaved 
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stepmother, it passed 
at once. She took to 
Abraham and Nancy as 
her own and made them 
a tender and careful mother. Abraham came 
to love her as he had loved his own mother. 


| apn this time not only life at home 
was happier, but things were much more 
promising without. There was a little more 
land cleared every year and put into crops. 
Their stock increased. Opportunities for car- 
penter and cabinet work were multiplying, 
for Indiana had been admitted into the Union 
soon after the Lincolns settled in Spencer 
County, and the valley of Pigeon Creek was 
filling up with settlers. A town, Gentryville, 
had sprung up only a mile and a half away. 
This meant society, and it meant work. In 
the good way of the pioneer, they helped the 
newcomers clear their land, dig wells and 
build houses. Much of the furniture of the 
valley was made by Thomas Lincoln—chests 
of drawers, corner cupboards, stools, tables, 
spinning wheels. The community had grown 
so fast ‘that when Abraham was eleven years 
old, a church was built under the direction 
of his father. In all of this work Abraham 
helped ; indeed, before he was eighteen years 
old he was able not only to handle an axe 
but all kinds of tools, even independently of 
his father’s direction. 


But it was not only at home, on the farm 
and in the carpenter shop, that he worked. 
His father hired him out to various neigh- 
bors. In one family, the Crawfords, he spent 
several months. Everywhere that he went 
to live, he became a favorite, for not only 
was he a strong and willing worker, doing 
his part cheerfully, but he was most helpful 
about the house. He might be tired by a 
hard day’s work in the fields, but his quick 
eye saw an empty woodbox or a water pail, 
and he quickly filled it. Many a tired woman 
in a family where he had worked had him 
to thank for a “lift.” Much he might easily 
have shirked if his spirit had not been so 
kindly, his desire to lend a hand where it was 
needed so constant and natural. It was not 
a kind deed a day with him; it was a kind 
deed whenever there was a chance for one— 
and he had an eye for the chance, 


He was not kind to his friends alone. 
Anyone in trouble, anything suffering, was 
sure of his help and championship. Many of 
his companions were cruel to animals; he 
would not allow it. He would lecture them, 
even fight them, to stop it. Anything that 
was helpless be would champion. There was 
a good deal of drunkenness in the country, 
and people were often hard-hearted towards 
men who had drunk themselves helpless and 
insensible. One night, when young Lincoln 
and some of his friends were going home 
after spending the evening in their nearest 

(Continued on page 40) 
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RUN BOYS WHILE 
I CUT THE CORDS 
















¥. ‘CAVE 


/, abe WHAT'S 


1! Fellows! I’m glad to see’ you! All 

in? Fine! Jiminy, how the wind 
blows! It’s a wild old night, isn’t it, and 
you're all covered with snow. But I knew 
you'd come—you aren’t the quitting kind. 
And say! We're going to have some time 
tonight! Bill, chuck a few more hardwood 
logs on the fire, will you? We're going to 
need some good coals after while. Thank 
you. Hey, Fat, shinny up this pole in front 
of the fireplace and throw down that sack 
of pop-corn ears that I put up there to dry. 

“He can’t, Cave Scout; his stomach’s in 
the way!” 

Never mind, Fat, go to it—no climb, no eat. 

“ All right, Cave Scout, I'll go!” 

Bully for you, Fat; we'll all grunt for 
you. Altogether fellows: 

U-u-u-gh! U-u-h-h! M-m-m-mph! 

“ Aataboy, Fat, now you're shouting!” 

“Look out below! Here she comes!” 

Good boy, Fat, just for that you can have 
two apples. 

“Apples! Cave Scout, where are they!” 

Right around the corner of the fireplace— 
under that wolf-skin. Find ’em? 

“You bet! Hooray! Here comes the 
barrel!” 

Just a minute, please. Don't open it 
yet. Shorty, look around the other side of 
the fireplace—no, not there; a little farther 
over—under that row of smoked fish hang- 
ing from the ceiling—that’s right. 

“ Jiminy crickets, fellers! MHick’ry nuts! 

All right, gang; here are some rocks, 
and now stand those hard maple chunks on 
end and go to it! Help yourself to the 
apples. ° 

‘Golly, Cave Scout, this is the life!” 

All snug and cozy? 

“Sure!” 

That’s good. 

Say, Scouts, I hate to suggest anything 
unpleasant at this time, but something has 
been heavy on my mind all day. Remember 
what we said last month about pool halls? 

* Yes.” 

Well, the very next day after that confab 
I picked up a newspaper and read that three 
boys, all under twenty years of age had been 
arrested for murder. They held up a poor 
old deaf store-keeper and his wife in their 
little store. In the excitement one of the 
boys shot the old man and killed him. 

This afternoon the boy who fired the shot, 
an eighteen-year-old lad, was taken to the 
state prison. Right now, while we are sit- 
ting around this cheery fire, enjoying all the 
blessings of companionship, that boy is 
spending his first lonely night in the cell 
where he will spend every night as long as 
he lives, for he was. given a life sentence. 
Think of the horror of it! Eighteen years 
old and nothing to look forward to but stone 
walls, iron bars and armed guards! 


HIS is what his mother said at the trial: 
“He was always a good boy until a few 
months ago, when he began hanging around 
pool halls. Oh, Judge! If only somebody 
— closed those hell-holes—my boy—my 
oy 





“Cave Scout, may I ask a question?” 

Of course, fire away. 

“ Well, there are several fine boys in our 
neighborhood we would like to have in our 
troop, but they don’t seem to want to join.” 

That's funny. The trouble usually is to 
find room for those who are clamoring to 
get in. Maybe some scout here can suggest 
something to help out in this case. 

“Say, brother, why not get up a meeting 
like this one we’re having here in the Cave 
tonight and ask these boys to come as your 
guests. Sure as shooting the talk will drift 
around to all the funny stunts that were 
pulled off at your camping outing last sum- 
mer, and all the things you are planning for 
the coming season. If they don’t grab at 
that bait they aren’t human and wouldn’t 
be any good anyway.” 

“I believe that would do the business. 
Thanks, I'll try it.” 

Hey! Peanuts! Shake the popper, you’re 
burning that corn! 

“T have a question, too, Mr. Cave Scout. 
This seems about the hardest time in the 
whole year to keep things going in our troop. 
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There is little doing besides regular meetings 
and the members seem to lose their pep. 
What can we do about it?” 

Can anybody help out in this case? 

“I believe I can, Cave Scout. We had the 
same trouble in our Troop until last winter, 
when we arranged a Scout dinner and in- 
vited our Dads and Mothers. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society let us use the kitchen and dishes 
in the church and a couple of the boys’ 
mothers helped us plan things, but we set 
the tables, cooked the meal and served it 
ourselves. After the dinner we _ initiated 
three Tenderfoots and the Court of Honor 
presented badges to First and Second Class 
Scouts. That gave our folks a pretty good 
idea about what we do in Scouting. We also 
had a few demonstrations in Scoutcraft and 
the whole affair was a big success. 

“This year we will hold our dinner on 
Washington’s birthday. We began planning 
for it in December and the boys are working 
their heads off to make a good showing. In 
addition to the stunts we had last year we 
are planning a Scout exhibit. One of the 
members has a‘ fine collection of butterflies, 
another a collection of samples of wood that 
grows in this locality, another a collection 
of birds’ nests, another a fine group of wild 
animal and bird photographs, and so on. We 
will also show samples of handicraft, such 
as model airplanes, furniture, toys, useful 
household articles, etc., all made by menibers 
of the Troop. We are having no trouble 
with attendance and are getting some mighty 
good work done.” 

“Mr. Cave Scout, every once in a while 
I hear somebody say: ‘Oh, this Scout busi- 
ness is just a fad. It will run a few years 
and then fizzle out the way so many other 
organizations have done.’ What do you 
think about that?” 


9! It makes me laugh! Makes me think 

of the time nearly eleven years ago when 
the Scout work first started in this country. 
I became interested in it and some of my 
friends said: ‘‘ Huh, what you wasting time 
on that Scout business for! It won't last 
two years!” But it looked good to me and 
I said: “ Well, I'll go aboard and stay with 
the ship until she sinks, anyway.” And as 
you see, I’m still here. Why, I’ve seen the 
Movement double and then double again. It 
grows bigger and stronger and better every 
year. And it will continue to do so. 

“ How do you know that, Cave Scout?” 

Well, when the Movement first started 
most of us were absolute greenhorns—knew 
just about as much about running a Troop 
as a cow does about wireless telegraphy. But 
we studied and worked and somehow or 
other made things go. ‘ 

What is the condition now. Why, hun- 
dreds of our first scouts are old enough to, 
have Troops of their own. And they can 
begin the work where we left off because 
they know the game from A to Z. The one 
thing that has held Scouting back has been 
the difficulty in finding leaders for the boys. 
Now our old Scouts—veterans in the service 
—are beginning to take a hand. 

Well, Scouting ten years from now will be 
just what you boys make it, for you will be 
the leaders then. 

Tell me, fellows, 
Scouts? 

“You bet!” : 

Like the work and enjoy it? 

“Sure thing!” 

Think it does you any good? 

* Ab-so-lute-ly ! 

Now then, you are having this fun and de- 
riving this benefit only because somebody is 
taking the time and trouble to lead your 
Troop. Is that right? 

“Sure is.” 

Very well, then, who is going to lead the 
next batch of boys, and give them a chance 
at the fun and privileges you enjoy? I'll 
answer that myself: 

YOU ARE! 

Stick! Earn your veteran badge! Work 
in somewhere as assistant scoutmaster and 
almost before you know it you'll have a 
troop of your own! 

Will you do it? 

“WE WILL!” I know you will! 

Z THe Cave Scour. 


are you glad you are 

















These Wedges Make The 


MORROW Brake Evenly 


| hee WEDGES (two at each end) expand the 
sturdy MORROW brake drum against the 
full width of the hub when you pedal backward. 
The wide bronze brake shoes grip with their entire 
surface against the full inner surface of the steel 
hub—evenly, powerfully, easily. This even braking 
power, exactly equal at both sides of the hub and 
across its entire width, is an exclusive MORROW 


feature. 


The MORROW is scientifically designed to give the greatest brak- 
ing power, the freest coasting, and the longest life. It stops your 
bicycle instantly, it permits you to coast farther and easier, and 
when you pedal forward it engages instantly without lost motion. 
The MORROW lasts for years. Every boy ‘who has a MOR- 
ROW on his bicycle is enthusiastic about it—he knows that his 
coaster brake is superior. 


"Ride a Bicycle 


Bicycling is an ideal outdoor exercise. It makes boys strong and 
vigorous, A bicycle helps a boy make money, too. It is safe, eco- 
nomical, convenient transportation. To know the fullest bicycle sat- 
isfaction you should have a MORROW brake. 


7 Reasons for the MORROW 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. inches: Larg- 
er than other brakes. 


2! Braking power applied evenly to entire 
inner surface of the hub by expan 











drum. 
3 Bronze brake shoes, softer than hard 
steel inner surface, grip thly, . 
surely. 


4 The MORROW responds instantly when 
you pedal forward. 


5 More ball bearings than other brakes, 
Coasts easily. 


6 The MORROW is strong and sturdy; it 
will stand hard wear. 


7 95 inspections and final test guarantee 
perfect service. 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in thedevastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 


One Policy 





won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE.AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 





















Mfd. by Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
A Real Rifle for Real Shooting 
An air rifle with a 
justable sights, and shoots as accuratel 
any powder functioned rifle. 


177 and .22 Calibre 


Noiseless, smokeless, dirtless 


Powerful enough for small game yet safe 
in house or garden. 


Nothing better for teaching the whole family to shoot. 
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B.S. A. Guns, Ltd., Birmingh England 
Sole Distributors for U.S. A. 
Production Equipment Company 
Dept. 27, 5-9 Union Square, New York 
Canadian Dirtributors: FRASER CO., 10 H 
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For Boy Geouts, Camp FireGirls, 
For the Home or Schoo! Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Minstrel Jokes, Entertainments, 
Recitations, Tableaur, Games, 
Drills. How to Stage a Play. Oatalogue Free. 
T. S. DENISON 4 CO., Dept. 18 CHICACO, ILL. 





Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine. sbowlng 
how to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Pope Bldg, Boston, Mass. 
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Metipom’s Hostage 


(Continued from page 21) 
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dicted, that Eliot’s Indians had forgot their 
teachings and returned to savagery? David 
could believe it of some, but never of Pikot! 
Besides, the look his friend had given him 
had said “Caution!” If Pikot had really 
joined with Philip he would have cared little 
whether David recognized him. What the 
look had conveyed to the boy was: “I am 
Pikot, your friend, but you must not know 
me. Whatever happens, we are strangers. 
Trust me!” 

David drew a deep breath and felt a light- 
ening of the heart. Whatever Pikot’s secret 
might be, it was not a shameful one, he de- 
cided, and he would trust him. And yet, in 
spite of his resolve to be trustful, David re- 
volted at the recollection of Pikot oiled and 
painted and bedecked for the war-path and 
serving as a messenger for that outlaw, Philip 
of Mount Hope. 

Then a new thought came to him. Was it 
not possible that the embassy from Philip 
was but a pretence, a means of entering 
the Wadchusett village as friends? Maybe 
not only Pikot but the two Indians with him 
were there for no other purpose than to 
rescued him, David, from Metipom, And yet 
the boy’s knowledge of the Indians told him 
beyond doubt that neither of Pikot’s compan- 
ions was Nipmuck, but, unless he was much 
mistaken, of King Philip’s own tribe. His 
further ponderings were interrupted by a 
darkening of the entrance, and John entered. 

“You come,” he said. “Great Sachem 
say.” 

ONDERING, David followed to the big 

wigwam, in which the scene was un- 
usual. Every available foot of space was oc- 
cupied save in the very center, where, sur- 
rounded by all his councillors, the sachem sat 
with the three messengers from King Philip 
before him. Around this group, packed like 
fish in a hogshead, were the men of the vil- 
lege, or so many of them as were fortunate 
enough to enter. 

David's advent excited no attention, and, 
at a sign from John, he squatted at the inner 
edge of the circle. As he took his seat, David 
glanced surreptitiously at Monapikot. The 
Pegan was silent and straight and motionless, 
and if he knew of David’s entrance he made 
no sign. Between the guests and the sachem, 
on the rush mats there, lay the bundle they 
had brought. For some reason David's eyes 
returned to it again and again in a fascina- 
tion he could not have explained. At a little 
distance, through the smoke haze, he saw 
Sequanawah, and, in the background, the an- 
cient Quinnapasso. 

At last the sachem ceremoniously pointed 
to the spokesman of the embassy. 

“You talk,” he said. 

Obediently the Indian arose, cast a slow 
look about the wigwam and then, facing the 
sachem, spoke. Much of what he said was 
beyond David’s understanding, for not only 
did he speak the native language but he used 
many words having no place in the Nipmuck 
tongue. Nevertheless, the boy comprehended 
the tenor.of what he said. 


se ~ spokesman’s name was Wissataumkin, 
and he proclaimed himself a Narragansett 
and one who stood close to his sachem, Qua- 
nanchett, son of Miantunnomoh. With him, 
he said, were Tamanso, son of Nowapowett 
and nephew of King Philip, and Wompatan- 
nawa, a Niantik captain. At the latter name 
he indicated Monapikot. The Great Sachem, 
King Philip, had sent them to tell his broth- 
ers, the Wadchusett people, how went his 
war against the English and for what reasons 
that war was being waged. Thereupon Wis- 
sataumkin fold of Philip’s grievances against 
the colonists, and a very strong case indeed 
did he make. 

He accused the English of disregarding 
written treaties and of violating spoken prom- 
ises. He referred to the execution of Pogga- 
panosso, otherwise Tobias, Philip’s councillor, 
and two others for the killing of John Sas- 
gamon, He said that since Philip had made 
war the English had preyed on women and 
children, arresting all they could lay hands 
on and taking them into captivity ; and that, 
unless their hand was stayed, they would 
send them across the great water as slaves. 
Then he told of battles fought; of how Philip 
had met and defeated many Englishmen at 
Pocasset, of the battle in the swamp beside 
the Taunton River, where countless of the 
enemy had been slain, and of minor affairs. 

According to the narrator, King Philip had 
been everywhere victorious and the English 
were in terror and in all places faling back 
on their forts. Before the leaves were off 
the trees, declared Wissataumkin, not one 
white man would be left. The Narragansetts 
and the Nipmucks to the south had joined 
with the Great Sachem Philip, Woosonameti- 
pom and his people were also Nipmucks, and 
now Philip bade them choose whether they 
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would fight with him or against him. Soon 
the war would come to their country, and 
those who were not with Philip would be con- 
sidered against him. What word should he 
earry back to his chief? 


HEN Wissataumkin had ceased, Metipom, 

who had listened gravely and in silence, 
spoke. “ What you say may be true, O Wis- 
sataumkin, but we have heard other tales 
We have heard that the English have killed 
many of Philip’s warriors and taken many 
prisoners. We care little for the English, al- 
though we have long remained at peace with 
them. Nor is Philip’s quarrel our quarrel un- 
less we make it so. We go not to war at any 
man’s ordering. Yet it seems that our people 
have been patient under many wrongs in- 
flicted by these white faces, and it may be 
that, as you have said, the time has come 
to drive them forth from our fields and for- 
ests that peace and prosperity may return 
once more to us. I, too, have suffered wrong, 
for these same English did seize my son, Nau- 
sauwah, for no cause and do now hold him 
prisoner in their town of Boston. And yet 
to take up Philip’s quarrel may not be wise, 
for the English fight with guns and we have 
but few, and against powder and lead the 
arrow is weak. I would take counsel, my 
brothers. By sunset you shall have my an- 
swer. Until then my house is yours, and all 
that is mine is for you to partake of.” 

“T hear, O Sachem,” answered Wissataum- 
kin.. “May your council be wise. As to that 
Philip’s warriors have been killed and made 
prisoners, why, that is but an English lie, 
None dare stand but a moment’s time against 
him. In battle his enemies fall before him like 
rushes before the knife. His wigwams are 
decked with the heads of his foes. For token, 
O Woosonametipom, he sends you these gifts.” 
He gestured to Tamanso and the latter drew 
his knife from his belt and cut the lashings 
about the bundle that lay before him. Slowly, 
dramatically, he unrolled the rush matting 
while all within the wigwam craned their 
heads to see. And then, gruesome and horrid, 
there lay to the gaze two dried and withered 
human heads. 


SIBILANT sound, the indrawing of many 

breaths, passed about the wigwam, 
David, after a first horrified look at the 
awful trophies, closed his eyes against the 
sight, faint and sick. Then a great and suf- 
focating anger welled within him, and he 
opened his eyes again to see Metipom leaning 
forward above the heads, his countenance set 
in a grim and baleful smile. Wissataumkin, 
on his feet, looked down triumphantly. The 
flat-faced Tamanso had the air of a conjuror 
after a successful trick. Him they called 
Wompatannawa, alone of the three emis- 
saries, showed no emotion, Very straight he 
sat, his gaze fixed levelly over the heads of 
the throng. At sight of Monapikot, David’s 
wrath overflowed and he sprang to his feet, 
one outstretched hand pointing accusingly at 
the Pegan. 

“Traitor and renegade!” he cried. ‘“‘ This 
is your gratitude, then, this your return for 
our trust and friendship! Mayhap those be 
fruit of your treachery, Monapikot! Which 
of your benefactors have you slain? Wompa- 
tannawa you call yourself? Hear a fitter 
name: Murderer! You who r 

Two braves beside him, at a sign from 
Metipom, seized him and bore him, struggling, 
to the ground. His torrent of anger ceased 
only when a knife touched his throat, and 
then, trembling, hot tears in his eyes, he gave 
in. 

“You no talk,” 
grimly. 

David swallowed hard, nodded and, after 
a moment, muttered “ Winnet.” When he 
looked the sachem was addressing Monapikot. 
None, it seemed, had heeded his outburst. 
Perhaps for the few who knew any English, 
save Monapikot, his words had flowed too 
fast to be understood. When the pounding of 
blood in his head would allow he strove to 
hear what the Pegan was saying to Metipom, 
for the former had arisen to his feet and was 
speaking in Nipmuck. 

“TI know him not, Woosonametipom, nor 
ever saw him. Nor do I know how it happens 
that an Englishman’secub is present at this 
conference. Where I come from, Great Sach- 
em, we do not invite the enemy to our coun- 
eiis.”” 





said one of the Indians 


HERE was a murmur about the wigwam, 
and Metipom scowled. “Since when, 0 
Wompatannawa, have the Niantik people, who 
no longer make laws of their own but follow 
the mandates of the Narragansetts as a dog 
follows his master, begun to teach wisdom to 
others?” he asked haughtily. 
“The dog that is faithful bites his mas- 
ter’s enemies, O Sachem,” replied the Pegan 
meaningly. 
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“ And the dog who knows no master minds 
his own affairs,” said Metipom. ‘“ My people 
eat from no man’s hand, O Young Man Wise 
Beyond His Years. Nor do they come or go 
at any’s bidding. The Wadchusetts owe no 
allegiance to Philip. Nor do they bite with- 
out cause. If there be cause now we shall 
see.” He turned to Wissataumkin. ‘ Food 
shall be prepared for you. May it,do you 
much good. At sunset you shall have my an- 
swer.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SACHEM DECIDES 


HE emisgaries from Philip arose and went 

out and all save the councillors followed. 
David, too, would have departed but the sach- 
em ordered him stayed, and presently the 
pow-wow was making talk with him. “ Great 
Sachem say what for you speak Niantik 
man?” he asked. “ You know um maybe?” 

David hesitated. Then: “I do not know 
him. Anger caused me to speak.” 

“ What for you angry with him, David?” 

David pointed at the withered heads at his 
feet. “Those, O Wise Pow-wow, are the 
heads of my people. This man Wompatan- 
nawa is my enemy, Does not one feel anger 
at his enemy?” 

The medicine man translated the reply to 
the sachem and the latter grunted. Then 

“ These men say King Philip makes war on 
the English and everywhere defeats um. Say 
they run away like foxes before dogs. What 
you think?” 

“T think they lie. Say to the Great Sach- 
em that the English do not run from their 
enemies. They stand and fight. If they are 
killed, they are killed. But they do not re- 
treat. Therefore the tale these men have 
told is false to that extent. And if they lie 
of one thing why not of all? Before I was 
brought here the Nipmucks and the Narra- 
gansetts had given their word to the English 
to remain their friends.”” David hoped that 
this was true, but did not know it. “It may 
be that a few have dishonored that promise, 
but a few only. Say to the Great Sachem that 
there can be but one outcomé of a war be- 
tween the English and the Indians, and that 
when, as it will be, the English are victorious 
then much trouble will come for all who have 
shown themselvess their enemies. The Eng- 
lish have many guns that shoot farther 
than an arrow can fly, and horses wherewith 
they can outdistance the fleetest runner. 
They are many and the Indians few. If the 
Wadchusetts take arms against them long 
years of sorrow will follow.” 


ie RING David’s words Metipom kept his 
eyes on the boy’s face as though seeking 
to read what thoughts lay behind it. And 
when the pow-wow had again translated the 
sachem was silent a moment, his gaze on the 
ghastly tokens before him. Finally he raised 
his eyes to David and pointed at the heads. 

“What of those?” he asked in his own 
tongue. 

“TI have not said, O Sachem, that none of 
my countrymen have been killed. Doubtless 
a few have fallen and a few are prisoners. 
But said these messengers from Philip how 
many Indians have been killed? My hand has 
two sides, and so has every tale.” 

Metipom thrust his lower lip forth, shot a 
calculating glance at David, and nodded. So, 
too, did some of the councillors; and one 
spoke, It was the aged Quinnapasso. 

“The White Boy talks wise talk,” he quav- 
ered. “If Philip conquers why does he seek 
our help, Woosonametipom ?” 

At that many grunted and several spoke to- 
gether until the sachem bade them be silent. 
“Tell him to be gone,” he said, pointing at 
David. ‘“ Tell him we will weigh what he has 
said.” 

Outside, David drew a long breath of relief, 
thankful to be away from the mournful sight 
of Philip’s tokers. As he sought his wigwam 
he strove to solve the puzzling mystery of 
Monapikot’s apparent defection. Now that 
his spasm of anger had passed something of 
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his former belief in his friend returned. 
Pikot’s bearing had warmed David's old affec- 
tion as, straight and dignified and proudly 
contemptuous, he had dared the sachem’s 
anger, 

In the wigwam. David threw himself on his 
bed of skins and, with his hands beneath 
his head, gazed at the hot, sun-smitten roof 
above him and tried to find an answer to the 
riddle. 

Presently the heat became intolerable 
within the wigwam, and David fared 
forth. About one of the ‘lodges near the 
center of the village many men were gath- 
ered, and amongst them David saw, as he 
drew near, Pikot and his two companions. 
David paused a little from the edge of the 
throng and sought to catch Pikot’s eye, but 
while the Pegan must have been aware of his 
presence he never so much as glanced the 
boy’s way, and after a moment, since the In- 
dians began to regard him with disfavor, he 
went on. 


LOWLY the sun neared the western slope of 

the hill and the heat diminished. The coun- 
cil yet continued and the gathering nearby 
was larger than before, with many squaws 
standing about the fringe. Presently there 
came a stirring in the village and a youth 
shouted shrilly and the cry was taken up by 
others. Then an Indian drum began to sound 
and David, having arisen to look, Saw a 
dozen or more of the younger men stepping 
about in a wide circle in ridiculous postures 
while the older men stood by applauding 
with shouts and gestures. 

But the women had hurried to their houses 
and now David saw them dragging their 
goods outside the doors. The drum went on 
monotonously and the boys, prancing and 
ehanting in high voices, formed in line and 
went weaving in and out between the wig- 
wams. David did not need the triumph in 
John’s face to tell him at what decision the 
sachem and his councillors had arrived. The 
Indian came striding toward him swiftly, his 
eyes sparkling. 

“The Great Sachem has spoken,” he an- 
nounced proudly. ‘“‘We make war on your 
people, O White Brother.” 

David nodded indifferently. Then: “I am 
sorry,” he said. 

When John had gone again and the old 
squaw was bugied over David’s meal, Sequan- 
awah came. ‘“ My brother has heard?” he 
asked soberly. 

“ Aye, Sequanawah.” 

The Indian paused. At last: “ Battle is 
good,” he went on. “ Peace, too, is good. I 
do not know.” 

“TI wish your sachem had decided other- 
wise,” said David sadly. “ The English are 
too strong, Sequanawah, and when the war 
is past your tribe will suffer with the rest. 
I am sorry.” 

Sequanawah bowed. 
what he believes is truth. 
The medicine men say not so. 
fortell great victories, David.” 

“That we shall see, O Sequanawah. But 
I grieve that this thing must come between 
my brother and me.” 

The Wadchusett bowed again and looked 
troubled. “Sequanawah sorrows, too, O 
David. His heart is sad.” He arose. “ Fare- 
well, Brother.” 

“So soon, Sequanawah? You take the 
trail tonight?” 

“I know not at what hour, but ere morn- 
ing I shall be gone. Farewell.” 

Sequanawah turned and departed against 
the lingering glow of the sunset and passed 
from David’s sight. The old squaw grumbled 
that his food was ready and he bade her 
bring it forth to him there. While he ate the 
preparations for leaving went forward busily, 
and presently, as twilight came, a great fire 
flared before the sachem’s lodge and more 
drums beat and painted braves, feathered and 
grotesque in the dancing light of the flames, 
circled and howled and groaned and shook 
their spears to the purpling, star-pricked sky. 


(To be Continued in March Boys’ LIFE). 


“My brother speaks 
He may be right. 
Their omens 
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“Benham and Taylor, you say? That's a 
tall story. But you don’t come it over us! 
Not much! If you're Benham and Taylor, 
what you doing there?’ 

“We're wounded. We've been here ever 
since the battle.’ 

“A likely yarn. Benham and Taylor are 
dead—and long dead, too.” 

“No, no! I was shot through both hips, 
Taylor was shot through both arms. We've 
been spelling each otber, and managed to 
live. You can see for yourselves, If you’re 
white men, don’t desert us.’ , 


oe canoe slowly edged in, its crew alert, 

with rifles cocked and eyes and ears in- 
tent for ambuscade. The least suspicious 
movement, the least suspicious sound would 
have sent them away in haste. 
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The nose of the canoe barely touched the 
bank— 

“In with you! Quick!” Then— 

“It’s Benham! I know him, boys. All 
safe. Hold her steady till we help ’em 
aboard.” 

And the deed was done. 
rescued. 

The flat-boat took them full-speed_ to 
Louisville. There they created a great sen- 
sation, for they had been given up as dead. 
In due time they both got entirely well, and 
Captain Benham served in other Indian cam- 
paigns. 

After tbe treaty of peace between the Ohio 
TInjians and the United States, in 1795, he 
bought the very land, near the mouth of the 
Licking River, across from Cincinnati, where 
he and Ranger Taylor had so bravely defied 
death ; and here he spent the rest of his days. 


They had been 
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Real boys—reg’lar fellers— 
ALWAYS like Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. It’s different 
—so rich and smooth and 
full o’ flavor. And say, boy, 
when it’s spread thick on 
bread it fills up those hollow 
places. You can make your 
own sandwiches with it, too, 
and it’s GOOD for you. 
Guess that’s why mothers 
usually leave a jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter out 
where hungry kidscan getit. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie New York 
"Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 


% 
(C) 1921 B-N P Co. 


Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies 
and Confections are reg’lar 
eats for reg’lar fellers. Just 
as good and wholesome as 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
—ask your mother forthem. 





Peanut Butter 
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Par one in your mouth at bed-time 
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ter sport. 

when there is not enough 
snow for snow-shoeing. 
And remember to buy 
the uniform 


Northland Skis 


for skis, like fishing rods, 
vary greatly in quality 
and workmanship. 


Free illustrated booklet 
Northland Ski. Mfg. Co. 
Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 
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Write us your 
story and see if 
you can’t win the 
prize for Febru- 


vertisement 
and story, be- 
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NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Who is Going to Win 
this Month? 


UR January advertise- 

ment showed a picture 
of the New Departure Boy 
mounted on his wheel with 
its sturdy, trusty New De- 
parture Coaster Brake. 


He is hiding in this picture, but a 
fine gold watch and chain anda 
dandy knife is waiting for the boy 
who finds him, marks the place 
distinctly and sends this advertise- 
mentto us with the best 100-word 
story about the benefits of having 
a New Departure Coaster Brake. 


The youngster strapping on his 
skates says: “My wheel takes me 
anywhere I want to go— and my 
New Departure Coaster Brake 
makes every road safe and easy 
and keeps me from getting tired.” 
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True-Tone 
Saxophones 


The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
: opens up wonderful social and business opportunities for 

women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In 

Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 

> mer — you can ‘earn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 

lace in a band or orchestra in 90 days. Buescher is the oldest maker of 


oung men and 
ig demand for 


Saxophones and makes more of these instruments than all other manufacturers together. 
Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 

Saxophone Book Free Book on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 

when to use Saxophone— singly, in quartettes, in_sextettes or in 


cello parts, and things you would like 
each model of the Saxophone family. 


band; how to transpose 
to know. It illustrates and describes the virtues of 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher- t is 


her-Grand Corne 
exceptionally easy to blow. Its “‘Split-No-Tone”’ Bell is an 
exclusive and patented feature. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in 
your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, 
ay for it on easy payments. Illustrated C of True- 
Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments sent free. (10) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
1310 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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was fast vanishing. Someone spoke of the 
next wooding-up landing and another an- 
swered that there would be no stop for that 
until thé Comet made one. 
& “Red’ll burn the panels from the saloon 
first,” he said. 

The steamer veered to starboard suddenly 
and a cry went up. 

“ Goin’ to try the inshore channel,” said a 
“We draw less than the Comet. It’s 


man, 
her first trip. If she follers she’ll likely git 
stuck. If she keeps the mid-channel she'll 


” 


lose ha’f a mile. 

“ Who's her pilot?” 

A great cheer rang out when they saw the 
Comet, ever closing in, follow the course of 
her rival. 3ut it was nothing to the shout 
that followed when the bow of the Comet 
slewed, lifted, and a part of her long line of 
gleaming windows showed while blast after 
blast of distress sounded. 

“Gone ashore!” “ Bar-stranded!” “ Sarves 
her right!” ‘“ Here’s where. ..!” 

The deck seemed to rock. Wild Bill stooped 
and flung both the dogs into the water over 
the rail. He picked up Miles as if he had 
been a bundle of straw and flung him after 
as a frightful roar split the night and a blast 
of scorching wind swept the deck like a tor- 
nado. Miles, astounded, looking for Tige as 
his head bobbed up, saw a wild burst of flame 
in which black fragments whirled and fell. 
The explosion deafened him, blinded him for 
the moment, as blazing fragments began to 
drop hissing all about him. Then came full 
realization with the shrieks of men flung 
upon and over the edge of eternity. In the 
moment of triumph the ancient boilers had 
revolted against the pressure they had reck- 
lessly been forced to bear. 

By the light of a flaming beam he saw Tige 
paddling towards him gallantly. Then he 
heard Wild Bill’s voice. 

“That’s fine, son. Ter yore right, over ter 
the big snag.” 


T the moment he fancied that the hunt- 

er’s voice was weak, his’ breathing la- 
bored, but he set it down to his exertions in 
getting them clear of the boat, and struck 
out for the snag. Miles could swim natural- 
ly, that is, he had taught himself all he 
knew. Fancy strokes were beyond him, but, 
since the glorious day when he had first dis- 
covered that he could move with both legs 
off the bottom instead of one, improvement 
had been rapid. Tige plugged along beside 
him valiantly, lame in his motions from his 
wounds, stiffened by slow-forming scar tissues 
where the panther’s claws had raked him. 
They made the snag, and, clinging ta sodden, 
slimy branches, Miles worked out on the 
main trunk, helping Tige to a place beside 
him, well above the water. Then he turned, 
wondering why Wild Bill had not beaten him 
to the refuge. 

To his horror he saw the face of the hunter 
disappearing beneath the water, pale under the 
moon which rode high and full above the burn- 
ing steamer back of him. There was a bloody 
smear across his forehead. His eyes had 

rolled upwards. Beside him Loup thrashed 
‘the water with his forelegs, his teeth sunk 
into his master’s collar, appeal in his eyes 
as well as a desperate determination to save 
or go down in failure. One arm of the 
wounded, drowning man, who had evidently 
been struck by some far-flung brand from the 
explosion, beat the tide like a flail, the hand 
clutching for the straw it could not find. The 
current swept them close to the snag. 

With a word of restraint to the eager, 
whimpering Tige, Miles prepared to plunge 
to the rescue. It would be hazardous, he 
sensed, with Wild Bill lunging, half con- 
scious, but he did not hesitate. Then Loup 
made a prodigious effort and, churning hard, 
raised his master’s head fairly out of the 
water. The lower boughs of the snag were 
almost within reach of Wild Bill’s hand, but 
Miles knew they were not to be trusted with 
his weight. 


E stripped off his stout belt of harness 
leather, thankful that it was long 
enough to go almost twice about his waist, 
and he shouted at the top of his lungs— 
“ Bill! Wild Bill!” 

The shrill cry penetrated the sluggish con- 
sciousness of the hunter’s brain, sluggish un- 
der the blow he had received. His will 
awakened, fought, rallied his senses. He saw 
the belt, saw Miles crouching on ‘a bough, one 
hand clutching the main stem. His hand 
shot out and closed over the buckle in a 
death grip. 

Had the current been against them, Miles 
could never have withstood the weight and 
the tug, but with the tide to help he was able 
to guide Wild Bill alongside the snag, where 
the hunter managed to wriggle his huge body 
over the stem and lie there, half in, half out 
of the river while he spouted water. Loup 
dug with his claws and scrambled up beside 
him, reluctantly. letting go of his grip on the 
! collar, and then, suddenly relieved, wagging 
| his soaked tail and opening wide his jaws, 
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while his tongue ran in and out over his 
white fangs in a veritable laugh of triumph. 

“ Whoosh!” said Wild Bill. “I sure swal- 
lered more water that trip than I have in a 
month.” He turned over and rode the trunk 
of the snag. “I owe you my life, son. I 
ain’t goin’ ter fergit thet in a hurry. I got 
clipped over the head with a chunk of burnin’ 
wood thet nigh knocked all the strength an’ 
sense out o’ me.” 

“Loup did more than I did,” said Miles. 

“Wal, I ain’t fergittin’ him neither. But 
him an’ me have quite a score between us an’ 
I reckon it’s about even up. Eh, you old son 
of a wolf?” Loup grinned again and hunched 
up closer to his master. 

“And you saved me and Tige first,” said 
Miles. “How could you tell the boat was 
goin’ to blow up?” 

“T sure beat thet explosion,” answered 
Wild Bill. “I'll tell ye, son. I was expectin’ 
it, ter begin with. I saw an extry flare in 
the furnace an’ I saw the niggers jump back. 
Then I noticed a smoke stack kinder swayin’ 
an’ I figgered it was time ter leave.” 

“You ain’t hurt bad?” 

“Nope. Sorter knocked me out fer a min- 
nit or two. Thar’s a lot of pore fellers that'll 
be feedin’ the channel cats. You an’ me are 


lucky. Second time the river had bin kind 
ter you, son. Here come the boats from the 
Comet.” 


HE craft from the stranded but otherwise 
unharmed steamer came spreading over 
the river on their work of rescue, picking up 
swimmers and those who clung to shattered 
timbers. They hailed the pair. 
“Kin you-all hold on a while? We'll come 
back for you.” 


“Go ahead!” shouted Wild Bill. ‘“ Take 
yore time. We're all hunky.” 
Nevertheless they were glad when they 


were taken aboard the Comet at last and 
given a chance to dry themselves by the fur- 
nace fires, with the others who had been res- 
cued. Hot coffee was passed round by a stew- 
ard and the regular passengers shared or 
gave up their bunks. Wild Bill and Miles 
were given a little cubby cabin to themselves 
and the two dogs, for the time being. 

Then the boats of the Comet tugged at 
their own steamer until they had her straight- 
ened out in the current. Next, all attached 
to one stout hawser, they towed at her stern 
while the paddles thrashed and labored, turn- 
ing the shallows to mud. At last the Comet 
backed off the bar, down to the main chan- 
nel, and, passing the still burning hull of the 
Enterprise, resumed her trip. The survivors 
were to be landed at their destinations with- 
out charge, a collection was taken up for 
those who had lost everything, or needed 
ready cash, 

“We don’t want to dip inter thet hat, 
son,” suggested Wild Bill. ‘“‘ Thar’s others’ll 
be needin’ it worse. Once we find Kit Carson 
we'll be all hunky. I reckon we kin make out 
till we do.” 

Miles agreed with him, though he reflected 
somewhat sadly that he had lost all his 
small possessions, precious enough. Then he 
suddenly remembered something, just before 
he dropped asleep. 

“Oh, Bill,” he said. 

“ Sure.” 

“T’m so sorry, Bill. 
gone.” 

“Yes, sir. She, he, or it’s gone. I sure 
miss old John Barker. But shucks, I’ll git an- 
other. An’ start a fresh tally. You go ter 
sleep.” 

They were a strange looking couple when 
they stepped ashore at St. Louis with their 
two dogs trailing them and wandered along 
the wharves. 

“T’ll plant you an’ Tige in a tavern, son,” 
said Wild Bill, “ while I go up town an’ un- 
cover Kit Carson. This is a big town but 
he’s a hard man ter hide, is Kit, an’ you'll 
hear from me before dark.” He fumbled in 
a buckskin pouch. “Hyar’s four bits,” he 
announced. ‘‘When, you an’ the dorg git 
hungry, feed up. Let’s try this place. You 
stick till I show.” 


“Are you awake?” 


About your rifle. It’s 


\ eo waterfront tavern was not prepossess- 
ing. There was a big sanded room set 
with tables, and a long counter or ber against 
which lounged rivermen of all sorts, crews of 
flatboats, keelboats and rafts, of steamers; 
roustabouts, loafers and a fair sprinkling of 
hunters and trappers. Miles made his way 
to a corner and sat down alone at a table 
with Tige backed under his legs. No one 
came near him for quite a while and he 
watched the rough sportiveness of the crowd. 
Some were quarrelsome, some overly good- 
humored.. They played pranks on each other 
and occasionally a crude wrestling match 
started. An hour passed and then another. 
Next to Miles’s table was a larger one where 
six men played cards. Every little while a 
man served them with liquid refreshments. 
Miles mustered up courage enough to touch 
this man on the sleeve when he passed him. 
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“Could I get something to eat for me an’ 
my dorg?” he asked, 

The man paused and looked quizzically at 
him. 

“You might, if you didn’t want too much 
an’ you got the price.” 

“T can get along with most anything,” re- 


plied Miles. ‘Crackers an’ cheese ‘ll do 
me, with sweet cider. But I’d like a bone 
for my dorg. One with meat on it. I’ve got 
four bits.” 


“It’s enough.” He took it and soon pro- 
duced food enough for three boys, with a big 
mug of cider and a generous bone. Tige 
tackled it with gusto and Miles applied him- 
self to his own victuals with a keen appetite. 

Suddenly he looked up, restless under the 
gaze of a stranger. A big man in a blue 
flannel shirt with jean pantaloons tucked into 
high boots stood before him, a brindled bull- 
dog on a leash attached to the man’s belt, 
The newcomer was flushed of face, unshaven, 
unclean, evidently the worse for liquor. The 
bulldog strained to get at the bone that Tige 
had ceased to gnaw but had set under his 
paws while he couched with his lips curled 
back over his gums, showing his teeth at the 
other dog. 

“Yore dorg fight?’ demanded the man. 

“When he has to: But he ain’t right well 
just now,” said Miles. He did not want to 
back water, but he was anxious to get out of 
the incident without trouble. The bulldog 
earried numerous scars and he was very 
patently more than a match for Tige, a 
trained fighter against a gallant amateur, in 
none too good condition. 

“T see,” jeered the man. “ Yaller inside 
as well as out! Like his owner. Wal, 
reckon he’s got ter fight. Caesar here is jest 
pinin’ fer exercise an’ fresh meat. Let go of 
yore hound.” 


ILES kept his seat, his fingers tight in 

Tige’s collar. A curious crowd began to 
gather about them. Miles was in the corner 
and he saw no sympathy in the rough faces, 
only the desire to see two dogs fight, no mat- 
ter how unfair the conflict. 

“My dorg ain’t fit, I tell you,” he pro- 
tested. ‘He ain’t but jest healed up. He 
ain’t going to fight.” 

“Oh, he'll fight, I reckon, when I sick 
Caesar on ter him.” 

The man began to fumble at his belt. The 
bulldog panted, thrusting forward his pon- 
derous jaws, bred for a grip. Tige surged 
against Miles’s hold. Miles looked desper- 
ately round for help, hoping that Wild Bill 
would come back. Then he snatched a knife 
from the table, 

“You let yore ‘dorg loose,” he said, 
“an’ ’ 

The man took a step back before Miles’s 
blazing eyes and set face. Then his own fea- 
tures turned purple with rage. 

“Slit me, you young cub, will ye?” he 
roared. ‘I'll larn ye.” 

With a swift move he flipped the remains 
of a glass from the next table fairly in 
Miles’s face. The burning liquor blinded him 
and the next second the knife had been 
wrested roughly from his grasp and he was 
in the hands of two men who had him by 
the shoulders and arms. Another had grabbed 
Tige by the collar, 

“Come on,” said the owner of the bulldog. 
“We'll make a pit outside. If the dorg’s got 
ha’f as much spunk as the kid he’ll make a 
showin’, ennyway.” 

The crowd surged for the door, Miles strug- 
gling vainly, Tige lifted from the floor, half 
choked, trying to get loose, the bulldog wad- 
dling on with the nonchalance of a profes- 
sional, sniffing up at Tige. 

“You cowards!” panted Miles. ‘A lot of 
men against a boy an’ his dorg. I'd fight 
ennyone of you. You let my dorg alone.” 

They only laughed at him. And there ‘was 
no sign of Wild Bill. But, as the door 
was neared, it was opened from without and 
two men entered. One was neither tall nor 
heavily built, but of a commanding presence, 
dressed as a lieutenant in the United States 
Army, His beard and hair that showed 
beneath his service cap, were curly, his skin 


, 





bronzed, his nose prominent and his eyes 
wonderfully clear and piercing, eyes that re- 
garded the scene with the look of an eagle, 
calm and vigilant. Suddenly they flashed as 
he perceived Miles fighting with the men who 
held him and Tige with his tongue hanging 
from his jaws, his eyes starting from their 
sockets under the compress of his tightened 
collar, still struggling feebly. 

“What's this?” demanded the officer. 
“Put that dog down. Take that other dog 
away. Let loose of that boy.” 

The orders snapped out so authoritatively 
that the crowd stiffened for an instant. Then 
the second man stepped forward and Miles 
gave a glad cry. 

“Kit Carson! Oh, Kit!” 

Kit Carson wags neither man of wealth or 
station. His occupation was only that of a 
scout. But in those days, when manliness 
and intrepidity counted in a country that 
every day extended its borders westward, not 
even the President, a famous general, a great 
banker or merchant, was better known along 
the Mississippi or commanded more respect. 
At the mention of his name, with looks that 
were shamefaced or filled with rude admira- 
tion, the crowd stepped aside, with Miles 
freed in the midst of it, hugging Tige, while 
Carson set a hand on his shoulder. The 
man with the bulldog hauled his fighter tight 
on the leash. 

“Yore name Kit Carson?” he asked. 

“It is,’ answered Kit. ‘“ Air you inter- 
ested?” 

“In a way I am,” said the man whimsi- 
cally, “‘in another way I ain’t. I sure didn’t 
know the lad was a friend of your’n.” 

“You’re one of the kind that prefers to 
tackle them without friends, I reckon,” 
drawled Kit, and his look was withering. 
The man shrank under it though his eyes 
showed his temiper. ‘“ You’d stand up to a 
b’ar with a club, you would,” continued the 
scout. ‘ Pervidin’ the b’ar had all four feet 
ina trap! Long side of you, your dog is ace- 
high to a dirty deuce.” 


E turned his back on the man contemptu- 
ously and the fickle crowd joined in the 
jaugh against their fellow. 
“Come on, Miles,” said Kit Carson. ‘“‘ We 
was lookin’ fer you. Wild Bill met me an’ 
told us where you could be found. 

“This is Lieutenant Fremont,” he went on, 
and Miles found a firm hand extended, into 
which he put his own. “The lieutenant is 
an explorer,” said Kit. ‘ He’s makin’ up an 
expedition to the South Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains where the train runs through to 
Oregon. Gove’nment orders. He’s hired me 
as guide. Wild Bill’s to go along. He's 
busy now with part of the outfit.” 

“Oh!” Miles’s eyes flashed at the thought 
of the Rocky Mountains, the mention of far- 
off Oregon. Then they dimmed and his spir- 
its fell. ‘“ Oh,” he said again in a different 
tone, while he struggled with a lump in his 
throat, “‘ then—then you don’t want me—an’ 
Tige?” 

The scout smiled over Miles’s head at the 
officer, soon to be known throughout the con- 
tinent, and even overseas, as Fremont the 
Pathfinder, Conqueror of California. Fre- 
mont spoke, in a vibrant voice that Miles 
thrilled to hear. It sounded like a trumpet, 
he thought. But it was kindly. 

“ There’s one boy coming with me now,” he 


said. ‘‘ Randolph Benton, son of Senator 
Benton. Part way at least. And he’s only 
twelve. How old are you?” 


I mean Lieutenant.” 


“ Fourteen, sir. 
And handy, so Kit 


“ And big for your age. 


says. I think we might find room and use 
for you.” 
“And Tige? I couldn’t go without Tige.” 


Miles looked up into the clear, calm eyes with 
an increasing confidence. 

“If Loup doesn’t object,” said Fremont. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Miles, his voice jubilant. 
“ They’re friends already.” He walked along 
with the two men, proud to be in their com- 
pany, prouder when he thought of what lay 
ahead of him. To cross the plains and the 
rivers, to shoot buffalo and fight Indians, 
to see the lofty Rocky Mountains, to learn 
how to become a scout! It seemed too good 
to be true. But it was. 
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“Because they became panicky and their 
attention was directed elsewhere,” replied 
Min Warra with a smile; ‘“‘as a matter of fact 
those two Arabs were really the traitors, for 
they must have run away. You remember, 
Major, that I went particularly to see the re- 
covery of that relic, my eyes were on the box 
continually, except for one single instant, 
until darkness enveloped it. I saw the Arab 
take the thing from the box, put it in his 
mouth and swallow it. He did it for safety 
because he suddenly perceived the figures 
closing in from the edge of the gloom around 
him. An Arab stabbed him, I think it was 
the Shiah priest, but I would not swear to 
that, however; the same Arab snatched the 
box from his hands, but he will find it empty. 


The relic will be taken from the stomach of 
the dead Arab and conveyed safely to Mecca. 
After all it was only a minor relic of the 
Prophet Mohammed, and perhaps a- small 
thing to make a fuss about, but you can see 
that the Mohammedan is very jealous of any- 
thing that at one time belonged to the 
Prophet of the Faith.” 

“Well, what was this relic?” questioned 
Major Rambart impatiently; “did you see 
eT” 

“A large, blue bead,” was the simple reply. 

“ What—!” snapped the Australian with 
a snort of disgust. 

“Yes, a single blue bead from the necklace 
of the Prophet Mohammed which he wore as 
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A light, tight cap 
—warm as toast! 


And boy! you should see how snappy you look in one. 
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HO wants to wear a thick, heavy cap—when Ace Knitted 
Caps are just as warm and comfy? They’re so light you 
forget you have a cap on your head. 

They’ re 


smartly colored—boy scout colors and school stripes. 
There’s only one Ace cap—it’s patented. Look for the Ace label, it guarantees 
that your cap is nicely finished and knitted of the finest wool. 
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Ask your dealer for your Ace cap. If he can’t supply you 
write for nearest dealer’s name, and. interesting Ace folder. 


LION KNITTING MILLS COMPANY 


25th STREET & MEYER AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Look At These Bargains--- 
Boy Scouts! 


These are all surplus Army Goods—some new, some reclaimed—but all in good 


condition and will give good service. 


These are just what you need for camp- 


ing trips—and our catalogue shows many other bargains that you need. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 





Genuine U. S. Army > 495 
been put in first class 


U. Ss. A. Olive Drab 
Blankets. Have sen 
condition: Pure wool, and will last a life 


Blankets 
some service, but have 
time. Weight from 34 10 4 pounds. 





These are the lastest issue shelter 
halves, Each boy carries a half—and 
when buttoned together make shelter 
tent for two, 
Made of 8 oz. Army Khaki. 


Are in good condition. 





Every Boy Scout 
should have one. 
Has straps for 


blanket and 75c 


poncho. Slightly used but in good 
condition. 


cooking. 





U. S. Army Mess Kits 
Complete 


Consist of knife, fork, spoon, 
and mess kit, with cover and 
tincup. Van can be used for 
Slightly used but in 
good serviceable conditon. Weight 3 pounds. 


U.S. A. 
Ponchos 


$50 


Cape that covers 
the body—can also 
be used as covering 
for anything to be 
protected from rain. 
Has opening for 
head. Good condi- 
tion. Wt. 3 Ibs. 


60c 








U. S. ARMY 
CANTEENS 


Made of sheet metal, cov- 
} ered with canvas. Brass 
} chain and cork stopper. 
Excellent condition. Com- 





75¢c 


pleve wuhout straps. Weight 1 pound. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF 
ARMY BARGAINS. There 
are many articles which Boy 
Scouts need. Sent free. 
Write for it today. 











Army & Navy Supply Co., Dept. T 








Richmond, Va. 








Od down Canes 


To the rhythmic swing of the paddles, an “‘ Old 
Town” s along mile after mile—swiftly, 
silently. It is so light that every stroke gets in- 
stant response. It will float in the shallowest 
water. “ Town Canoes” give years of service. 
They are staunch and steady. Write for catalog. 
3,000 canoes in stock. $71 up from dealer or 
factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
192 Middle St.,Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Official Scout Axe— 
A Plumb 


The finest axe made, 
forged from a cag piece of 


armor plate. “‘Bit’’ extends 
for one and one-half inches 
from cutting edge. Can 

ground and reground, won't 








go soft. Has nail pulling 
slot. Dark green handles 7's 
—perfectly balanced. 4 
Price 

Axe alone........ $1.50 

With Sheath..... 2.00 

Sold by Hardware Dealers 

Everyw 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Live boys everywhere are 
listening to world news by 
wireless. They hear big 
steamers, U. 8S. Battleship 
orders and live daily news 
flashed out by government 
stations before it appears in 


the papers. You can hear 
it too. Send 5e coin or 
stamps for Catalog L and 


folder with 
Interest- 


we include a 
full instructions. 
ing, easy and instructive. 
Brandes Headsets are used 
by professionals, U. S. ex- 
perts and colleges. Send 
for the catalog today. 


C. Brandes, Inc., Room 816, 32 Union Square, New York City 
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Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln 


(Continued from page 34) 








town, Gentryville, they passed a man, drunk 
to insensibility in the road. They could not 
arouse him and Abraham’s companions de- 
cided to let him lie where he was—good 
enough for him, was their idea. The night 
was cold, and the man, if he had not frozen 
to death, would certainly have suffered from 
his exposure. Lincoln refused absolutely to 
| go on, and taking the man in his big arms, 
} carried him a long distance to a cabin, where 
he helped build a fire and restore the half- 
frozen wretch. Such acts of kindness gave 
him a great reputation in the neighborhood. 
People not only admired his strength, but 
they admired still more his kindness. He 
was “clever,” they said. 

People liked him, too, because he was 
“good company.” He loved to talk, to tell 
stories, to discuss, to play games. Wherever 
he went he brightened things, made them 
more interesting. His father had always been 

; a famous story-teller and Abraham was like 
him. He remembered all the stories he heard 
and told them with pantomime and mimicry 
that set everybody into shouts of laughter. 
He took his part in all the games they played 
—particularly did he like the spelling match, 
the debate, and the exhibitions given in 
school. He loved to run races, to wrestle, 
to swim, to jump, play slap jack, town ball, 
I spy, to pitch horse shoes, to hurl a ham- 
mer or a maul. Whatever the game— 
spelling or wrestling, debating or lifting 
weights, he excelled. 





I* contests, he played square. 
There is only one story told of him in 
which his fairness can be questioned, and 
several of his old friends who saw. the fight— 
for it was a fight—always defended what he 
did. Lincoln and one of his friends, William 
Grigsby, fell into a dispute over a pup which 
both boys claimed and which, as a matter of 
fact, had been given Lincoln. Grigsby angrily 
dared Lincoln to fight him. 

“T can lick, Bill, so what’s the use fight- 
ing,” Lincoln said, but Grigsby insisted and 
finally Lincoln proposed to put his step- 
brother, John Johnston, in his place, it being 
understood that the pup went to the winner. 
Grigsby and Johnston went to it, but when 
Lincoln saw that his substitute was getting 
the worst of it, he suddenly seized Grigsby by 
the collar and the seat of his trousers and 
threw him over the heads of the crowd that 
had collected! 

The defense his friends made for his action 
was that Grigsby knew the dog belonged to 
him when he claimed it. 

This “love of fun and of talk often inter- 
fered with work. 

“ When Abe started fooling,” one of his old 
friends says, “the boys would throw down 
their tools and join him, and so they would 
when he started talking.” The only real 
trouble that Thomas Lincoln had with his 
son was keeping him steadily at his tasks. 
And this was the only complaint of those for 
whom he worked. He had one task with 
which this propensity never interfered, and 
that was going to the mill. Flour and meal 
were not bought at the store in those days 
as now. The pioneer raised his own corn and 
wheat and sent it at intervals to be ground. 
It was generally an all-day task, for the mills 
were at some distance and you must await 
your turn when you arrived, and the process 
was slow. The grain was put between two 
heavy round millstones and to these were at- 
tached a long pole or sweep which was turned 
by the horse which had brought the grain. 


all these 





O* course the waiting for his turn gave 
young Lincoln a fine time for talk and 
fun. One of the most curious experiences of 
his boyhood and one of which he often talked 
when he grew up came to him while grinding 
He was urging the horse to a quicker 


corn. 
pace, and started to say, “Get up, you old 
hussy,’”’ when the horse kicked him, knocking 


him unconscious in the middle of his sentence. 
His companion could not bring him to, and, 
frightened, ran for help. It was some hours 
before he regained consciousness, and when 
he came to himself he called out the end of 
the sentence which had been broken by the 
kick of the horse—‘“ you old hussy.” Mr. Lin- 
coln used often to wonder how it could be that 
his mind, after hours of what was called com- 
plete unconsciousness, could take up its work 
at the very point where it had dropped it. 
People not only liked but they trusted him. 
He never lied, never tried to shirk the blame 
for a mistake, nor did he try to throw it 
upon somebody else. Over the door of the 
little log school on Pigeon Creek a fine pair 
of antlers were fastened. One day Lincoln 
carelessly seized one of the prongs and at- 
tempted to swing back and forth from it. 
His weight was too much and it broke with 
him. When the teacher came in he was very 
angry and demanded to know who had broken 
the antlers. Lincoln did not hesitate: “I 
did,” he confessed. “I did not mean to 
do it, but I hung on it and it broke. I 





wouldn’t have done it if I’d thought it’d a 
broke.” 

As time went on and Abraham grew older 
and stronger, work outside of Pigeon Creek 
Valley was offered him. The winter he was 
seventeen he passed in the settlement at the 
mouth of Anderson Creek where it flows into 
the Ohio—a place near where he and his 
father had landed in 1816—running a 
ferry across the great river. 


EEPING the ferry meant that Abraham 
saw all the new settlers coming into In- 
diana by this route, and heard their stories 
and their discussions. He talked with men 
and women going to the north and south on 
visits and business, with traveling preachers, 
teachers and politicians; and of course he 
learned all about the river traffic of the Ohio. 
The Ohio was the highway of Indiana and 
all the neighboring States. It was by it the 
settlers received their news and _ their 
goods, and it was by it they sent out the 
produce they raised. Every description of 
boat known at that time couldebe seen on the 
river. Great flatboats loaded with produce, 
floating down to New Orleans, passed. Trad- 
ing boats, carrying furniture, groceries, 
clothes, harness, wagons, plows, kitchen uten- 





sils—everything that the general store keep- 
ers of the settlements dealt in, tied up for 
business. “ Arks” and “Sleds”—a _primi- 


tive kind of houseboat, made by building a 
small cabin on a flat boat, with families on 
their decks, the women cooking or washing or 
sewing, the children playing beside them— 
floated by. And now and then came a steam- 
boat. The first was seen on the Ohio River 
when Abraham was only three years old, but 
by this time, 1826, there were many of them. 

The river life fascinated young Lincoln. 
Why should he not go to New Orleans, too? 
Other boys did. Boys no older than he went 
with produce they had raised themselves. In 
his leisure time he put in a piece of tobacco 
not far from the ferry. He went back home 
with the idea buzzing in his mind, and began 
working with all his might to raise enough 
potatoes, corn and bacon to justify an expe- 
dition. His father and mother were doubtful 
about the undertaking. They naturally 
feared some harm might come to him, but he 
was so eager and worked so hard that they 
finally consented. 


HEN his produce was ready, Abraham 

went to Anderson’s ferry and built a 
flatboat—not very large, but sufficient for 
what he had to carry. While he was working 
on this boat one day, and wondering if it 
were staunch enough for the trip, two stran- 
gers rode down to the river bank and hired 
him to take them out with their luggage to 
a passing steamer—there were no wharves 
at the small river towns in those days, so 
that passengers rowed out, the steamer stop- 
ping when hailed. He sculled them out, and 
they jumped on board without paying him. 

“You have forgotten to pay me,” he called 
after them. They had forgotten, and each 
man threw him a silver half-dollar. He 
eould scarcely believe his eyes. Never before 
had he earned half that much in a day, and 
even then it went to his father. But this was 
his. It put hope into him and it made him 
thoughtful. If money was to be earned by 
being on hand when and where people needed 
help, he proposed to earn more. 

Whether Abraham took this flatboat that 
he had built to New Orleans or not, we do 
not know. It is quite possible that he gave 
up this trip because he had an opportunity 
to go about this time as a hand with one of 
his acquaintances, an older man, who was 
making the trip on a much larger boat than 
he could have possibly built. A little later, 
too, he went down the river to New Orleans 
on a journey of which he often talked when 
he grew to be a man. This trip was made as 
a “bow hand” on a trading boat that Mr. 
Gentry, the leading citizen of Gentryville, 
was sending down, in care of his own son, 
and he hired Abraham to go along for $8 a 
month and his passage back. 

To take a flatboat down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi as large as that the Gentrys built 
was a task that called for both brains and 
muscle. The boat was fully 40 feet in length, 
with a double bottom of stout oak planks. It 
had a rough shelter on the deck. It was 
provided with two pairs of stout long oars at 
bow and stern, a check post and coil of rope, 
and what was called a setting pole for steer- 
ing. The current of the river would carry 
such a boat as this from four to six miles an 
hour. The crew’s work was largely piloting. 
There were many bends in the river, the 
winds were capricious and the currents 
tricky, and in many places the traffic crowd- 
ed. It called for skillful steering. They 
traded as they traveled, tying up wherever 
they thought there was a chance for a mar- 
ket, exchanging their boat’s load of bacon, 
potatoes and cloth for cotton, tobacco and 
sugar. 
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HE boys spent a little time sight-seeing in 

New Orleans, disposed of their boat and 
came back by steamer. Going to Europe now- 
adays would not have meant more to a boy 
than these trips to New Orleans did to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When he came back to take up 
his tasks on the farm and at the carpenter’s 
bench he had more to think and talk about 
than ever before in his life. 

The river was the great world to him and 
he was eager to follow it. The greatest man 
on the river, as he had seen him, was the 
pilot. Why should he not be a pilot? He 
talked it over with an older friend in whom 
he had confidence, and it was only at his 
insistence that he gave up the dream. His 
friend believed that it was Abraham's duty 
to stay with his father until he was 21, so 
reluctantly he gave up his dream of being 
a river* pilot and remained at home until he 
was of age. 

For twenty-one years his life had been al- 
most entirely that of a laborer. What had 
he learned from this hard pioneer work? He 
knew how to swing an axe as well as any 
man in. the: West, to select and prepare trees 
for cabins and rails and timber. He could 
use tools. and plan and build. He could 
handle a horse, a plow, a scythe, a flail— 
could build and.steer a flatboat. His eye was 
keen for every moving thing. He could see 
a hundred sights that none but the woods- 
man ever sees. He knew the ways of bears 
and deer, partridges and pheasants, the songs 
of scores of birds. He was weather wise and 
weather hardened, he had known cold and 
hunger and weariness. It had seasoned and 
trained him until he could lift a weight, run 
a race and wrestle with any man in all the 
country. 


H® knew men by constant association with 
them, laboring by their side in clearing 
land, in building, planting, harvesting and 
trading. He had learned to get on with peo- 
ple, people .of all sorts, stupid, quarrelsome, 
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CHAPTER X. 
BEAR VALLEY. 


HEN the boys awoke they found them- 

selves in a gray world, for the cold 
clouds had rolled down from the snow fields, 
and the brawling of the snow-fed stream was 
the only thing there was to remind them 
of the preceding day. Looking at his watch 
George was: surprised to find that it was 
only four o’clock for he had not yet become 
accustomed to the short northern night. 

Shivering in the clammy cold, they quickly 
kindled a small fire and their breakfast was 
soon eaten. It was: a silent meal for the 
beys felt the responsibility of the task they 
had undertaken. Not only was the brown 
bear the largest carnivorous animal in the 
world, but their task was to secure a mon- 
ster of the species. 

Johnny was frankly nervous for his last 
disastrous meeting with a» bear was too re- 
cent to be forgotten. 

“When sun come out me brave like white 
man, but early in de morning me scared 
like fox,” he said with a humorous expres- 
sion that made the boys laugh. 

They lost no time in talking, however, 
but began to get ready for the hunt. First, 
they carefully examined their rifles and 
tested each cartridge to make sure that it 
worked freely. Their heavy boots were dis- 
carded and they donned light shoepacks of 
rubber. Johnny carried a pack-strap, but 
the boys had no encumbrances except a light 
lunch, their rifles, and sheath knives, as they 
left their camp and began to climb quietly 
towards the saddle. Johnny moved with the 
greatest caution, and he gave the deep-trod- 
den bear trail that led to the saddle a wide 
berth, for, as he explained in a whisper, they 
might stumble on to aesmall bear in the fog 
and be forced to shoot in‘ self defense. 


HE clouds broke away slowly as they 
climbed upward, but it was still impos- 
sible to see far in any direction when they 
reached the top of the saddle. Johnny, how- 
ever, knew where he was going, and- he led 
them quickly to an outjutting spur, where 
they crouched down in the long dead grass. 
“From dis place we see pretty near whole 
valley,” he explained, ‘‘an’ when clouds go 
away me tink we see bear.” 

It was a cold and deary vigil. The fog 
hung about them like a wet sheet and the 
cold chilled them to the bone. Now and 
then the clouds would draw apart and they 
would catch a hazy glimpse of the valley, 
far below. Occasionally a cockptarmigan 
would give his inane call, and once they 
heard the snort of a frightened caribou, but 
these were, the only sounds that broke the 
deathlike silence. - 

At last, as the dawn began to break, a 
ray of feeble light broke through the mist, 
and then, as if conscious that they must 
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cowardly. He had learned to make himself 
first among people by kindness, courage, help- 


-fulness, cheerfulness, honesty, loyalty. 


Another great thing he had learned was 
the meaning of labor. He saw that it was by 
labor that new lands were opened; that it 
was by labor that men and women were fed, 
clothed and sheltered, homes made possible, 
cities built, a country’ made great. He saw 
that all progress and happiness come from 
man’s power to labor, and he had learned to 
despise the Man that did not do his part in 
earrying out this law of God and man. 

He was a man, every inch of him, by tle 
time he was twenty-one, the kind of man that 
the pioneer understands and admires. But 
there was another side to Abraham Lincoln 
at twenty-one that few of those about him 
understood. It was something that made 
them say’ sometimes that he was “ different ” 
from the rest of them. For in these years, 
while he was learning the life of the laborer 
and practicing it, shoulder to shoulder, with 
his elders as well as with those of his own 
age, he had been carrying on another: life, a 
life in his mind. The activities of this mind 
life of his had been as constant. as the activi- 
ties of his working life. It had had as many 
handicaps and as. many hardships, and just 
as the life of the pioneer which he had 
known had had a definite goal, the settling 
and the development of the. country, so Abra- 
ham Lincoln had had in the life of his mind. 
a goal. He wanted to understand things— 
to know what was in books. He wanted to be 
able to explain what he had learned to 
others, to persuade and move them. Quite 
as early as the day when the axe had been 
put into his hand, he had had this ambition. 
He had never given it up any more than he 
had been allowed to give up the axe. How 
far had he gone by this time in this mind 
life? How had he®been- able, laboring by day 
as he did, to carry it on? How far was he 
on his way towards. being an educated man, a 
man of influence with other men? 

(To be continued in March Boys’ LiFe) 
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flee: before the sun, the clouds rolled back- 
ward among the mountains. 

At first they could see but little, but as 
the slow minutes dragged past the valley be- 
gan to come into view. As is usual under 
such circumstances they were disappointed, 
for it seemed in no way different from other 
valleys they had seen, except that it was sur- 
rounded with high mountains, and its only 
outlet was a deep gash in a snow-capped 
range some ten miles to the east. 

But their greatest disappointment came 
from the fact that they saw no bears, for 
they forgot in their impatience that a thou- 
sand of the big animals could wander among 
the cafions and alder thickets without being 
seen. 

Johnny refused to be downhearted. ‘“ Day 
coming now an’ bear go hunt place to sleep, 
we see ’um pretty quick.” 


BP yore ane and Fred *were interested in his 
method of hunting for while they were 
both successful hunters, the chase of the big 
brown bear was new to them. First Johnny 
searched the valley rapidly through his 
binoculars. This was to discover any bear 
that might be standing in plain sight. As 
he was unsuccessful he then began to study 
minutely each part of the valley, and the 
mountains and cafions that led to it. Al- 
most instantly he discovered bear tracks on 
some of the snow fields opposite, and with 
this encouragement he returned to his search 
with redoubled zeal. 

As there were no bears in sight he began to 
look for dark spots among -the alder thickets 
and rockslides, that might be bears. These 
dark spots he tabulated in his mind, point- 
ing them out to the boys so that they, too, 
could watch them. 

“Some time big bear he lie down.in brush 
or back of rock so you no see ‘um good, an’ 
no think him bear, but by’m bye him move 
and den you seeum quick,’ he explained. 

It was not George’s lack of experience but 
rather his knowledge of animals that caused 
him to make his first error. Near the head 
of the valley and only a mile away there 
was a level stretch of grass surrounded by 
low hills crowned with alders. As George 
studied this spot he noticed a dark shape in 
the center of one of the alder thickets, and 
in the same glance he saw that the grassy 
glade just below was alive with caribou. A 
careful study of the herd told him that they 
were unalarmed and feeding peacefully, and 
so dismissing the spot as a possible place 
to find a bear, he turned his glass towards 
the distant mountain sides. 

It was only a moment later that the boys 
were electrified by hearing Johnny say, ‘ Me 

-tink me seeum bear!” 

To his surprise George saw that Johnny 
was looking towards the caribou, and he 
uttered his thought aloud. 


“Yes, bear eat’um caribou,” Johnny 
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American Championship on a Dayton 


Pitted against the world’s best, Art Spencer and his Dayton Bicycle 
came triumphantly through the long grueling test at Newark, N. 7 
—both man and machine singled out as worthy of absolute leader- 
ship through sheer demonstrated merit. 


Spencer’s skill pluck and endurance counted heavily in the great 
victory. But in his Dayton he had a smooth-running, fast-tiyi 

mount—backed by the sturdy Dayton construction that assures 
maximum speed with unfailing dependability. Ride the ==> 

bike that the American Champion rides. Q Write to- 
day for new 1921 catalog No. 42. It contains a full page 
portrait of Champion Art Spencer in his racing togs. 
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- EASILY ASSEMBLED FOR INSTANT USE 
“(CAN NOT BE EQUALLED AS A DISTINCTIVE, 
, INSTRUCTIVE 4*° INTERESTING NOVELTY. 
‘APPEALS TO ALL UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 

__ AS WELL AS TO THE GROWN UPS. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


‘STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on 
Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ 


cured myself after stamme 20 yrs. B. N. 
125 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Ne dik St., Indianapo 
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ing, wood block printing, china and glass painting, weaving, 


ainted wood elry and pottery. 
LOUIS “STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc, 9 Everett Street, Allston, Mass. 


BOYS & GIRLS EARN EASY MONEY 


Send for 20 of our famous ART AND RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 
Sell for 15c. each. When sold send us $2.00 and KEEP ONE 
DOLLAR. Wetrust you. Don’tdelay. Write to-day. 


S. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23d ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Big Chief Quiet ~ 


Remember your boyhood days 
when you used to read about the 
wild and wooly west, and Indians 
who paddled so noiselessly that not 
even the birds could hear? 





The Noiseless can be very aptly 
symbolized as the greased paddle, 


ASK FOR 
some, greased lightning way of typewrit- 
ust orusers ing—without the thunder! 


7% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Sales offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 











PUBLIC SALE 


Uncle Sam buys only best quality 
—you do likewise. We offer you 
this first quality merchandise at 
auction bargain prices. 

HEAVY WOOLSOCKS....... 50 


BOYS! Read This! 


You and every other boy in America 


can earn cash by selling Schell's HEAVY WOOL UNDERWEAR 

Quality Seeds. Almost everybody mie a 2.00 

with a garden will buy them. Regis- a HH WEI ae = 

ter now to begin selling January Ist. WINTER CAPS... Pica ai 
WINTE 

No money required. I furnish you ee AD cHInTS....458 

with the seeds. Write for particu- HEAVY SWEATERS. 50 
RUBBER BOOTS. .........4.50 


lars at once. 
SCHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
Quality Seeds 
Tenth and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


WOOL BREECHES....... 2.50 
and 5000 other articles for fall and winier wear 
Send for Army and Navy Folder 114 
ARMY " NAVY STORE CO. 
246 W. 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 























Dandy to take on hiking 
trips, in woods or to the camp. 2% in. 2 
4% in. ye ge steel, 14 in. handle 
of selected hic Can be carried in the 
belt. $130. Tate sheath, 75¢ - 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
point,—back of blade checkered to give firm 
grip. Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
Stag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can*t supply you order by mail, 
eending money order. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Mich. 


5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone 
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Just out—complete catalog 
of latest jazz hits, also stan- FREE 
dard saxophone solos, duets, trios, 





quartettes—2000 selections. Largest you how to qualify for high ing } in icity. 
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agreed, “but caribou no afraid of saad 


bear no run quick.” 
I N an instant George and Fred had their 
glasses focused on the dark spot and a 
moment later Fred gasped with excitement. 
“It’s moving!” he said, in a hoarse whis- 
per. 
Johnny and George had seen the same 
movement and as they gazed they saw the 


brown object emerge from the alders into 
the open. 

“Bear!” Johnny hissed, “I tol’ you we 
find ’um!” 


Now that the first excitement had worn 
off the question that worried George was 
whether or not the bear was the monster 
specimen they sought. The Doctor’s words 
came back to him, ‘“* Remember,” he had said, 
“IT want the biggest bear on the Behring 
Sea coast!” 

George put the question to Johnny who 
had never taken his glasses from the animal 
since he had first seen it. 

“Me tink big bear—gran-fadder bear, 
but don’t know. We go more close by’umbye, 
den we know for sure.” 

“What makes you think he’s a big one?” 
Fred asked, in a whisper. 

“ Lotsje tings,” the boy answered, “ First 
ting he all alone, two tings he look black— 
mos’ big bear got dark hair, three ting he 
no afraid. Very old bear, he same as old 
dog, he no see good, he no afraid.” 


). id that the bear was in sight George's 
knowledge of stalking came to the fore. 
Johnny’s plan was to approach the bear at 
once, but George pointed out that the beast 
would not lie in such an exposed position 
very long, and that by waiting until he 
moved they would be in an excellent position 
to intercept him. 

“T tink you speak good,” Johnny agreed, 
“by’umbye get hot, bear lie down sleep, den 
we get ’um!” 

Only a few, minutes passed before they 
saw the wisdom of their plan, for Fred sud- 
denly grasped George’s arm and pointed to 
an alder thicket some four hundred yards 
below them. For a moment George saw 
nothing and then the moving of branches 
caught his eye and he made out the dim 
form of a large bear travelling downward 
into the valley. A moment later Johnny 
saw it and then their excitement rose to 


fever pitch as he whispered, “Him mos’ big 
bear! Him gran’fadder bear! — we 
ketchum!” 


From their eyrie they watched the bear 
as he lumbered steadily down hill, and with 
the help of their glasses they could see every 
detail of his vast bulk. They knew that it 
would be useless to follow him until they 
saw which way he turned, for when they 
had once descended into the valley they 
would be in a maze of alder thickets where 
the bear might easily escape them. 

Their feeling that the bear was the giant 
of his species was turned to certainty by 
the ponderous insolence with which he 
moved, for he showed no fear of the open 
glades, but rolled steadily onward as if the 
valley and all its surrounding mountains 
were his personal domain. 


he broke through the last of the hill- 


Ss 
\ A side alders and entered the open vallé@y 
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the caribou herd parted, and without even 
deigning to glance at them he moved through 
the broad lane they had made, directly 
towards the hill on which their first bear sat. 

With their eyes glued to their binoculars 
the boys watched the strange meeting. Were 
the two great beasts comrades, and would 
they move off on some friendly quest, or 
would they meet in mortal combat, were the 
questions that held them spellbound. They 
had not long to wait for the answer, for 
as the caribou herd paited, the bear on the 
hill turned his head and saw his rival. For 
a moment he sat watching, as if to study 
every detail of the approaching bear and 
then with a quickness that seemed impos- 
sible in such a big animal he turned and 
plunged into the alders, and while the grin- 
ning boys followed his course for some dis- 
tance through the waving alder branches he 
soon disappeared from sight. 

“ Now me know him big gran-fadder 
bear! Johnny exclaimed, joyfully. ‘* Dat 
firs’ bear ver’ big bear and he no run unless 
dis bear lotsje more big!” 

The boys were inclined to agree with him, 
and realizing that the longed-for oppor- 
tunity had come they grimly settled down 
to the serious problems of the stalk. 

As the bear reached the center of the 
valley he disappeared below the bank of the 
stream and realizing that their turn to move 
had come, they rapidly descended the moun- 
tain side. 


I 


N the hours that followed the boys ex- 
perienced to thé full the difficulties and 
fascination of the stalk. Separating at the 
base of the mountain in order to better 
utilize their eyes, they advanced cautiously 
to the brink of the Salmon River. Then 
came a long wait until Fred, who had teken 
the down stream side, signaled that he had 
located their quarry. Then came an hour of 
breathless creeping among tangled alder 
thickets, while the bear moved slowly from 
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pool to pool. A gentle wind blowing up the 
valley made it impossible to intercept the 
bear and all they could do was to follow 
patiently until a better opportunity arrived. 

Once, from the shelter of some standing 
grass that crowned a little ridge they caught 
a clear view of the great beast they fol- 
lowed, and even Johnny's dark face turned 
pale with excitement. 


“Me never see bear big, like him!” he 
gasped. 
George and Fred said nothing, for the 


huge proportions of the animal literally took 
their breath away. On their journey north- 
ward the boys had seen in the A. C. Com- 
pany’s trading post at Kodiak, a bearskin 
twelve feet in length and the storekeeper had 
told them that it was the largest skin he had 
seen, but they knew instinctively that the 
animal they now followed was every inch as 
large. 

While the discovery sobered them it in- 
creased, if that were possible, their deter- 
mination to secure the brute, with the re- 
sult that they redoubled their caution in the 
knowledge that the bear would ultimately 
seek some shady spot in an alder thicket and 
rest through the heat of the day. 

Their surmise was based on a thorough 
knowledge of the habits of bears, and before 
many minutes had passed the bear himself 
proved its correctness. A short distance 
beyond there was a deep gulch that, running 
upward, broadened into a cup-shaped valley 
that had once been the bed of a hanging 
glacier. It was an ideal spot for a bear to 
rest and the huge beast knew it, for, slightly 
increasing his stride, he began to climb up- 


ward. 

{ N an instant the boys had turned up hill, 
and as they could not keep in sight of 

their quarry they strained every muscle to 

reach the summit of the range in case the 

bear should continue onward into the next 

valley. 

With their hearts pounding from the ex- 
ertion and excitement, they at last came out 
on the open summit of the ridge, and throw- 
ing themselves down behind a boulder they 
eagerly scanned the long sweep of hillside. 
On the left they could see the walls of the 
cup-shaped valley and they heaved a long 
sigh of relief when they saw that the bear 
was nowhere in sight. 

There was still a possibility that the ani- 
mal might pass by the valley and cross the 
ridge so they allowed fifteen leaden minutes 
to pass before ‘they began the last move in 
the drama. Not one of the boys ever forgot 
the thrill that swept over them as George 
whispered, “The time's up!” 


With a last glance at their rifles they rose 
slowly to their feet, and, moving noiselessly 
on the soft moss, went forward. As they 
came up to the nearest wall of the amphi- 
theatre George motioned for Fred to stay 
behind and he placed Johnny at the very 
head of the valley, while he moved rapidly 
to the farther side. They now completely 
surrounded the hollow except on the down 
hillside, and that exit was commanded by 
their rifles. It was a splendid manoeuvre 
and well executed, but the last and most 
important detail was the question of whether 
or not the bear had entered the valley. 

From his position George could see both 
Johnny and Fred, and with a last look at 
his rifle he gave the signal to advance. Mov- 
ing steadily but with the utmost caution, the 
boys walked forward until they reached the 
brim of the amphitheatre. At the first 
glance into the silent hollow George felt a 
cold wave of disappointment sweep over him, 
but the next instant he saw a huge fresh 
trail that crossed a small field of soft snow 
and led upward to a thicket of alders that 
grew in the shadow of a low line of cliffs, 
and with a wild shout that broke the silence 
of the past hours he announced his dis- 
covery. 


EFORE the echo of George’s challenge 
had rebounded from the cliffs there was 
a crashing of brush and the huge form of 
the startled bear emerged from the thicket 
and stood clearly outlined against the 
gleaming snow. That the bear realized he 
was trapped was clear, for a savage growl 
rumbled in his cavernous chest and raising 
his huge bulk on his hind legs he searched 
the walls of the valley for his enemies. 
Now it so happened that Johnny was 
directly above the beast, while Fred had 
dropped to one knee behind a boulder, and 
the bear’s savage glance fell on George's 
form as he stood clear cut against the sky. 
And the instant he saw the human figure he 
threw his one thousand six hundred pounds 
of bone and muscle forward in a desperate 
charge. The charge was to the death and 
George knew it, and for the fractidn of a 
second he watched the bear’s huge form for 
a target, then his rifle leapt to his shoulder 
and crash after crash of smokeless powder 
thundered across the hills. Despite the 
brute’s strength he could not withstand the 
concentric fire of three rifles and as the steel- 
jacketed bullets tore him with stabs of red 
hot pain, he crashed to the earth and rolled 
lifeless down the mountainside, 


(To be continued in the March Boys’ Lir#.) 
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stars, and the brightest shone but faintly 
through them. Over the mountains, over the 
whole range loomed a black mass that every 
moment grew blacker and heavier. The quiet 
of the night was terrible in its ominous 
threat. 

He could see the flickering of the big camp 
fire the tourists had made. They were un- 
conscious of the impending calamity. They 
were unfamiliar, it was plain, with that 
phenomenon of the gathering clouds, and the 
nearing cloudburst, Any moment it might 
begin, and from the time of the first drop to 
the downpour and the rush of the flood would 
be only a matter of minutes. 

Panting, Terry ran along the roadway to 
the camp fire. ° 

“ Folks!” he gasped, “You better be climb- 
ing!” 


HE man, his wife and two children were 
startled by the foot falls of the stranger 
coming, and when the youth rushed in upon 
them, they hardly knew what to make of 
him, in his high heeled boots, his grey shirt 
and broad hat, his tawny overalls and fine 
gauntlets. 

* What’s the matter?’ the man inquired. 

“It’s blackening up—a cloudburst’s due to 
fall!’ Terry explained. ‘ Gather up your out- 
fit and run down the road—hustle! She's a 
coming !”” 

Big drops of water fell, one by one out of 
the sky, and splashed like soft bullets on the 
flat scale stones, and drummed on the auto- 
mobile top. 

* Hurry!” Terry cried, and he gathered up 
the scattered outfit and threw it into the ton- 
neau of the car, 

By his evident fear and earnestness, they 
caught the spirit of his haste, and they began 
to gather up the things left around. Before 
they had more than reached to pick the things 
up, the rain was coming down in a shower 
that thickened till it was grey and terrible. 
The big bonfire struggled against it, and died 
away, sizzling and hissing. 

The man turnec on the automobile head- 
light, and the family jumped into the car. 
Terry stood on the running board, and as the 
motor picked up and the car began to move 
he said: 

“Turn down! Turn down!” 

Unmindful of the wetting he was getting, 
nor of the woman and the boy and girl who 
were putting up the curtains, Terry looked 
ahead as the car turned into the roadway, 
and as they did so, from up the mountain be- 
hind them they heard a sullen, thundering, 
vibrant roar, deeper and louder than the 
nearby fall of the waters. 

“Let er go! Let ’er go!” Terry cried, 
“We've got to beat it!” 

Hanging fast, as the man let in the power, 
and the car rocked along the down grade, 
Terry looked back as well as ahead. Hardly 
any time had elapsed but he saw behind that 
foaming face of the coming flood, which had 
started down off the crest of the mountain 
range. 

“Slow up!” Terry warned, “Slow up!” 
The man obeyed. He brought the car to a 
stop. They had run out along the roadway, 
where it climbed the side hill for a little way. 
Down the sidehill was pouring a sheet of 
water, but it was bad, only because it brought 
down a running river of quicksand, inches 
deep. The question was were they high 
enough to escape the flood wave that roared 
down upon them, bringing trees torn out by 
the roots, rolling stones and boulders bound- 
ing in the guich, making the water rumble 
with their pounding. 


A SIDE-WASH swept up to the machine 

and splashed over the running board, 
but the widening of the gorge spread the 
waters out and let them fall away to run on 
down to the outlet upon the wide, alkali flat. 
Wave followed wave, some high, some lower, 
but none so bad as that first jammed up mass 
of breaking, rising and thrusting rush as the 
flood began. 

For an hour, for two hours, the storm 
raged—the kind of rage that falls out of the 
sky in straight down masses of water, which 
wash out the mountain sides and spread out 
into the alkali. 

Then, as quickly as it had come, the pour- 
ing thinned, Hardly had the rain began to 
let up than a star appeared here and there in 
the sky. The drops stopped falling. The 
cloud vanished. Before they knew it, while 
the uproar of the rain and the crashing of 
the filled canyon rang in their ears, the night 
Was clear again. 

The car was standing in sand that was hub 
deep, where the runoff from'the sidehill had 
brought down the grains in floods. The sul- 
len heaving and cascading of the sudden tor- 
rent rapidly subsided and drew down into the 
hRarrows. It was unbelievable, almost, how 
quickly the storm came and went. The tour- 
ists could hardly speak, so narrow had been 
their escape. Terry himself was exhausted ; 
he sat down on the running board and held 
his head in his hands. 


““My boy! My boy!” the father. said, “‘ You 
saved our lives!” 

‘* Oh—Perhaps—Probably you'd all come 
clear!” Terry said. “I reckon I’ll be pulling 
my freight—I’m—I’m sort of tired. Been 
rounding up some strays—” 

“And hungry?” the woman asked, quickly. 

‘“* Yes’m !”” 

* Well—Here !” 


cFr- of a big box in the car she brought, 
first of all, peaches from over be- 
yond Salt Lake in the Springville country. 
Never had the desert youth tasted anything 
so delicious! Then followed half an apple 
pie—the family had eaten, and were just get- 
ting the beds ready for the night when he 
arrived. 


Then there was about a pound of broiled 
beef steak and—sure enough!—the mashed 
potatoes were warm, yet, and Terry ate the 
meat like a sandwich and the mashed pota- 
toes with a spoon. Out of the percolator he 
had two cups of strong coffee, whith he 
needed, though it was night. By and bye, he 
topped off with some more of those peaches. 

“ Now we'll swing our hammocks in the 
cedars !”’ the man said, “* And you'll have that 
folding cot—” 

Before he knew it, almost, Terry was on a 
bit of level roadway, rolled in an army blan- 
ket, covered by a waterproof, while in the 
trees the family were swinging like some kind 
of great witches’ brooms. 


The next he really did know, the sun was 
shining in his face, and when he _ looked 
around, there the tourists were, getting 
breakfast. He joined them, They-ate heart- 
ily, but when they saw the devastation of the 
flood, which had torn out the canon and 
filled it again with stonn and gravel and 
sand : 


“Reckon you all will have to come over 
to our ranch,” Terry grinned. “The road 
commissioners will have to have a week, dig- 
ging this road out again—We’ll get the car 
out—” 


“Tt’ll run all right on the wet sand,” the 
man said, and with the shovel they freed the 
filled-in wheels. 

Down the road there had been some wash- 
outs, but not bad. Out on the sandy reach 
that led to the ranch they found the wet had 
actually improved the roadway, except where 
there were alkali puddles. 

“Come in!” Terry invited them, “ Dad’ll 
sure welcome. you, and Mother’s right anxious 
to talk to people, yes, indeed !’ 

“Well, sonny! Where'd you come from?’ 
Mr. Wayne demanded,. “Where have you 
been ?” 7 

“T found the strays, away south toward 
the Wash Breaks. I got them back to the 
canyon springs—Then—” 

“He came up and warned us of the cloud- 
burst !” the tourist exclaimed. 

“ Weren’t you tired?” Mr. Wayne asked. 

“Oh, some!’ Terry admitted, embarrassed. 

“Tired!” the woman said, “He could 
hardly walk, when he reached us! ‘But he 
saved our lives!” 

“Strangers in these parts?” Mr, Wayne 
suggested. 

“ Yes—I’m Timble; I look for places for 
motion picture locations; we’re putting on 
a big Western feature; we’re coming to that 
canyon, too. It’s just what we want—You’ll 
help me jook around for sets, won't you, 
Terry ?” 

“Why—yYes, sir!” 

“And we'll need you—for more than that, 
too!” Timble remarked, and the ranch youth’s 
brown eyes flashed, his cheeks colored, as he 
turned away to hide his emotion. 

“It’s a chance!” he thought to himself, 
“Lawse but I was tired! I’m glad I didn’t 
think I was too tired!” 

Thus it happened that a good many people 
noticed in one of the best of the Westerns 
thrown on the screen that one of the riders 
was a cool, straight-backed vouth, beautifully 
competent and graceful in his horsemanship, 
who loomed, for a moment. against a vast 
vista of bare plain and gray, grim mountain 
stone, only to draw back and away again. 

The picture fans wondered who he was, 
and watched for him again. No less did the 
makers of pictures notice how superbly the 
youth synchronized with his surroundings, 
and Terry Wayne, on the strength of that one 
pose before the camera, might have gone on 
into the make-believe world. 

“T’m much obliged,” he said, “I'll think it 
over; of course, when you all want another 
play out in these parts, I’m here—if I can be 
any good. But this is home; I like it. I’ve 
the folks—This desert—And there’s lots to 
do! You’ve lots of good men—riders and 
players! But, you see, we’ve been gaining on 
the Desert—We’re needed here—sort of—you 
know—”’ ‘ 

“To guard the outposts and watch the 
clouds?” Timble inquired, smiling. 

“Just so!” Terry admitted. 

“We're glad you were here!” Timble ex- 
claimed, with feeling. 
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S— Heres the big Noise 
in Every-Day Shoes 
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OU can now get these great 
Lion Brand Every-Day 
Shoes right from the factory, 
saving from one dollar 
to three dollars on 
every pair. 


These are exactly the 
same Lion Brand 
Shoes that have been 
sold by the stores for 
the past fifteen years. 
Just as snappy-look- 
ing, strong and comfortable as 
ever, only much cheaper because 
the price includes only one profit— 
our owh—and we only make from 
10 cents to 25 cents per pair. 

We believe these are the finest every-day 
shoes in the United States. We have even 


built our own tannery so we could make 
good enough leather to go into them. 


Lion Brand Shoes are strong, but not 
heavy—comfortable, but not ugly, and 
they wear, and wear—and wear! 


There are many different styles—Hi-tops, 
regular Blucher, Outing, Army style—any 
style you want. If the style of the shoe 
shown here doesn’t suit you, just send for 
our catalog—it’s free. 










We believe this to 

No. 963 be the best every- 
day shoe ever made. 29,952 
pairs sold last year. 
U.S. Army Style. Made of tan 
or brown Hardy Hide—our own 

e. Good looking, com- 
fortable, sturdy. Unlined, soft 
Cap Toe Blucher; plump single 
soles. Goodyear Welt sewed— 
no nails—perfectly smooth in- 
side. Sizes, 214 to 514, wide and 
narrow widths. 
This shoe has sold at retail as 
high as $6.50. We pay postage, 
cane. ‘ HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 
Smaller sizes at lower prices— t. 11B. Milwaukee, Wis. 


send for catalog. 
Financial reference—Ask any banker 


8 5 to look up our standing 
4 
a oe 


We Pay Postage 


You take no chances when you order Lion Brand 
Shoes by mail. If they are not better than we 
have described them, send them back and we will 
return your moncy. 


Don’t forget to send for 
the Special Boys’ Catalog 
showin all styles of 
Lion Brand Shoes. 
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Harsh & Chapline Shoe Co., Dept. 11B. Milwaukee, Wis. " 
H ith Money Order ) Draft ( ) Check (_ ) for $3.85. Send me—postage paid— 
= om No. 063B Bove" Shoes with the understanding that I can return them and you will 
refund my money without question, if they are not in every way satisfactory. 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


Come On, Boys! 
dHere’s Your Chance 


Watches, cameras, phonographs, bicycles, coaster- 
wagons, desks, etc.—the very things every live boy 
longs to own and enjoy may be YOURS! How? 
Why just by the easy pleasant work of helping your 
neighbors save money on the Larkin Factory-to- 
Family Plan. 

Spend a few hours after school and Saturdays col- 
lecting orders. Be a real business man. Harn things 
instead of just wishing for them! 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Send today for the new Larkin. Spring-and-Summer 
Catalog, containing over 1000 price reductions. The 
watch, Indian Vest pocket camera and phonograph 
here shown are just a few of the many Premiums that 
are popular among boys everywhere, who find selling 
Larkin goods the ideal way to get things for their 
very own. Fill out the coupon NOW and mail it to 
address nearest your home. Your Larkin Catalog 
will be sent at once—FREE. 
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J Inc., Boys’ Dept. 
Litkin Co. Buffalo Chicago Peoria 


Please send me new Spring Catalog 123. 
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Can’t you hear the stars tinkling? 
Can’t you hear the 
Can’t you hear the 
Can’t you hear the lake laughing? 
Can’t you hear the boys cheering? 


Can’t you hear them all calling you? 


mountains shouting? 


brook babbling? 


to the 


DAN BEARD 
Outdoor School and Woodcraft Camp 


Real boys, real men and the real 


DAN BEARD 


“The eternal friend of youth, 
Himself. a boy who never grew up.” 





| On beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake 1700 
| feet above sea, all outdoor activities loved by 
boys. Strenuous physical, mental and moral 
training. Endorsed by ex-President Roosevelt. 


Camp opens June 30th and closes August 25th 
(No boys:taken on part time) 


For rates write to Dan Beard 
Flushing, Long Island 




















THIS CORNET FREE 


with every Course of Lessons BY MAL. 
holidays. Wrnte at once for particulars. 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
3231 Main Street - - : - Buffalo, N. Y. 





Special for 

















BIG PROFITS in FUR-BEARERS 


Large and almost immediate profits can be made by helping us 
supply the pelt demand. From prize-winning stock, in the\ orld’s 
Largest Fushearing Rabbitry, we will express you a pair of fur-bearing Hime 
alayans for $15.00. We will buy back pelts in good condition for 50c each, 
or stock, 6 months old or over, for $1.00 a head. Meat sales easily cover pro- 
duction costs. Skin payments are clear profit. One doe’s progeny exceeds 50 
rabbits a year. Write for information about this easy way to make money. 


MONTA VISTA FUR FARM, Bx.251 A, CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 
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“Wood, Ray!” I called. ‘“ Enough ready 
cut to last a year.” 


“I’ve got you beat one,” he shouted back, 


dancing around a clump of bushy trees. 
“Here’s water! A real spring of ice cold 
H,0.” 


Sure enough, there was a little green pool 
among the bushy spruce. Where the water 
came from was a mystery, probably it just 
seeped down through the rocks from the 
peaks and bubbled up in this hollow. Any- 
way, there was the water, flowing out of the 
pool in a _ tinkling cascade, although the 
spring had no apparent inlet. 

“Here is shelter, too,” Ray asserted, point- 
ing to the spruce clump. 

“I move we hurry back to the fellows and 
tell ‘em about this,’ I said, and we hurried 
back to our meeting place. The others were 
already there. Tom told his discoveries first. 

“Fred and I went along the west side to a 
sort of a hump made of racks and we found 
a fine spring and a dandy view of Storm 
King.” 

“What about shelter?” asked Ray. 

“ Well——” 

“And what about wood?” 

“ Well———”” 

* Look here,” blurted Ted Stanton. “ We 
found a place, a sort of hollow up toward the 
north peak, that’s got so much shelter it re- 
minds me of a cyclone cellar. And the view 
is screamingly scrumptious. But we found no 
water, and it’s half a mile from timberline.” 

“Now, fellows,” said Ray. “Listen to 
what we veterans did. It makes your at- 
tempts look like Sunday School picnics. Ken- 
neth and I found a camp right in the middle 
of the island, and it has a view e 





“ And wood——” I interrupted. 
“ And shelter——” 
“ And water——” 





“Lead us to it,”’ shouted Ted Skiff, spring- 
ing up. “Let the Injun scouts advance. 
Move a little faster there, Nightshirt, or I'll 
roll the Sentinel down on top of you. For- 
ward, Caruso! We'll hit camp inside of 
thirty minutes.” 

It was a bit hard getting our canaries over 
the boulders, but when the gang did get there 
they were every bit as enthusiastic as Ray 
and I. Our first stunt was to put up the 
tent so firmly that it wouldn’t blow over even 
in a sixty mile gale. We had packed up a 
heavy service wall tent on Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and under Tom’s supervision the six 
of us raised it in double time. There is very 
little soil above timberline, and we had to 
jam the tent pegs between boulders and pile 
rocks on top until the guy ropes were taut 
and securely anchored. On one side of the 
tent there was an asbestos ring for the stove- 
pipe hole, and our next job was to set up 
our little stove inside the tent. 

Next we began packing moss and gravel 
and spruce tips along the walls on all sides 
of the tent. 

Inside the tent the floor was fairly level, 
with clumps of mossy grass growing in the 
cracks between flat rocks, but it was not our 
idea of a comfortable springy place to sleep. 
Somehow there doesn’t seem to be any bounce 
and give to rocks, not even soft sandstone. 
So we hacked the tips off some of the spruce 
bushes to make the beds. There wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky, and the sunset tints ranged 
from purple in the east and deep blue over- 
head to pale green and brilliant yellow in 
the west. Our gang stood watching it from 
our little plateau. 

“ See how black Storm King is against the 
sunset,” whispered Ted Stanton. “It’s just 
like one of those Japanese silly—silly-wets.” 

“ Silhouettes, you mean,” corrected Ray. 

“And look at The Sentinels,” said Tom. 
“ Almost black on the east sides and a sort 
of pink on the west. I claim this south peak 


(Consinued from page 25) 
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is the prettiest mountain that was ever in- 
vented.” 

“But look at the north peak,” Fred spoke 
up. “See that little white jewel on top? 
That’s the ranger station. I wonder if the 
man in the lookout is enjoying this sunset as 
much ag we are. Did you ever see such silent, 
mysterious, black forests?” 

* Silent?” replied Ray. “ Just listen for a 
minute.” 

We were all still and hushed, with the 
great twin peaks towering above us on both 
sides, rosy in the last glow of the sunset. 
For a while none of us could hear a sound, 
then we distinguished a low murmur, a sub- 
dued humming rising out of the black woods 
below. It was the wind passing through the 
trees. Whispering through thousands and 
millions of branches, sometimes roaring, other 
times barely sounding, it is the grandest, 
most peaceful sound I have ever heard. 

“ Hear the wind in the pines?” Ray whis- 
pered. ‘ Doesn’t that sound calm and peace- 
ful and far away? That’s the murmur of 
Forest Sea beating against Sky Island. It 
sounds soothing and sleepy and content.” 

At ten o'clock we spread the blankets on 
the spruce tips and rolled up in them. I 
don’t believe the temperature was much above 
freezing outside, but we were warm and com- 
fortable. 

“By the way,” murmured Tom from his 
blankets, “what are we going to call this 
place? It’s a joe-peachy camp, and it needs 
a joe-peachy name. Each one of us gets a 
minute to think of a name, and then we'll 
vote on the suggestions. Now, Skiff, what do 
you propose?” 

“ There’s just one good name for it,” Ted 
promptly spoke up; “let us give it a name 
that will shout its glory and echo down the 
halls of time. Gentlemen, I propose Camp 
Theodore Skiff.” 

“That's one thing it won’t be named,” 
Tom asserted. ‘*What do you think, Stan- 
ton?” 

“Well,” Ted Stanton replied, frowning 
thoughtfully, “we are up quite high, and 
sometimes we will be right in the heart of the 
storms. I think I would call it Camp in the 
Clouds, or Cloud Camp.” 

“That's better,” returned 
Fred, give us your suggestion.” 

“TI want something real suggestive and mu- 
sical. Considering our location I am in favor 
of calling this Timberline Tent.” 

“Now we're getting something fine,” said 
Tom. “My own suggestion is Top of the 
World Camp, or Sunset Top.” 

I came next. My idea of a good name was 
something about Indians, so I named it the 
Happy Hunting Teepee. The only trouble 
was that maybe there wasn’t any hunting 
around, for we were certainly happy enough. 
Then it was Ray Price's turn. 

“T like Kenneth’s idea about Indians,” he 
said slowly. “And I like the suggestions 
about Timberline Tent and Cloud Camp, be- 
cause they suggest the kind of country we 
are in. So I am going to propose a combina- 
tion of these names. I want to call it Camp 
Bonnahah. Bonnahah is Arapaho Indian for 
‘thunder,’ and we are in Arapaho Indian 
country. Then, too, I’ll bet we aren't here 
a week before Camp Bonnahah bives up to its 
name, And we can call the spring Bonnahah 
Pool — Thunder Pool —and this saddle be- 
tween the Sentinels can be called Bonnabah 
Plateau.” 

“* Rah for Ray,” shouted Ted. 
that’s almost as good as 
Skiff. 
me.” 

And so the camp was named. Half an hour 
later Camp Bonnahah was silent, with just 
the whispering murmur of the sea of spruce 
floating up into the stillness of the island in 
the sky. 

(To be continued in March Boys’ Lirr) 


Tom. “Now, 


“T believe 
Camp Theodore 
All not in favor will have to fight 
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system ; he has none of the mysterious power 
which a machine built up of living cells seems 
to possess. 

Where does the Fremont squirrel live? 

The pine and spruce forests of the Rocky 
Mountains, between the foot-hills and the 
timber line, abound in the Pine squirrel, as 
the little Fremont squirrel is often called. 
He is one of the smallest and one of the live- 
liest of his kind in existence, a dainty bit of 
friskiness, with a frosty powdering of white 
hairs decorating his expressive tail. He does 
not take kindly to intrusion on his territory, 
and will chatter a protest before the tres- 
passer has even spied the small wood-warden, 


How far can an owl turn its head around? 


I once came suddenly upon a brood of 
screech owls, full grown, sitting together 


Burrough’s Troops on Nature’s Trail 
(Concluded from page 26) 
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upon a dry, moss-draped limb, but a few feet 
from the ground. They sat perfectly up- , 
right, some with their back and some with 
their breasts toward me, but every head 
turned squarely in my direction. A step, 
and they all took flight but one, which 
stooped low on the branch, and gazed at me 
with the look of a frightened cat. 

How does the coney, or least hare, prepare 
its winter stores? 

We are told that the coney, or least hare, 
in the Rocky Mountains spreads its newly 
cut grass and other green food on the rocks 
in the sun, and dries it as carefully as the 
farmer dries his hay before storing it for 
winter use. I think we are safe in saying 
that it is not the coney’s individual wisdom, 
but the wisdom of something much older. 

(Copyright 1921 by Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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(Concluded from page 26) 
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tree diseases, general. habits of growth, and 
length of life. The best trees for planting 
are: Oriental Sycamore, Norway Maple, Red 
Oak, Scarlet Oak, Gingko, American Elm, 
European Linden. 


‘ 3 REES can be planted on roadsides, vil- 
lages and city streets, town commons, 
village greens, city squares, play grounds, 
school grounds, and other public places. 


The grove or woodlot, may be so open that 
the trees retain their limbs well down to- 
wards the ground, making it impossible to 
produce anything but knotty timber. It 
may be possible at times to thicken up the 
woodlot by underplanting or to change the 
condition to such an extent that self-seed- 
ing will be successful. The woodlot may be 
so dense that the trees crowd each other 
so severely that growth is checked and the 
trees do not develop. This struggle which 
causes the death of many young trees may 
be lessened in intensity to the great benefit 
of the woodlot by taking out enough trees 
so that those which are left will put on a 
much larger amount of wood. 


The composition and then the entire wood- 
lot may be greatly improved and increased 
by simply taking out the so-called forest 
woods, such as Ironwood, Red Maple, Dog- 
wood, Juneberry, Hawthorn and others. 

White Pine is best adapted for use on 
many thousand acres of non-agricultural 
land. It grows very rapidly and produces 


a valuable product. For these reasons the 
White Pines of the country are worth at 
least an heroic effort to save them. 

The character of the fungus, namely, the 
fact that it must pass through an interme- 
diate stage on an ultimate post, currant or 
gooseberry offers the only chance of saving 
the White Pine. If these posts can be eradi- 
cated over a sufficient area to prevent the 
dissemination of the spores. from pine to 
currants and gooseberries, and from them 
back again to the pine, then a crop of pine 
timber can be procured. (Additional informa- 
tion can be had from your State Blister Rust 
Agent.) 

Search for blisters on planted pines. Re- 
move and burn the infected trees. The most 
practical control is to remove all currant 
and gooseberry bushes from the vicinity of 
white pine trees. 

The damage done to American forests 
by insects and trees amounts to many mil- 
lion dollars. Trees injured by fire are an 
easy prey for the insects. Scouts might as- 
sist the Entomologist (‘‘ Bug-man”) by de- 
stroying egg masses of injurious insects, 

The damage done to young growth and 
standing timber is usually large and the pro- 
ductive power of the soil is decreased and 
the growth which follows is usually inferior. 
Millions of trees are killed every year by 
fire started by careless campers, railroads 
and lightning. Scouts can cooperate with fire 
wardens to enable them to improve the sys- 
tem of forest fire control, 











Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make 
original drawings by the 
iaethod which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
cam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
und examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
pour age. 


“Che Landon School. 


66 Victor Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
























Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. B 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & sia 4 Rs 
409 H Broadway 


SAMPLES SENT 


Sj to class or club officers. Big catalog 
BE FREE to anyone. Best goods, lowest 




















CLAS 
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he 
= Get orders in before prices advance. No. 578 


METAL ARTS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















A money can be made by 
~4 ant’ ait, men on 


Guinea Pigs a No experience 

show you how and take all you p~ ty at high prices. 
Pay better than poultry or rabbits — easier and 
cheaper to raise — require less space. 

contract and book ‘how to raise FR 

Distributing Co 1 Grand Ave. 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipes 
organ. flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net~ 


ons. wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, ho 
Illustrated Books Docoribing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co *™“Chicaco’ =" 

















$2 
Sumi ‘all 

WHY refiners ies, Insecta? 4 to 
rt to $7 ‘each. Stuspis outa r work Soret 


trueti etures i posted 
Metrocgionp. pet (NOT, ‘Sta PS) or my 
Illustrated Prospectus. 
in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean Park,’ 








Model Airplanes 


(Concluded from page 30) 








It is calculated that a plane at an angle of 
fifteen degrees has only one-half the lifting 
power of the same plane in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The plane with a high aspect ratio is 
more stable in flight than a surface of 
greater depth. It is well to remember that 
when the planes tilt from the horizontal the 
center of pressure moves backward or for- 
ward. If the curves of the plane are well 
drawn, it adds both to lifting power and 
stability of the model. Remember that one 
square foot of surface will support about one- 
half a pound of weight when traveling at 
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How Do They Do It? 


(Concluded from page 7) 


high speed and on an even keel. 

The designer of model aeroplanes enjoys 
many advantages over the builders of models 
of a few years ago. Much of the work has 
been standardized. It is no longer necessary 
to make-model after model, and experiment 
with a great variety of wings before the 
proper size and form can be found. As the 
result of years of patient experiment, carried 
on by thousands of model builders, the pro- 
portion of the wing and the lifting power of 
various forms is definitely known in ad- 
vance. 
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Big Money for Boys! 





ELECTRICITY 


There is a wonderful opportunity right now 
for boys who like electricity. Boys who are 
ambitious and will train themselves in spare 
time can step into good positions and get ex- 
perience that will give them a real start toward 
success in life. Good salaries are offered with 
rapid promotion. 

For 29 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been training boys for success in 
electricity and over 200 other subjects. They 
will help you prepare right at home for a posi- 
tion in the line of electrical work you like best 
—or in any other work that appeals to you. 
Thousands of boys, through I. C. S. training, 
have stepped into fine jobs, but never were 
opportunities so great as now. 

Let the I. C. S. help you. Choose the work 
you like best in the coupon below, then mark 
and mail it today. This doesn’t obligate you in 
the least, and it will bring you information that 
may start you on a successful career. This is 
your chance. Don’t let it slip by. Mark and 
mail this coupon now. 


—— ee eee ee eet TEAR OUT HEME cee eee ee eee ee 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 857 2-C, SCRANTON, PA. 

Dosition, or in the sub ore which 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric and Kys. 







Telegraph Engineer 
Tel 

ANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


Toolmaker 
Gas En: 


i 


Nine FOnExan or Rn NEER 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
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intelligence who is sufficiently interested in 
chess to undertake the necessary study and 
training can duplicate his work. 


ACK went to France as_ hospital appren- 
tice. He wanted to be a good hospital 
apprentice—the best possible. I guess you 
will agree with me that he succeeded. Hardy 
wanted to be a student. He wanted to learn 
things. He has had to work hard, but he 
has made good. Robert Murray wanted to 
sing—not just yell around the way most 
of us do, but really sing. Now look at him! 
Rzeszewski loved chess. At uine years of 
age he wins games from masters! 

How do they do it? By wanting to do so 
earnestly enough, and then going after it 
hard enough! That is the whole secret! 
Of course, if you have no hands it would 


be foolish to try to learn to play the piano. 
Equally, if you have no voice it would be a 
waste of time to try to sing. You couldn’t 
succeed. But if you have ambition enough 
and nerve enough and are willing to work 
as hard as you play and with the same 
dauntless enthusiasm, then you are equipped 
to follow the lead of Jack Williams, Edward 
Hardy, Samuel Rzesezewki, and the rest of 
the boys who have made big names for 
themselves. 

Don’t be afraid there will not be room for 
von at the top. The top is the only place 
where there is room. It’s always terribly 
crowded at the bottom! Sometimes people 
get crushed in the crowd. You never get 
erushed at the top. Do not let anything 
discourage you. Are you still in the crowd? 
Get out of it! Climb up! 
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“You Tell ’Em, Tenderfoot” 


(Continued from page 9) 
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‘‘Lose ’em here.” 
“Here comes Bid,” yelled an Eagle. 
Dog’s making | time to-day.’ 


“ The 


“Hope so. He walked to meet his 
scout. “They’re ‘bout half a mile behind,” 
panted Biddy, “and comin’ like a house 
afire.”’ 


Red wheeled. “Take the road to the 
right, “ he ordered. ‘Fan out on both sides. 
When I whistle, rally on me.” . 

They wasted no time on questions. Again 
they scattered. The whistle brought them 
together within two minutes. They found 
Red standing on a bridge above a shallow 
brook. “ Fellows, no noise now.’ 

He slid over the edge into the water. In 
silence the rest were after him. Fifteen’s 
trails had disappeared. 

Tubby Stafford gasped as the icy water 
seeped through his shoes. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
comforted Red. “You'll be warm in a few 
minutes and can dry your feet at the camp 
fire.” 

They saw another bridge ahead. Red 
climbed on to it, then led them back down 
the other fork of the road in the direction 


from which they had come. There was a soft 
chuckle from the troop. Old Red was using 
strategy now. The Dog would have to look 
to his laurels. 

A second more and Red was flat in the 
snow. As if bowled by the same ball, the 
rest of the troop went down. They,. too, 
heard the triumphant yells of Dog Starr 
and his pack as Eleven followed that tan- 
gled trail to the bridge. 


Red gave them scarcely a minute. Then 
he was on his feet. ‘ Fellows,” he said 
quietly, “it’s a straightaway now. I'll drop 


my hat within a quarter of a mile as a sign 
to Eleven that from there to Hickson’s 
Corners is a race. The Dog’s hit too fast a 
pace. We’ll run ’em off their feet. Set the 
pace, Bid. Joe and I will be whippers-in.” 

They swung out into the main road. Eleven 
had gone on. Red knew they would lose 
time at the brook. They would have to 
scout in both directions. They would have to 
rally when they found the true trail. He 
looked at Tubby Stafford. “Tired?” he 
asked. 

“Tll keep up.” 
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Catch Fish, aes 


Ry tging Ging, Gel a fy: ‘ap catches flies. Madein 
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4 LYON & HEALY 
= 63-76 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented Made in U. 8. A. 
Regulation for Military—Correct for 
Special Boys’ Size 
(“Regular"—Mens ‘*Scout’’—Boys) 
At Supply Dept.,.B..S..of A., your Dealers.or write 
195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 




















Read This: 


“When the boys around my place andj 
are shooting at a 
target they wonder 
why ‘I can_ shoot so 
much straighter than 
they can—I told them 
I use Steel BBs and 
now they all have 
them. 
Nov. 5, 
Arne 
810 2nd Ave., 
Wash. 


PACKAGE FREE 


for the Name of a 
Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Dealer who does 
not have Bull’s Eye 
Steel BBs for Sale. 
Show the package to 
your dealer. Ask him 
to order a supply from 
his jobber. 


BULLS EYE 


Snelling Avenue—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Extra Tubes—8c Stamps Each 
Dealer’s Name 


1920 
Antonsen 
Seattle, 


% Regular Size 
Always look for the Bulls Eye 


DUNES BOGINIB sc cc icccecccvcoesese 


Your Name 


Wate BGMMGs 0 6.v cc iavccreceececce e 
Write Address Plainly. 
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SUCCESS IN 
MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 








Bexs! There’s sport and 
education—pleasure and 


ban 
This ne book tells how; send 
post card to day for your 
copy. 
Free Trial of 
Any Instrument 


Try a farsous Conn cornet, 
trombone, clarinet—any band 
or orchestra instrument—in 
your own home, free. No 
risk, no obligation; easy 
payments when you buy and 
all exclusive Conn features 
at no greatercost. Highest 
honors at world expositions. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
207 Conn Bidg. , Elkhart, Ind, 


Sousa Wrote 
This Book 


with nine other world- 
famous musicians 
making big money 
today. They tell sec- 
rets of their success; 
how to discover your 
talent; how to choose 





the proper instrument 
for it; how to increase 
your income in spare 
time; how to win suc- 
cess in a musical 


career. Interesting, 


sss ‘e “i. ‘ informative, inspir- 
(Ses NO meee Ing. Send today for 


your copy. 






































or Girls’ camps. 
srt advice on all 
Write 


FREE CATALOG Boys’ 
Special tutoring courses. Ex 
the best camps. Also School catalog. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
Hi arters far Camp Information 
1102 Times Bdg., New York 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 














FREE ow 


Violin, Hawalian Guitar, Ukulele, 

Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 

pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 

Ukurele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 

lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 640 CHICAGO, ILL 








“Sure you will!’ He dropped his hat in 
the road. ‘Haven't done that in any of the 
other runs,” he explained. “It means cut- 
ting our time allowance at the finish in half. 
Ihut we can make it an’ it’s sportier. Eleven 
thinks it’s pretty speedy; so’s Fifteen.” 


Within a mile Tubby was ready to say it 
was. Biddy was setting a_ killing pace. 


‘Gimme your coat, Tub; it’ll make it easier 
for you,” said Joe. 
The younger boy tried to protest, but big, 
good-natured Joe would not listen to him. 
Another mile and Tubby was running on 
his nerve alone. Joe looked at Red and 
shook his head. Tub’s face was scarlet. His 


breath came in sharp gulps, but his jaw 
was square. Ahead was no sign of Fifteen. 
Fifteen minutes more and the youngster 


came to a stumbling halt. ‘* I'm—lI'm sorry,” 
he gulped. ‘I'm—I'm in. You fellows go 
on. I'm not a-a_ scout. If-if they catch 
me it-it doesn't count.” 

‘They won't catch you,” stated Red heart- 
ily, ‘“‘an’ we won't leave you, ole top. You 
haven't had trainin’ at this sort of thing, 
that’s all.” 

*But they'll catch us!” 
“We're way behind the troop. 
to queer Fifteen, Red.” 

“You won't. Come on.” 

They walked a way. The leaders must be 
at Hickson’s already. From behind came a 


he protested. 
I don't want 


shout. Joe and Red turned at the same 
instant. 

“It's Eleven!” they gulped. 

“Go on,” begged Tubby. “ You can make 


it. Beat ‘em. I don't count. 
that?” 

Again the 
each other. 
“Can you jog now? 

“Fn try.” 

‘ Fine.” 

But, it was a slow attempt. From far 
down the open read The Dog and his troop 
gave tongue. They had sighted their quarry ; 
they scented victory again. Tubby Stafford 
heard that cry and stopped short, 

‘I'm not goin’ to queer you,” he stated. 
‘You can make it yet. I've -old you I don't 
count.” 

Biddy Brigham came racing back to see 
what was detaining his friends. He caught 
a glimpse of Eleven, of Tub’s face. In a 
flash he knew what was holding them back. 
His mouth opened, then a grin broke out. 
‘All in, Joe, are you? he chuckled. 
“Thought the Foxes would kill you off.” 

“ They did, all right, all right,” agreed Joe. 


Can't you see 
leaders of Fifteen looked at 


Again there was that same nod. 
* queried Joe gently. 


A Child of Luck 


(Concluded from page 15) 


. sore at me?” 


“It’s me who's holdin’ ’em back,” aimost 
wailed Tubby. “It's me who's made Fifteen 
lose.” ‘ 

The Dog dashed up with a yell of triumph. 
Eleven surrounded the three patrol leaders of 
Fifteen with whoops of joy. The taste of 
victory was sweet. Red Collins held out 
his hand. 

“Thought I'd lost you at that brook, Dog- 
gie,” he said, with a grin. 

“Came mighty near it,” he acknowledged 
frankly. ‘Good stunt, that, and doubling 
on your trail at the Y. How'd you happen 
to run yourselves to death on the straight- 
away, though?” 

They didn't, Doggie: they waited for 
me.” It was Tub Stafford who blurted it. 

“Oh!” 

*“ Joe and I aren't exactly fresh ourselves,’ 





announced Collins suddenly. 


comprehension. 


The Dog nodded 
“Where do we build 


run,” he said quietly. 
the camp fire?” 

“Fifteen’s got it 
on and eat with us.” 

‘*Sure!” The Dog put an arm over his 
cousin's shoulder. ‘* Tough luck, Tub!” he 
said. ‘You'll speed up as soon as you've 
had some scout training. Join Eleven an’ 
we'll fix you.” 

“Would you take me after this?” 


goin’ by now. Come 


The 


little fellow’s eyes were big with astonish- 
ment. 
‘Why not? So would Fifteen. You're 


game; that’s what counts with a scout.” 

“But I was the one who let you catch 
Fifteen,” he protested. “I don't care what 
Joe an’ Red say. They'd have won, if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

‘“*Maybe,” grinned The Dog. 
scouts and they play the game.” 
Tub turned to Red Collins. 
he blurted. 
should we be? 


“ They're 
“Aren't you 
“Why Some one had to 
win.” 

‘*But you'd have won, if you'd left me be- 
hind,” he protested. 

“That’s not Scouting, ole chap.” 

“You bet it isn’t!” agreed The Dog heart- 
ily. “But I'll tell you one thing, old- 
Tubby-me-boy, you want to learn Scouting 
from the inside. Red wants you for Fif- 
teen; I want you for Eleven. Which do you 
join?” 

For a moment Tubby Stafford looked from 
The Dog to Red Collins, then his hand shot 
out. “I'll join your troop,” he said. 

Which did he join? You tell ‘em, Tender- 
foot; you're a scout. 
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Kentuck threw both sacks on the table and 
opened them. Each was filled with a number 
of small buckskin pouches bulging with gold- 
dust. “ Well, Bill, don’t let it get too bad 
while you're doin’ this weighin’,” he warned 
with a menacing look in his eyes. “ Too 
much spillin’ and I'll sure have to add some 
to that paralysis.” 

Bill opened one of the buckskin bags and 
poured the contents on the scales, where it 
formed a beautiful, gleaming cone under the 
light of the hanging lamp. “ Luck’s been 
comin’ your way all right,” he remarked 
sadly. 

Kentuck grinned. “Everythin’ I 
comes my way sooner or later, Bill,” 


want 
he re- 





turned. “Luck! Why, luck’s my middle 
name. There’s only one thing I want - 
Suddenly Kentuck’s mouth gaped wide open 


and a startled look came into his eyes. He 
was staring at a stranger who had just 
strolled into the room—a tall, round-shoul- 
dered, red-haired man. 

“Sutton!” roared Kentuck, 

The estranger’s hand flew to his hip, but 
Kentuck was half a second quicker in making 
the same motion. A shot rang out, and Red- 
head staggered against the wall. But instead 
of falling he recovered himself the next in- 
stant, and another shot rang through the 
room. It was Red-head’s pistol this time 
that had spoken. 

Kentuck’s legs bent under him, his gun 
dropped clattering to the floor, and he fell 
forward and lay still. Bill Coggins ran for- 
ward and lifted him up, but the old-timer 
whom fortune had smiled upon was in no 
need of help. *Dead!” said Bill solemnly. 
“Dead as a stone.” 

Red-head shook himself 


anxiously. He 


knew he had been hit, but he was puzzled by 
the fact that he felt no pain and could find 
no wound. He slipped his fingers into a 
pocket of his vest, and muttered an oath as 
he pulled out a heavy silver watch, the case 
of which was deeply dented. Kentuck’s bullet 
had struck the watch at just the right angle 
to be turned in its course. It had come out 
through the back of the vest and had struck 
the wall. 

“ That’s what I call luck!” cried Red-head. 
“It’s a thing that wouldn’t happen once in 
a thousand times. Luck! There’s nothin’ 
like it.” 

Almost at the same moment a man with a 
huge silver badge on the front of his vest 
came hurrying into the room, gun in hand. 

“Throw up your hands, Sutton!” he cried. 
‘I’ve got you dead to rights this time.” 

Red-head, taken by surprise, obeyed on the 
instant. 

The man with the badge glanced at the 
body on the floor. “Too bad I didn’t get 
here a little sooner,” he said, “ but my horse 
got a stone in his*foot comin’ up from Sacra- 
mento City and it delayed me a good hour. 
Funny the way luck runs.” 

Bill Coggins nodded his head _ sagely. 
“Mighty funny,” he assented. “Say, what 
am I goin’ to do with all this gold?” 

The man with the badge rubbed his chin ag 
he tried to solve this problem. ‘“ Well,” he 
answered at last, “ the boys in this camp will 
have to try to hunt up this dead feller’s rela- 
tions, and if he ain’t got none the stuff will 
go to the town, I reckon. Looks like a big 
strike. Luck was sure with him.” 

“Luck!” muttered Tuck Simms to himself. 
“Luck! I reckon it ain’t worth while de- 
pendin’ on what folks call luck.” 























BOYS’ LIFE 





“Good, 














HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 


Paper binding; revised edi- 
tion. This book has been | 
thoroughly brought up-to-date, 
and contains the new require- 
ments for many of the merit 
badges. Generously _ illus- 
trated; new cover with a fa- 
mous Leyendecker design. 


| 

| 

| 

| For only $2.25, we will renew 
your subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE for one year and in addi- 
tion send you a copy of the 
New Hand Book. 


| BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts Magazine 


200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


























INDIAN MOCCASINS 


made from best waterproof oil 
tan leather, by skilled Indian 
moccasin makers. 

Every pair is absolutely guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Send for our illustrated catalog 
of Boys’ Shoes and Moccasins 
for every member of the family. 


THE PECKHAM SHOE Co. 
“*Headquarters for Moccasins” 
Massachusetts 








No. 600-9” moccasin 
for all Winter sports. 


Men’ssizes 6-11, $7.50 
Boys’ sizes 2-5, $7.00 Holliston 













. axe > cash art as 
aA, 0 signmen 
1 MAGAZINE pe oe an 
rticles on 


Cartooning, Designing. Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Ch."k-Talking. 
Criticizes amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art strdents. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 2Uc a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stones Taken 
G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 670 Kalamazoo, Mich, 


AND "IZQN\NG 


7 SS This is not a prize offer or a free 
offer, buta bona fide proposi- 
tion to teach the essentials of @ 
pleasant and highly profitable art, 
Write for information on sg; 
Practical course of fifteen lessons, 


INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL ART 
Kokomo, Indiana 








Moving Picture Film 
Same as shown in the Movie 
theatres. Will fit any toy projector. 
150 feet—$2.00 postpaid. 
**E’? NOVELTY CO. 
845 Broadway, Bayonne,N. J. 














HITCH, THE MILITARY GAME 
Is especially interesting to Boy Scouts, and is a 
novel way to learn the military routine of our 
peace-time Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


Size 12’ x 20’’ solidly constructed. Beauti- 
fully illuminated in five colors. 
Big commissions to boy agents. 
Write for particulars 
Price $1.00 Complete, parcel post prepaid. 


Mention Branch of Service. . 
HITCH MPG. CO., 72 East 120th St., New York City 


BOYS GIRLS far, 34.41 


Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable 

seeds at 10c. per packet. Easy to sell. 

When sold, return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 
Everybody will want seeds, so Order early. 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Dept. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESS $2.50! Front lever, hand-inking 
style, prints form 2144x3}4 inches. Complete with metal 
type, ink, typecase, roller, tweezers, gold and silver 
bronze, cards and book of instructions. Packed in 
Price $2.50. Save postage and delay by 
ordering from this ad. NOW! Address. B. H. 
MeHarg, Dept. BY, Medicine Mound, Texas. 


Young Naturalists’ Collection 
40 Natural History Specimens, all correctly labeled— 
Shells, Corals, Fossils, Indian Relics, etc., from 
all over the world, a very fine a, $1 00 
sentin a — box ee for only “ 
ROGER A. MATH Batavia, N. ¥. 
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Oh Boy! 


pone THIS 
AEROPLANE! 






This wonderful 3 ft. Scale Model of the famous © De 

Havilland Battle Plane can be bi oy any, han boy. 

A per cet duplicate ot the real any! will fly = 4. air 

under its own powe! 

Complete Parts to ee this IDEAL Model 
Aeroplane, including Plans and Building and Fly- 
ing InstructionSs.......-.+++eeeseeseesree seeeeees 

sk your dealer, or order direct 

Plans and Instructions on/y, with Catalog Postpaid 85c. 

Catalog alone, listing many other types of Mode 


$8.50 


Aeroplanes ..+++ seeeseeecesseeceeseeeess Postpaid 5e. 
= AEROPLANE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Model Aeroplanes Continuously for 10 Years 


a 2 Wooster and West Houston Streets, “hew York 


(1m Oh Boy! Build 

















This Car 


This git little car 
driven by gasoline mo- 
\ tor, can be Pei wilt by any 

bey. New A viane, 
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122 Sypher Bldg., Toledo, | Ohio 


BE PRE- LEARN : py LEAD] 
DARED 
world a “exper Lye yerys and hike Enowiedge. 3 dake — oo 


ou. With o ort cut, new method. 
RUEE Pi PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIVE, SYSTEM you can 
s. 


parade formations, honors, salutes 

and hike rules. Send money order for rol cents at} 
once for complete —, gee omy [potion 

M PRIVATE 


“ER 
FREE [> COMMISSIONED. OFFI: 
CER." | A pogal brings it to you 


. oe 
Ww 120th 


FREE 






















AVIATION 


Information 









Send us your name and address for full informati 
Aviation > Airplane busine ~ os. Stab on - (about rout the many great 
opportunities now open and how we pre 





home, dui 
pe mg ty r Waemenes ton, it Dany BB. jer at ortunitien - tee _ 
MERICAN SCHOOL OF or 
Dept. 8082” 3601 pept. 8062. 3601 Michigan Ave. = CHICAGO Ave. HICAGO 


STAMMER 


u stammer att: 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, i } wy a The Ane ‘ 
wanced Natural oe of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 

Pure gold. Ask for —— — — and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speec! best equipped ana 
most successful sc! ook Yo the wad for the cure of gaa 
stutterin , . No sing-song or time beat. Write toda’ 

The ‘2 School, 2328 Grand Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis 


Boy Scout Entertainments 


easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Exercises, etc. Get the New Scout Song: 
“Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today? ”’ It’s a 
hummer. Price 35c. ‘* Manito’s Moccasin ’ 
Price 35c. Send for Free Catalog. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. __,rso a Fenny 
i South Logan St. 








on slightly used 





lameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bar~- 
— in slightly used and new cam- 
as_and supplies. All Se sold 
10 days’ Free Trial. oney k if not satis- 
fied. You take no chances dealing with us. e ha’ 
been in the Pootograptiie business over 16 years. Wei 
now, CENTRAL CAMERA CO. DEPT. 152. ; 
124 S. Wabash a Chicago: 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Make money giving CHALK-TALKS in your home town. 
Entertain your scout comrades, PARTICULARS FREE. 
TRUMAN’S C-T-STUDIO 
Box 909 PERRYVILLE, OHIO 


Pictograph Electric Motion Picture Projectors 
$10.00 and $15.00 each. Particulars for 5e. 
Standard size Films $5.00 per reel, 600 to 1000 
feet on reel. No list. Film Cement 25c. per 
bottle. Postage extra on all articles. 

Werner Brothers, Dept.1, High Ridge, Mo. 


BOYS WANTED: District managers wanted 
in every city and town in the United States to 
sell my new household invention; 150% profit; 
$5 to $10 a day easily earned; appoint your 
own agents; Write for territory; mail 25 cents 
for ae and see to Charles E. Dolan, 
Matawan, N. . J. KR. D. No. 2. 

Raise 


MON EY FOR YO —oe 


Guinea Pigs. Our mag- 
azine tells where to buy, 

how to raise, where to sell. 

Rabbitcraft, Box 909, 
























8 months for only 50c. 
Lamon!, lowa. 














| where their instep was located, 
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the larger piece, and in its width a trifle less 
than the third of the distance measured 
around the ball of the foot. 

When talking to some scouts I was sur- 
prised to discover that very few of them knew 
hence it may 
be well to tell them that the ball of the. fost 
is the broadest part where the toes are at- 


| tached, or as one scout said, from bunion to 
corn, 


HE largest piece of leather, Fig. 1, is 
about two-thirds of the measurement 
around the ball of the foot; thus you see that 
the two-thirds and the one-third will make 
the leather three-thirds or enough to cover 
the foot. Put the large piece and the small 
piece edge to edge, as in Fig. 4, and sew them 


| together by first punching the needle holes 


through the leather with your awl. The first 
three stitches will bring the leather to the 
curves, and now you must exercise your 
gumption because the distance along the big 
piece is about twice as far as around the 
small piece, consequently you must pucker the 
big piece into crimps or ridges, one to about 
every quarter of an inch. This is easily done 
by making the stitch in the big piece about 
twice the length of the corresponding one 
in the small piece, as shown by Fig. 5 and 
5A; when you do this properly there will be 
the same number of crimps on each side of 
the tongue or middle piece. That middle piece, 
you understand, is the part that fits on the 
top of the foot, and the big piece forms the 
sides and soles of the moccasins. When you 
have the moccasin thus far done place it upon 
a flat hard surface, stone or board and pound 
the stitches down flat with a hammer or a 
IHEENOUULUU EIEN UNLUUUUUANNNNUUTY 
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PIUUTENEASA EL NAUTT 


A RECENT letter from Mr. M. W. Harlow 

of the Y. M. C. A, in Allahabad to 
Mr. Murray of the National Board, gives 
some good news of scouting in India. It 
says in part: At the present time the Boy 
Scout Movement is making great strides all 
over India. A conference was held in Cal- 
cutta recently at which representatives from 
all of the different scout associations were 
present. Great progress was made towards 
the amalgamation of: all these movements 
into the Baden Powell’s Association. The 
whole scheme now awaits the approval of 
the chief scout and if this is given the In- 
dian scouts will be organized along demo- 
cratic lines, very similar to those which now 
obtain in America. 


T has been suggested that the World 
Brotherhood of Boys might well have a 
special department for the exchange of let- 
ters among pioneer scouts, several of whom 
have requested letters but wish to hear from 
pioneer scouts only. Such correspondence 
would undoubtedly add greatly to the inter- 
est of scouting for these boys who are opliged 
to carry on by themselves, without the in- 
spiration of others doing the same work that 
they are doing and without the fun of hikes 
and camps. If pioneer scouts are interested 
to have such a department in the World 
Brotherhood of Boys, we shall be very glad 
to take care of any letters that they send. 
In every case the slip sent with the letter 
should contain the information that the 
writer is a pioneer scout and wishes to cor- 
respond only with other pioneer scouts. 





The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Conducted by E. O’Connor 


TIN 


smooth round stone, then slip your foot 
into the moccasins and bring the back part 
around behind the heel and notch with a 
knife the edges of the leather. Now kick off 
the moccasin and if there is any spare 
leather at the heel cut it away by a straight 
cut, Fig. 7. Make another little slit to fit 
around the heel but do not cut this all the 
way through (see the dotted line C D, Fig. 
7), you will note that there is a little “ sail” 
still left. Now sew the seam up with an 
over and over stitch, Fig. 8, or you may 
cut it as shown at B B B and B, Fig. 9, and 
finish as shown by Figs. 9 and 10. 

Place a smooth stone in the moccasin and 
with affother stone pound the stitches flat. 
Next cut four double slits near the top and 
along each side of the moccasin, X and Y, 
Fig. 8, and one in the middle of the tongue 
or top piece of the moccasin, Fig. 8. Run a 
leather shoe string, or thong, through, allow- 
ing the ends to cross under the slit in the 
tongue, and bringing them over to the other 
side, pass either through a slit cut there for 
that purpose, or under the side string as 
shown in Fig. 8, and now your moccasin is 
done, 

The lumbermen introduced the practise of 
using moccasins in this shape, made of oil 
tan leather; in fact this is the general pat- 
tern of all the moccasins, 
footed foot covering, either the boot-pac or 
shoe-pac, or larrigans. For a winter out- 
door moccasin make it the form of Fig. 10 
and stitch on the side flaps A D F G, Fig. 
11, and it will then appear as shown in Fig. 
13. Fig. 12 shows a summer moccasin with 
short turned-down flaps. 
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A SPANIARD whose home is in Zaragoza 
and who is twenty years of age and 
writes in English, wishes to correspond with 
boys in New York City. He expects to come 
to this country in two years and desires to 
have some friends here and also wishes to 
practice writing in English. 





ECENT requests for letters have come 

from a French scout, who writes most 
interestingly from his home in Marseilles 
and who wishes to correspond with an 
American scout sixteen or seventeen years 
of age; a Dutch boy sixteen years of age 
who wishes to exchange letters and prints 
with an American scout; a Japanese stu- 
dent, seventeen years of age, who writes 
excellent English; a student of Madras, 
South India, who is seventeen years of age 
and writes an excellent English letter; and 
from a scoutmaster in Vienna who wishes 
to exchange cards, stamps and letters with 
scouts and scoutmasters. 


E have received a letter from Greece 
written in modern Greek. Can any 
of our members translate this? If so, we 


should be very glad to forward the letter. 


BOY in an Omaha high school wants to 
correspond with a boy in an Eastern 
preparatory school. He is interested in 
football, basketball, debating and _ history. 
Will some member who can qualify send us 
letter for him? 


= 
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OUR HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST 
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These instructions must be init; 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
fiirectly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal. and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded_to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFs. 


1. For the best description and drawing of 
an article which a reader has originated and 
used, Boys’ Lire each month will give a prize 
of $5.00. 

2. Any reader of Boys’ Lirp under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

8. Descriptions must not exceed 1000 
words. 

4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in ink and should be on a separate 
sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

5. The name, address and age of the au- 


’ thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 


appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How to Make Contest” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

8. The Editors of Boys’ Lirx will act as 
judges of the plans submitted. 
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Cold Drawn Steel Axles 


—are used on every Auto- Wheel Coaster 

and Auto- Wheel Convertible Roadster — 

real steel axle rods like those used on 

Ge 
Auto-Wheel Coaster 
and the 

ofaito Weg aRbaddsler 
have, with the wire-drawn axles, 
just enough egive”™ to take them 


railroad cars. 





ash wheels, special hi 
locking pins. a safety brake and a 


ae vent ering Fs. crea aalee 
Spokes: 


on ya x for oo, S tells how 
you may win one of weqene 
in our prize contests. It Tt tells ow 
ou may form an Auto-Wheel Club. 
e will furnish members your 
club with caps, and send you a 
Contain’ 8 cap. Mall us the names 
of thr ealers in 
your oon, telling ‘which ones sell 
the coaster with the name “Auto- 
Wheel” on the sides, and we will 
he * kes-man”’ for six 

issues, and an Auto-Wheel Dime 





Bank — FREE. 
Pie Coaster Co.inc. 
The Sled Compeng 
131 Schenck St., Pe ——_ a. Y. 
In Canada: 





ton, Ont. 
Export Office: 365 W. faatt. tow New York City. 


fnto Wheel 








**Sloan’s keeps ’em lim- 
bered up, Son!”’ 


big players and athletes whe 
use Sloan’s Liniment are never 
muscle sore and joint stiff. They 
always keep a bottle handy and put 
some on without rubbing to warm up 
muscles and joints and quickly lose 
all kinds of external aches and pains. 
Sloan's keeps varsch on the job morn- 
ing, noon and night. 


All druggists, 35c,70c, ~ 40 


|\Hbeabbact ahi 
Keep 11 handy 





Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 


The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dep 

light weight power machine. Compust. Easy 

to attach. No special tools or —— — 
in use 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they mect the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.) 


BOSNIA 


Mistake in Jan. issue set of 8 var. 
No. 46 to 53 for the sum of 25c. 
Free packet to approval applicants giv- 
ing reference. 


Boy Scouts receive special attention. 
ROBERT FORTUNE 
Asheville, N. C. 











23 Spruce Street, 











Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
help you select an interesting set. 
Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you several 
approval sheets of the stamps you want. 

SCOTT STAMP AND — COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 











With each approval request 
and postage, 25 unused all 
® different French Colonials. 
Belgian Parcel Post 19 varieties all unused 
including the 1, 2, 3, 5 and 10 Franc for .21. 
Liberia 134-5 Cat. 35c Net for 12 
LESLIE A. BOONE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
c/o Orchard Cottage, Albemarle Park. 














MALAY STATES TIGERS 


4 All diff. beauties for only...........++-. .06 
10 diff. Animal Stamps........+.+eeeee6- 10 
10 diff. War stamps.......--eeeeceeesees -10 
20 diff. French Colonials. ...........++.+- «15 
25 diff. British Colonials..............-. 12 
20 diff. Stamps from 20 diff. countries & 

BO Umused 2. cccccccccscccccccecccsese -05 


FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





20 Unused Foreign Stamp 
Stamps Free from many countries, free 
Postage 2c. Mention thig paper. Large album, 5c 
List of 1000 stamps at 4c each and 1500 stamps at ic 
each. If possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 


ta. 
scams: QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO. OHIO 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Co 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates 
names of countries, etc., 3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35 , 9c, $2.00 
Mus. workd catalot Visser? A-BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St 
Department 


. Stp. Book 3c. Direct im- 
otis? clbem manfocturers. A9, BOSTON, MASS. 





STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba. 

* China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal. 
Venezuela, ete., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 
different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S. 
30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents witd.. 50 per cent com. 


List free! i BUY STAMPS. 
L. B. DOVER LONGMONT, COLO. 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U.S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 


counts, 
Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 
Service Guatemala, China, etc. 1 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free 
We Buy Stamps. Established s years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO, 














FREE 25 diff. U. S. with 60% approvals. Encl. 
2c. Any of the following at 25c each. 100 
diff. U. S., 40 diff. Asia, 40 diff. No. America 
(no U. S.), 40 diff. So. America, 30 diff. 


a 100 diff. Europe. Any 5 packets 


for $1.0 
Cc. ‘GEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 





FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So. Cent. Am. $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF. 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5, 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y¥. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil, 
— Cuba, Btaslon Coke. 

Java, etc.. and A an 10c. 
1000 1000 finely mix mixed, 40; 50 different wv. S. 25; 100 
hinges. 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. | 
buy stamps. C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 











FREE set of 10 var. of Austria, 1920 
unused, by applying for my high- grade ap- 
proval sheets at net prices. Bert DeGrush, 
49 Withington St., Boston 24, Mass. 


7 0 DISCOUNT tyist desir 


able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 








To all applicants for our low-priced ap- 
proval sheets, AUSTRIA 1914 CHARITY SET 
COMPLETE, UNUSED, Cat. value lic. 50% 
to 70% discount from catalogue prices. Pre- 
mium stamps with all orders. Write to-day. 


HARBEC STAMP CO. Box53 Roselle, N. J. 
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Christmas Island 


HRISTMAS ISLAND: An island 

(iwcith a 90-mile circuit) in Poly- 
nesia, Pacific Ocean; lies a little above 
the equator, south of Honolulu. Dis- 
covered by Cook in 1777, it was an- 
nezed by Great Britain in 1898. Popu- 
ulation, 300.—From «an encyclopaglia. 


E print the foregoing because Christ- 

mas Island has issued a_ postage 
stamp, size somewhat larger than Uncle 
Sam’s Columbian series, colors including a 
red sun rising from a blue ocean, with the 
design showing also an island of cocoanut 
trees, a mail schooner at anchorage, and 
native birds. The cocoanut industry is the 
island's chief one, together with pearl 
fisheries. 

The Governor of Christmas Island writes 
to A. C. Roessler, of East Orange, N. J., 
that Christmas Island has cvummunication 
with the civilized world only by a motor 
schooner which runs to Tahiti and Honolulu, 
each more than a thousand miles away; 
that by means of this schooner a postal sys- 
tem is kept in operation, and that Christ- 
mas Island's stamp is for use on this mail. 
Each letter or package, the Governor writes, 
“must bear the stamp of Christmas Island, 
of the value of 5 cents or sous, according 
as the schooner touches first a French or 
an American post office, and equivalent to 
2% pence in English.” 

The captain of the schooner makes cer- 
tain that each stamp is cancelled with the 
seal of the Central Pacific Cocoanut Plan- 
tations, Ltd., a company which has leased 
the island from the British Government. 
When the schooner arrives at Tahiti, a 
French colony, the captain purchases stamps 
of Tahiti equivalent in value to the postage 
prepayed on the letters sent out in his care 
from Christmas Island; the Tahiti stamps 
are then placed on the mail pieces, which 
continue on their journeys to other parts of 
the world. Similarly, if the mail pieces go 
by way of Honolulu, United States stamps 
are purchased by the captain at a post 
office on the American island possessions, 
and these American adhesives prepay postage 
to destinations. 

The stamp of Christmas Island has two 
purposes, the Governor writes to Mr. Roes- 
sler. First, “to assure the transportation 
of mail from this island to a post officially 
recognized.” Second, “ to reimburse the com- 
pany for its disbursements and trouble in 
stamping these letters and packages accord- 
ing to the official tariff of the countries of 
arrival and destination.” 

Is the stamp official and will it be recog- 
nized by philatelists? It is pointed out 
in this connection that Christmas Island 
is not a member of the Universal Postal 
Union; however, that should not count 
against the authenticity of the stamp, as 
there are a number of countries which are 
not U. P. U. members but whose stamps are 
accepted into collections. The Governor of 
Christmas Island says of the stamp that: 

“It is, therefore, a local stamp and offi- 
cial for this isolated island, which is obliged 
to make its regulations and laws according 
to its local needs.” 

It should be kept in mind also that a 
letter which was franked with a Christmas 
Island stamp only has been received by Mr. 
Roessler. The envelope bore no Tahiti stamp, 
but had a Tahiti postmark, showing it 
passed through the postal channels of the 
French colony and therefore was accepted 
by the Tahiti post office officials as a real 
stamp. Mr. Roessler says he has seen sev- 
eral other similar covers. 
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Japan Counts Noses 


NTIL March 31 there will be available 

for use by the people of Japan a series 
which will rank among the most curious 
stamps ever issued—adhesives unique not in 
design, although they are pleasing to look 
upon, but in purpose. This purpose is two- 
fold—both to commemorate and to adver- 
tise a milestone in the history of Japan: 
the first taking of a census. 

Thus stamps tell American boys some- 
thing which they probably did not know 
before—even if they had given any thought 
at all to the subject—that Japan has never 
counted noses within her borders until now. 
Of course the Japanese newspapers ac- 
quainted the people of the Empire with the 
fact that a census was to be taken. But, 
rightly, the Government officials believed 
that, inasmuch as nearly all people use 
postage stamps but all people do not read 
the newspapers regularly, special stamps 
would carry the census message even more 
definitely than would the newspapers. 

Thus the census series came into use— 
1% sen reddish violet and 3 sen vermilion, 
the lower value for prepaying postage on 
postal cards, the higher value for letter 
franking. The stamps are for use only 
within the Empire. 

Inasmuch as the stamps were intended to 
advertise the census, we may expect that 
the design was made accordingly, and this 
assumption is correct. The inscription in- 
cludes, in Japanese characters, “ First Cen- 
sus, 1920.” The central figure is that of 
Japan’s first Emperor, Mikado Jimmu, whose 
reign was about 660 years before Christ; 
he is shown with a writing brush in one 
hand and a scroll in the other. The design 
on both stamps is the same. 

The series met with immediate popularity 
in Japan and supplies at the principal post 
offices were quickly sold out. At present it 
is not known how large the issue is, so the 
philatelic value can only be conjectured. It 
is not expected the stamps will be rare, but 
on the other hand they will be well worth 
having in albums. 


Notes 


F you have been reading the newspa- 

pers you know that there have ben 
deaths and distress from famine in China. 
To raise funds to save men and women and 
children from starvation the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has surcharged some of the Chinese 
stamps as a charity series; these are sold 
for extra sums which go into these funds. 
Thus if you, an American boy, pay two or 
three or four cents for one of these stamps, 
you are indirectly paying that much money 
toward helping the famine-stricken people 
of China. 

Jamaica, in issuing a new pictorial series, 
has adopted the peculiar idea of calling it 
a set commemorative of the island’s exhibi- 
tion held thirty years ago. The inscription 
includes “ Jamaica Exhibition 1891” and the 
designs on the various denominations con- 
sist of the Exhibition buildings of that 
period. Values range from a % penny to 
5 shillings. Why should Jamaica wish to 
commemorate in this way the thirtieth anni- 
versary of an exhibition? The situation 
smacks of a desire to obtain pennies from 
collectors in order that Jamaica may help 
finance her postal administration! 

It is reported that Cilicia, over which 
France has a mandate, is issuing a new series 
of stamps with a surcharge reading, “ M. 
F.,”. which, translated, would mean Mandat 
Francais. Collectors of future years will 
find this a very significant historical set. 
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serves all public support.” 

So much for the effect of one small Good 
Turn upon public opinion and the best of 
it was the scout who did it, wasn't think- 
ing about influencing public opinion. He 
was just doing his every day duty as a 
good scout and making no fuss about it at 
all, in good scout fashion. 


Court of Honor Awards. 

In the December number pf Boys’ Lirs 
we published the list of honor medal win- 
ners for the year, up to the date of most 
recent Court of Honor meeting. Since that 


time the following additional awards have 
been made to scouts for distinguished service 
in the saving of life. 

Silver Medals to: John Hallings, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J.; Charles Pasho, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bronze Medals to: Ralph Buckhout, Nyack, 
N. Y.; Charles J. Geissler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ernest Farrington, Chappaqua, N. Y.; Harry 
C. Harper, Salt Lake City, Utah; A. Demp- 
ton® Haynes, Haverhill, Mass.; F. Richard 
Ivory, West Boylston. Mass.; Curtis Logan, 
Nowata, Okla.; Walter Pickles, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Joe Spangler, Lincoln, Neb.; 
George A, Westphal, Glenside, Pa. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





- write us for it. 








New Official 
Scout Uniforms 


Ready 


New troops, especially, 
will wish to equip them- 
selves with THE NEW MODEL 
shown and described in- a 
special folder which has 
been mailed to every scout. 
If you didn’t get your copy 


Some substantial reductions 
have been made in the prices of 
a number of articles of Scout 
equipment, including uniforms. 
Take advantage of these new 
prices and save money. 


Be Free Limbed in 
Cold Weather 


Put on your Mackinaw. 


Here’s a gloriously comfortable 
garment with a big rolling collar, 
two large warm pockets that 
make a fellow feel at home, and 
a snug waist belt. Made for hard 
service in woolen khaki color, 
for wear with either uniform or 
everyday clothes. Sizes 


12, 14, 16 and 18 years. $49.00 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. . 12 


Help for 


Scout Scribes 


The beginning of the new year 
is a good time to start keeping 
your troop records in an official 
record book. You will then al- 
ways have the exact data for 
ready reference when your 
Scoutmaster wants it. It will 
make your work easier and more 
accurate. Useful loose-leaf 
blanks for every troop use. 

No. 3516. SCOUTMASTERS’ 
TROOP RECORD BOOK. Loose- 
leaf khaki three-ring binder with 
cover stamped in black, size 8% x 
11 inches, with record blanks a 
cient for the average troop for one 
year. 32 Individual Application 
blanks for Membership 
6 Transfer Blanks .............. 


Asst. Scoutmasters’ Applications 505 
12 Applications for Merit Badges.. © 507 
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3 Sheets for record of Attendance 

oe ee oe 506 
3 Short sheets for record of At- 

tendance and Dues.......... 506A 
32 Individual Scout records....... 503 
3 Cash record sheets............ 509 
6 Order Blanks for Uniform..... 510 
6 Additional Enrollment blanks. 515 
26 Weekly troop minute egrets 519 
12 Monthly Report Blanks........ 520 
1 Advancement Record ....... ooo S828 
36 Certificates of test passed..... 525 

Constitution N. C. Form...... 518 

1 “The Sea Scout Log”........ 678 
14 Guides, complete 


$4.25 


Express Collect 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVE. § NEW YORK 
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“ HERE THEY COME!” 








Of course, we won’t be able to let YOU know until the next issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE is published, but that will make you all the more eager to see 
the mail-man bring it up to the front door. 


THE WINNER of the contest for any month will receive notice of his good 
fortune on the day we receive the first copies of that issue from the printer. When 
we get our first delivery of nice, new, bright, clean March magazines, we will take 


coe ee 
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Spay the first one on the pile and send it to the contest winner, with a letter telling him how 
Ae, he can get the prize he wants. So watch for that MARCH BOYS’ LIFE, the first of the 
" TEN PRIZE WINNING ISSUES. 


If you don’t know what this is all about, or if you “ havn’t had the time ” to send in your answer, or if you “ don’t 
know how” to do it—WAKE UP AND GET BUSY! Read the rules and take a whack at the next prize to be 


awarded. 








GREAT PRIZE OFFER 


made by the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, as follows: 


Each month for 10 months—your choice of Scout coat and breeches, or Scout shirt and shorts, or Scout hat and gtockings, to be given to 
any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, 
for EISNER SCOUT UNIFORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts Magazine. The Judges will be a committee of three men 
from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order 
named: Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument); humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, same as a boy in an 
EISNER SUIT); whether copy is based on experience gained from comparison of EISNER goods with other goods. NOTE—Any illus- 
tration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such illustrations will be published, but the staff artist reserves the right to illustrate any 
copy which is awarded a prize and published. 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is to be in the form of a letter or a composition of 100'words or less, as follows: At the top left-hand 
corner of a sheet of paper (letterhead size—8 in. x 11 in— if possible), PRINT your name and address; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your letter or composition containing the facts you think would make a good basis for SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY to use in advertising the Scout uniform they manufacture. Mail this to EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Letters received from the 16th of any month to the 15th of the following month (inclusive) will be considered as entered for the monthly 
prize to be awarded in our issue dated two months ahead. For example: letters received from January 16th to February 15th (incl.) are con- 
sidered for the April prize. If two or more contestants submit identical prize-winning answers, the full amount of the prize awarded will 
be given to each one of them. If, in the opinion of the judges, two or more answers shall be considered of equal prize-winning merit, each 
answer will be awarded the full amount of the prize in question. Answers for each month will be considered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A TIME. 




















THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist, wouldn't you 
employ the surest means 
of protecting your teeth? 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere— 
or a trial tube sent for 2c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. U 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 





